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LITERATURE  AND  NATIONAL  FEELING.* 


By  Bliss  Perry,  L.H.D. 


Wherever  men  and  women  meet  to  do  honor  to  a 
university,  they  meet  in  the  faith  that  education  is  a  life- 
long growth,  not  an  access  to  books  and  teachers  for  a  few 
fortunate  years,  but  a  process  that  keeps  pace  with  life, 
that  broadens  and  deepens  with  experience.  We  test  books 
by  no  less  magical  a  touchstone  than  life  itself.  We  search 
life  unceasingly  for  the  evidence  of  those  great  hopes  which 
we  have  learned  from  literature. 

I  wish  to  take  this  tenet  of  our  common  creed  and  apply 
it  to  a  somewhat  wider  field  than  that  of  the  individual. 
The  national  life,  too,  is  a  long  process  of  education.  The 
nation,  like  the  individual,  tests  by  experience  the  value  of 
its  bookish  theories,  and  out  of  its  experience,  in  turn, 
spring  its  vital  books.  The  history  of  literature  in  Amer- 
ica is  the  history,  more  or  less  accurately  translated,  of 
American  life.  Not  every  phase  of  national  existence,  it  is 
true,  receives  adequate  translation  into  literature,  and  yet 
most  periods  of  heightened  national  consciousness  have 
found  some  sort  of  literary  interpretation. 

We  are  living  just  now  in  one  of  those  moods  of 
quickened  national  feeling.  The  astonishing  achieve- 
ments of  our  countrymen  make  us  proud  of  the  America 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  University  of  California,  Charter  Day, 
March  22,  1902. 
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that  is  before  our  eyes.  We  cherish  a  still  deeper 
faith  in  the  greater  America  that  is  to  be.  Is  this  faith 
voiced  as  it  should  be  by  our  writers?  We  must  limit  the 
inquiry  to  a  single  field  of  letters,  and  I  shall  choose  poetry, 
because,  the  world  over,  it  is  the  ports  who  register  most 
quickly  and  most  permanently  the  high  tides  of  national 
emotion. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  general  impression  that  the 
great  body  of  contemporary  verse  deserves  little  notice,  that 
the  elder  singers  have  passed  away  or  are  silent,  and  thai 
the  new  voices  do  not  yet  command  one's  admiration  and 
regard.  The  contempt  expressed  for  so-called  magazine 
poetry  has  become  so  common  as  to  pass  unchallenged. 
The  "poet's  corner"  of  the  newspaper  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corner  avoided  by  the  wise.  But  I  do  not  share  this  pop- 
ular suspicion  of  the  minor  poet.  I  believe  that  American 
verse  is  upon  the  wrhole,  and  setting  aside  tie-  first  half 
dozen  names,  better  than  it  was  twent\  years  ago  or  forty 
years  ago.  It  shows  a  wider  range  of  thought  and  a  more 
finished  technique.  And  the  amount  of  tolerably  acceptable 
verse  that  somehow  gets  written  in  this  country  is  enor- 
mous,— just  how  enormous  only  those  who  see  verse  in 
manuscript  can  know. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  this  mass  of  contemporary 
verse,  published  and  unpublished,  which  is  provocative  of 
curiosity.  It  is  the  relatively  humble  rank,  as  regards  both 
quantity  and  quality,  that  is  occupied  by  patriotic  poetry. 
"Next  to  God,"  said  Cardinal  Gibbons  the  other  day  in  the 
Baltimore  Cathedral,  "our  country  should  hold  the  strong- 
est place  in  our  affections."  And  yet,  if  my  impression  of 
the  general  character  of  contemporary  verse  be  correct,  our 
country  is  not  only  less  frequently  than  religion  the  theme 
of  poetry,  but  far  less  frequently  than  nature  or  the  purely 
personal  affections.  More  sonnets  seem  to  be  written  about 
John  Keats  than  about  the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
better  verse  writers,  in  particular,  are  but  rarely  inspired 
by  national  themes. 
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This  impression  will  be  confirmed  by  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Stedman's  "American  Anthology."  The  Anthology 
contains  nearly  two  thousand  poems,  representing  the  work 
of  more  than  six  hundred  writers.  In  making  his  selections, 
Mr.  Stedman  was  guided  solely  by  his  own  admirable,  if  at 
times,  over-generous,  taste  for  the  excellent.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  gave  preference  to  one  poetic  theme  more 
than  to  another.  Among  these  two  thousand  poems  how 
many  may  fairly  be  classed  as  patriotic?  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  only,  or  something  over  two  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  Anthology,  as  it  happens,  begins  with  a  patriotic 
poem,  Freneau's  "Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,"  and  it  closes 
with  one,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gilder's  "The  Parting  of  the  Ways." 
It  contains  such  familiar  pieces  as  Key's  "Star  Spangled 
Banner,"  Emerson's  "Concord  Ode,"  Longfellow's  "The 
Republic"  (in  the  "Launching  of  the  Ship"),  Holmes'  "Old 
Ironsides,"  Whittier's  "Centennial  Hymn,"  and  Lowell's 
"Commemoration  Ode." 

No  collection  containing  work  of  such  poetic  quality  and 
patriotic  fervor  as  is  manifested  in  the  poems  named  can 
lack  distinction  or  fail  to  impress  even  the  casual  reader 
with  the  reality  of  the  devotion  to  America  here  expressed. 
And  yet  these  poems,  notable  as  they  are,  are  in  a  minority; 
they  are  flashes  of  inspiration  that  light  up  the  indifference 
or  perhaps  incapacity  of  the  majority  of  American  verse- 
writers  to  express  those  great  ideals  in  which  this  nation 
was  established  and  by  virtue  of  which  it  has  been  main- 
tained. I  am  quite  aware  that  the  adequate  expression  of 
national  character  and  purpose  by  means  of  any  of  the  arts 
is  no  light  task.  It  is  not  to  be  done  by  trying  to  do  it;  a 
nation's  unconscious  spokesmen  are  usually  the  most  elo- 
quent and  sincere.  Nor  is  it  always  easy  for  the  critic  to 
recognize  the  distinctive  note  of  patriotic  art.  Some  very 
puzzling,  if  interesting  and  fruitful  problems  are  concerned 
in  it,  and  the  question  of  national  poetry  in  particular 
touches  upon  interests  that  are  vital  to  every  American 
even  if  he  does  not  often  stop  to  reflect  upon  them. 
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I  shall  venture  to  remind  you  therefore,  of  the  nature  of 
patriotic  poetry,  and  the  general  conditions  that  seem  to  be 
productive  of  great  patriotic  poetry;  and  then  we  must  ask 
ourselves  how  these  conditions  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in 
the  United  States. 

Patriotic  poetry,  to  begin  with,  then,  is  in  its  larger 
features  an  easily  recognized  type.  It  is  the  expression  in 
verse  of  national  feeling.  "Forty-four  forty  or  fight!" 
"Remember  the  Alamo!"  or  "Remember  the  Maine!"  are 
catch-words  around  which  poems  have  readily  crystallized, 
though  it  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  better  and  deeper 
side  of  human  nature  that  mere  national  anger  or  cupidity 
or  revenge  have  never  produced  a  great  poem.  Our  Ameri- 
can poets  have  endowed  now  and  t  lien  with  permanent  beauty 
some  symbol  of  the  nation's  life,  like  the  flag  in  Francis 
Key's  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  the  worn  battle-ship  in 
"Old  Ironsides,"  the  dead  hero  in  Walt  Whitman's  poem  on 
Lincoln,  entitled  "My  Captain."  Profound  seers  and 
idealists  like  Emerson  and  Lowell  have  in  times  of  national 
trial  asserted,  and  by  their  assertion  created,  a  faith  in  the 
undying  ideals  of  the  republic.  Every  war  in  which  the 
country  has  engaged  has  been  celebrated  by  our  poets. 
But  war  has  by  no  means  been  the  only  occasion  for 
patriotic  poetry.  Whitman  strove  unceasingly — whatever 
one  may  think  of  his  artistic  success — to  chant  the  praise 
of  "these  States"  in  their  normal  life  of  peace.  Mr. 
Aldrich's  "Unguarded  Gates" —  a  warning  against  the 
dangers  of  unrestricted  immigration — is  a  fine  example  of 
the  potential  poetry  latent  in  every  lofty  view  of  our 
political  and  social  structure.  And  I  do  not  know  where 
to  turn  for  a  more  nobly  American  poem  than  Mr.  George 
Woodberry's  sonnet  "America  to  England,"  closing  with 
the  line  "Justice  we  love  and  next  to  justice  peace,"  or  his 
double  sonnet  "At  Gibraltar"  closing  with  the  lines 

"  American  I  am  ;  would  wars  were  done ! 

Now  westward,  look,  my  country  bids  good-night,— 
Peace  to  the  world  from  ports  without  a  gun!" 
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These  illustrations  of  familiar  types  of  patriotic  verse 
are  all  drawn  from  Mr.  Stedman's  Anthology,  but  the 
Anthology  also  contains  striking  specimens  of  variation 
from  the  type,  poetry  that  may  serve  to  exhibit  some  of  the 
peculiar  conditions  that  enter  into  the  modern  national  con- 
sciousness, and  make  the  study  of  patriotic  verse  so 
interesting. 

Take  for  instance  the  sentiment  of  race  as  something 
underlying  or  even  running  counter  to  ordinary  lines  of 
political  division.  Mr.  Stedman  prints  Mr.  Joseph  L. 
Clarke's  spirited  dialogue  between  the  American  Irishmen 
Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea,  entitled  "The  Fighting  Race." 
The  refrains  range  from 


and 
to 


'  "Well,  here's  to  the  Maine,  and  I'm  sorry  for  Spain," 
Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea.' 

'  "Here's  to  the  flag!" 

Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Sh6a.' 

<  "Well,  here's,  thank  God  for  the  race  and  the  sod!" 
Said  Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea.' 


Now  "the  sod"  is  the  old  sod  of  the  green  isle  across  the 
sea,  but  "the  flag"  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  germ 
of  the  poem  is  in  the  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  the  names  of 
the  Kellys  and  the  Burkes  and  the  Sheas  on  the  roll  of  the 
American  battleship  that  was  sunk  in  Havana  Harbor. 

Or  take  another  instance  of  poetic  sentiment  attaching 
itself  to  associations  that  are  not  national  and  yet  are 
American;  I  mean  sectional  verse,  of  which  the  Anthology 
offers  many  excellent  examples.  There  are  hymns  to  the 
Puritan,  and  songs  to  the  Cavalier;  poems  of  state 
patriotism  merely,  like  Randall's  "Maryland,  My  Mary- 
land"; poems  voicing  the  protest  of  one  portion  of  the 
Union  against  the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  States,  like 
New  England's  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War  as  shown 
in  the  First  Series  of  the  Bigelow  Papers;  and  finally  the 
Anthology  reflects  something  of  that  great  mass  of  verse, 
most  of  it  fugitive,  some  of  it  enduring,  but  how  great  only 
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special  students  now  appreciate,  which  both  North  and 
South  poured  out  in  the  passion  of  the  greal  Bectional 
struggle  that  closed  with  the  Civil  War. 

Racial  and  sectional  sou  tvr-  of  inspiration  of  ten  produce 
verse  that  is  non-patriotic  or  even  unpatriotic,  and  this  is 
likewise  true,  although  I  think  in  a  still  more  interesting 
fashion,  of  verse  which  springs  from  that  humanitarian 
feeling  which  exalts  mankind  above  the  nation.  In  the 
presence  of  this  feeling  the  differences  between  an  English- 
man and  a  Frenchman,  let  us  say,  or  a  white  man  and  a 
brown  or  yellow  one.  are  insignificanl  as  compared  to  their 
fundamental  likeness.  "He  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth."  The  whole  bearing  of  this 
humanitarian  sentimenl  towards  national  Bentiment  is 
suggestive,  and  both  the  coincidences  and  the  divergences 
of  the  two  moods  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  poetry  . 

Take,  for  instance,  that  most  familiar  example  of  the 
coincidence  of  intensely  patriotic  with  intensely  human 
emotion,  the  dawn  of  the  French  revolution.  At  that 
transcendent  moment  Frenchmen  were  never  more  French, 
but  they  believed  they  were  simply  the  fortunate  leaders  in 
the  march  of  humanity.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1790,  at  the 
fete  commemorating  the  oath  of  the  tennis  court,  M. 
Danton  declared  that  patriotism  was  hounded  only  by  the 
universe,  and  he  proposed  to  drink  to  the  health,  the 
liberty,  the  happiness  of  the  whole  world. 

There  will  always  be  cautions  historians  to  remind  us 
that  only  two  years  after  those  words  were  spoken  Danton 
was  fighting  with  his  countrymen  against  an  allied  Europe; 
that  the  Revolutionary  ardor  of  young  humanitarians  like 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  was  soon  to  grow  cool  and 
stiffen  into  a  hard  and  narrow  insularism;  that  Edmund 
Burke  carried  too  many  guns  for  Tom  Paine;  that  the 
dream  of  universal  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  was 
one  of  the  impractical  if  generous  products  of  the  excitable 
Gallic  temperament,  that,  in  short,  as  Byron  wrote, — 
"  Europe  has  slaves,  allies,  kings,  armies  still, 
And  Soutkey  lives  to  sing  tkem  very  ill." 
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A  scholarly  French  essayist,  M.  Georges  Goyau,  in  five 
very  elaborate  papers  recently  printed  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Monde s*  under  the  title  "Hunianitarianisin  and 
Patriotism,"  has  traced  the  courses  of  the  humanitarian 
ideal  in  Europe  from  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  to 
the  decade  succeeding  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  He  has 
no  sympathy  whatever  for  this  ideal.  He  points  out  its 
mischief  as  manifested  in  Freemasonry.  He  quotes  with 
bitterness  the  following  masonic  program  disseminated 
throughout  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France  in  1861: 

"To  facilitate  international  relations,  to  break  down  the 
barriers  which  separate  peoples,  destroy  the  prejudices  of 
caste,  nation,  and  race  which  divide  mankind,  and  make 
ready  for  the  true  fraternity  by  means  of  a  grand  confed- 
eration of  civilized  peoples."  This  programme  probably 
seems  to  most  of  us  impracticable  rather  than  unde- 
sirable, but  to  M.  Goyau  the  very  principle  of  inter- 
nationalism is  evil.  He  declares  that  the  moment  you 
neglect  "the  frontiers,"  the  natural  boundaries,  the 
inherited  national  duties,  you  let  loose  individualism, 
in  other  words,  anarchy.  "That  is  a  most  egoistic  conclu- 
sion," he  asserts,  "which  allows  a  man  of  his  own  free-will 
to  refuse  assistance  to  a  national  undertaking  which  in  his 
own  private  judgment  is  butchery." 

This  is  what  we  call  in  America  the  "my  country,  right 
or  wrong,"  question.  It  has  been  eloquently  argued  of 
late,  on  both  sides.  Ex-President  Harrison  discussed  it 
freely  and  dispassionately  in  the  last  of  his  public 
addresses.  Considered  as  an  abstract,  academic  question, 
it  is  not  very  easy  to  answer.  Precisely  at  what  point 
ought  a  minority,  in  our  self-governing  democracy,  to 
yield  its  right  of  private  judgment  and  give  loyal  support 
to  a  policy  which  it  believes  to  be  morally  wrong'?  It  is 
hard  to  say.  But  whatever  the  theorists  may  decide,  the 
rough  and  ready  popular  judgment  in  this  country  has 
always   been   impatient  of   such  theorizing  in  war   time. 

*15  July,  15  October,  1900;   1  May,  15  June,  1  October.  1901. 
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And  our  French  essayist  believes  that  this  popular  instinct 
is  right.  He  falls  back  upon  the  fine  saying  of  M. 
Prevost-Paradol:  "You  ought  to  serve  your  country  even 
if  she  is  in  the  wrong,  because  she  will  perish  if  you 
abandon  her,  and  her  fall  is  a  greater  evil  than  her  error." 

I  have  referred  to  these  papers  in  the  great  French 
Review,  not  only  because  they  bear  so  directly  niton  the 
moral  dilemma  of  the  patriotic  poet,  but  also  because,  they 
represent  the  dominant  sentiment  in  European  countries, 
not  only  at  the  present  moment,  but  (luring  the  greater 
portion  of  the  century  which  has  just  closed.  The  growth 
of  the  sentiment  of  nationality  characterizes  the  nineteenth 
century  taken  as  a  whole.  It  has  worked  for  good  and  for 
evil.  The  rivalry  between  the  great  powers  is  keener,  the 
respect  for  the  weak  or  smaller  powers  less,  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  cause  of  inter- 
national brotherhood  has  never  lacked  champions,  but 
these  have  been  either  scattered  individuals — a  handful  of 
jurists  or  scientists  or  men  of  letters  in  Switzerland  or 
Holland,  Italy  or  France — or  else  avowed  members  of  the 
socialist  and  labor  parties,  and  as  such  regarded  with  sus- 
picion by  governments  and  the  governing  classes.  Since 
1790  Europe  has  never  seen  a  whole  nation  stretching  out 
friendly  hands  to  the  world  and  believing  in  the  millenium. 
We  have  just  been  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
Victor  Hugo,  but  in  the  various  commemorative  addresses 
I  have  not  noticed  that  any  orator  has  seen  fit  to  quote 
Hugo's  superbly  confident  prophecy  that  by  the  twentieth 
century  "war  will  be  dead,  the  scaffold  will  be  dead,  hatred 
will  be  dead,  royalty  will  be  dead,  the  frontiers  will  be 
dead,  dogmas  will  be  dead,  and  man  will  be  alive." 

No,  we  must  confess  that  humanitarian  feeling,  the 
passionate  desire  for  the  coming  of  righteousness,  justice, 
and  liberty  throughout  the  world,  has  rarely  coincided 
with  national  feeling.  Turn,  for  illustration,  to  Great 
Britain.  Most  political  poetry  in  England  during  the 
middle  and  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  has  been 
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either  patriotic  in  the  exclusive,  divisive  sense,  like  Tenny- 
son's outburst  of  Jingoism  in  "Maud,"  apropos  of  the 
Crimean  War,  or  else,  like  Swinburne's  republican  lyrics, 
or  William  Morris's  socialist  rhymes,  it  has  forgotton  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  its  pursuit  of  some  ideal  goal. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  patriotic  in  becoming  humanitarian; 
just  as  conversely,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
Wordsworth's  verse  ceased  to  be  humanitarian — and,  one 
may  add,  poetic — in  proportion  as  he  became  patriotic. 

This  warfare  between  two  moods,  each  of  them  noble 
and  desirable,  and  yet  rarely  combined  in  a  still  more  noble 
harmony,  has  been  clearly  evidenced  in  the  recent  English 
verse  inspired  by  the  South  African  War.  The  original 
difference  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  was  promptly  reflected  in  poetry.  Every 
phase  of  the  conflict  from  the  Jameson  raid — when  Mr. 
Austin's  muse  bolted  before  he  was  ready — down  to  the 
latest  exploit  of  Delarey  or  De  Wet,  has  been  celebrated  in 
newspaper  verse.  Much  of  it  has  been  of  a  high  order, 
and  there  has  been,  upon  both  sides,  the  greatest  plainness 
and  freedom  of  poetical  speech.  Irritation,  dismay,  anger, 
sorrow,  bloodthirstiness,  vanity,  race-hatred,  admiration 
for  courage,  pride,  pity,  exultation  in  the  loyalty  of  the 
colonies,  grief  at  the  extinction  of  the  republics — such  are 
contrasting  and  contradictory  emotions  evoked  in  various 
Englishmen  by  the  struggle  in  the  Transvaal. 

Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley's  volume  of  war 

lyrics  entitled  "For  England's  Sake."     It  thrills  with  pride 

of  race : 

"Ours  is  the  race 

That  tore  the  Spaniard's  ruff, 
That  flung  the  Dutchman  by  the  breech, 
The  Frenchman  by  the  scruff"; 


or  again: 


"  What  if  the  best  of  our  wages  be 
An  empty  sleeve,  a  stiff-set  knee, 
A  crutch  for  the  rest  of  life — who  cares 
So  long  as  the  one  Flag  floats  and  dares, 
So  long  as  the  One  Race  dares  and  grows  V 
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No  verse  could  be  more  intensely  patriotic  in  the  narrow 
sense;  it  is  full  of  fierce  affection,  of  personal  emotion,  of 
vindictiveness  and  fury  and  tenderness. 

And  here,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Mr.  William  Watson, 
equally  sincere,  equally  attached  to  English  soil  and  English 
traditions,  and  yet  writing,  in  profoundest  sorrow  and 
shame,  lines  like  these: 

"The  emulous  armies  waxing  without  cease, 
All-puissant  all  in  vain; 
The  pacts  and  leagues  to  murder  by  delays, 
And  the  dumb  throngs  that  on  the  deaf  thrones  gaze ; 
The  common,  loveless  lust  of  territory : 
The  lips  that  only  babble  of  their  mart, 
While  to  the  night  the  shrieking  hamlets  blaze ; 
The  bought  allegiance,  and  the  purchased  praise, 
False  honor,  and  shameful  glory; — 
Of  all  the  evil  whereof  this  is  part, 
How  weary  is  our  heart, 
How  weary  is  our  heart  these  many  days!" 

Mr.  Henley  is  more  vigorous,  Mr.  Watson  more  thought- 
ful; one  is  virile,  the  other  melancholy;  one  utters  a  cry  of 
conscious  triumph,  the  other  the  lament  of  an  impotent 
minority.  But  these  recent  war-verses  of  the  two  English 
poets  both  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
make  the  production  of  great  patriotic  poetry  so  rare  an 
event.  For  the  political  poet  is  always  tempted  to  declama- 
tion; to  speech  rather  than  song.  Bitter  indignation, 
burning  eloquence,  when  metrically  expressed,  have  often 
the  outer  form  of  poetry;  but  they  usually  lack  its  inner 
spirit.  The  violent  phrase  is  more  easily  compassed  than 
the  new  vision  into  the  heart  of  things,  but  mere  violent 
and  resonant  phrases  are  not  poetry.  Most  patriotic  verse 
is  at  best  a  sort  of  political  oratory,  a  special  plea  for  a 
special  verdict;  it  aims  to  persuade  and  convince  rather 
than  liberate  and  heighten  the  nobler  emotions.  It  voices 
the  tenets  of  a  party,  instead  of  embodying  a  universal 
truth.  It  is  seen  in  its  most  attractive  form  in  political 
satire,  like  parts  of  Don  Juan,  or  a  music-hall  chorus  like 
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"The  Absent-Minded  Beggar,"  a  campaign  rallying  cry, 
"And  Shall  Trelawney  Die,"  or  a  marching  song  like  "John 
Brown's  Body."  All  these  productions  get  their  imme- 
diate effectiveness  at  the  cost  of  permanent  effectiveness 
after  the  political  passion  of  the  hour  has  disappeared. 

Take  that  sentiment  of  pride  of  race;  it  may  be  based 
upon  ignorance  and  vanity  and  contempt  of  foreigners,  like 
the  cries  of  "Shop-keeper!" — "Frog-eater"  once  hurled  so 
comically  back  and  forth  across  the  English  Channel;  and 
there  may  be  likewise  a  very  noble  pride  in  racial  achieve- 
ment and  character,  a  pride  which  does  not  need  to 
depreciate  rival  strains  of  blood.  He  is  a  poor  Englishman 
and  a  poor  American  who  is  not  proud  of  his  country  and 
his  stock.  But  this  pride  is  not  the  sufficient  material  for 
a  great  poem ;  the  interests  of  the  race  must  identify  them- 
selves, in  the  poet's  imagination  at  least,  with  the  larger 
interests  of  man.  The  brave  deed  must  be  more  than 
bravery,  it  must  be  significant  of  some  triumph  of  principle, 
or  liberty,  or  justice,  or  the  right.  Tennyson's  "Ballad  of 
the  Revenge"  is  more  than  a  mere  glorification  of  the 
Elizabethan  sea-dog.  Grenville,  Drake,  and  Howard  were 
freebooters,  no  doubt;  but  these  were  the  men  who  broke 
the  Armada  and  saved  England  from  the  blight  of  Spanish 
tyranny,  and  the  heart  of  every  man  with  red  blood  in  him 
beats  faster  as  he  hears  their  names.  Read  the  most  martial 
and  imperiously  English  play  of  Shakspere,  "King  Henry 
V."  The  poet  is  celebrating  something  more  than  valor, 
namely  the  noble  reverence  from  which  valor  sprang. 
"I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now," 

says  the  faint-hearted  Gloucester  on  the  eve  of  Agincourt, 

and  then  the  King: 

"We  are  in  God's  hands,  brother,  not  in  theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge." 

And  as  that  immortal  day  closes  he  exclaims: 

"O  God,  Thy  arm  was  here: 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  Thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all!     When,  without  stratagem, 
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But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss 
On  one  part  and  the  other!     Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  none  but  Thine." 

There  speaks  the  great  soul,  in  the  accents  of  great 
national  poetry;  there  is  pride  rooted  in  humility. 
Or  pass  from  Shakspere  to  Byron's 

"The  mountains  look  on  Marathon 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea, 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  still  be  free." 

Here  the  feature  of  the  outward  scone,  the  beauty  of 
mountain  and  shore,  are  only  a  frame  Cor  the  fadeless 
picture  of  Greek  heroism.  But  that  heroism  moves  the 
modern  poet's  heart  because  the  whole  history  of  Europe 
and  of  races  yet  to  be  was  influenced  by  (irecian  valor. 
Hence  the  paradox  that  an  English  patriotic  poem  appeals, 
in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  to  the  Englishman  as  man, 
and  not  merely  as  Englishman.  The  "Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington"  praises  the  iron  Duke  because  he 
did  his  duty.  It  is  finely  English;  but  it  is  greatly  human 
too. 

Note  that  limited  sympathy  in  the  poet  implies  a  narrow 
range  of  emotion  to  be  imparted  by  the  poem;  and  con- 
versely it  matters  not  how  insignificant  may  be  his  immediate 
theme  provided  his  imagination  unifies  the  world  and  reveals 
the  relationship  of  part  with  part. 

Indeed  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  an  English  critic 
was  complaining  that  the  Laureate  of  Greater  Britain  "is 
contenting  himself  with  expressing  the  mere  fact  of  Impe- 
rialism, and  not  the  deeper  effects  which  Imperialism  may 
have  upon  life  and  character." 

Now,  whatever  the  justice  of  this  concrete  criticism  of 
Mr.  Kipling,  it  is  with  these  "deeper  effects"  that  great 
patriotic  poetry  concerns  itself.  It  voices  great  faiths, 
great  hopes;  it  is  superbly  conscious  of  national  convictions 
and  desires.     The  poet  does  not  create  these  beliefs  and 
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emotions;  he  rests  back  upon  them,  he  is  borne  up  and 
onward  by  them,  as  a  swimmer  yields  himself  to  the  surf. 
So  Sophocles  wrote  in  the  glorious  hour  of  Greek  freedom 
and  faith,  so  wrote  in  flame  and  music  the  believing  Floren- 
tine; so  wrote  the  great  Elizabethans,  and  the  Frenchmen 
of  the  court  of  Louis  Fourteenth;  in  the  strength  of  a  new 
hope  for  our  old  humanity,  so  wrote  the  young  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge  before  the  Revolution,  and  the  forever  young 
Byron  and  Shelley  after  it ;  so  wrote  Emerson  in  the  serene 
optimism  of  the  Concord  Hymn,  and  Lowell  in  the  poignant 
sorrow,  the  passionate  exaltation  of  the  Commemoration 
Ode. 

Poetry  like  this  cannot  be  written  by  wanting  to  write 
it:  it  is  the  spontaneous  overflow  of  national  vitality;  it  has 
the  gusto  of  immortal  freshness,  as  if  the  world  were  new, — 
remoulded  to  the  heart's  desire. 

But  when  doubt  enters,  and  confusion  of  standards, 
and  searching  analysis,  and  painful  reconstruction  of  the 
theory  of  social  order  and  of  the  foundations  of  religious 
faith,  then  we  may  have  very  true  poetry,  very  subtle  and 
musical  and  personal  poetry,  but  never  any  great  patriotic 
poetry. 

There  are  many  tasks  for  the  human  spirit,  no  doubt, 
which  are  more  essential  to  its  welfare  and  its  advance  than 
the  composition  of  verse.  It  is  better  to  relieve  suffering 
than  to  compose  "The  Song  of  a  Shirt":  better  to  take  up 
the  white  man's  burden  than  to  wax  sentimental  over  it, 
better  to  make  human  life  orderly  and  property  secure  and 
happiness  possible  for  the  meanest  citizen  than  to  chant  a 
national  hymn  in  long  or  short  metre.  But  we  are  not 
discussing  the  question  of  better  or  worse.  We  are  consid- 
ering the  actual  conditions  out  of  which  great  patriotic 
poetry  has  from  time  to  time  arisen  during  the  course  of 
history.  We  have  found  it  the  natural  expression  of  those 
moments  of  wide  joyous  vision  when  the  nation  pauses  an 
instant  in  its  upward  progress  to  breathe  free  and  look  far. 

How  shall  these  conditions  be  fulfilled  in  America? 
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In  Europe  the  great  optimisms  of  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  seem  to  have  exhausted  themselves.  The 
hopes  expressed  in  Tennyson's  first  Locksley  Hall  were 
confessed  in  the  second  Locksley  Hall  to  be  failures. 
Critics  assure  us  that  the  general  European  outlook  is  not 
favorable  to  the  development  of  any  widespread,  high 
emotion,  born  of  strenuous  faith.  But  this  intellectual, 
spiritual  depression  has  not  reached  us  here.  In  spite  of 
every  temporary  blunder  or  disaster  we  Americans  go 
triumphantly,  humorously  ahead.  Indeed,  if  anybody  is 
rash  enough  to  suggest  that  we  are  committing  blunders  or 
courting  disaster,  the  rest  of  us  arc  likely  to  dub  him  a 
weeping  prophet  and  relegate  him  to  the  rear.  To  call  an 
opponent  a  "pessimist"  is  the  blackesl  word  of  political 
obloquy.  In  the  ordinary  American  who  is  doing  a  man's 
work  in  the  world  there  is  a  splendid,  if  somewhat  reckless, 
optimism. 

Yet  we  are  asking  ourselves,  after  all,  whether  there  is 
a  common  fund  of  emotional  energy,  directed  toward  some 
patriotic  end,  and  overflowing  into  great  verse.  And  I 
think  we  must  answer  in  the  negative.  Let  us  take  the  last 
four  years,  beginning  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
War.  Mr.  Stedman  is  puzzled  at  the  lack  of  good  poetry 
inspired  by  that  war.  He  finds  that  the  conflict  was  too 
brief  and  one-sided  to  allow  our  bards  to  tune  their  strings. 
There  can  be  no  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  patriotic 
fervor  that  swept  over  the  country  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1898.  There  was  a  passionate — if  not  very 
permanent — sympathy  for  the  cause  of  Free  Cuba.  The 
great  majority  of  Americans  believed  in  the  righteousness 
of  the  conflict  we  were  waging.  If  our  faith  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause  did  not  speak  through  the  large  voice  of 
poetry,  it  makes  but  little  difference  now.  Yet  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  so  expressed  is  significant.  The  truth  is,  I 
believe,  that  some  of  our  recent  national  issues,  clear  as 
they  may  be  to  the  economist  or  politician,  seem  compli- 
cated and  perplexing  to  the  vision  of  the  poet.     The  war 
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against  the  Philippine  insurgents  presents  a  striking 
instance  of  the  peculiar  conditions  that  confront  the  patri- 
otic verse-maker  at  the  present  moment.  No  section  of 
the  country  has  seriously  or  widely  questioned  the  justice  of 
the  policy  we  have  hitherto  displayed  toward  the  Filipinos. 
The  government  has  been  loyally  and  cheerfully  supported. 
Yet,  if  my  observation  be  correct,  the  verse  called  forth  by 
the  Philippine  War  has  been  very  generally  inspired  by 
opposition  to  it.  Some  of  the  verse  has  been  of  such 
earnest  and  lofty  character  that  it  deserves  every  man's 
respect,  and  it  illustrates  the  phrase  I  have  already  used, 
"the  dilemma  of  the  patriotic  poet."  Our  novelists  and 
poets  will  always  follow  the  flag,  if  they  can.  But  it  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  our  writers  that  they  have 
often  led,  rather  than  followed,  public  opinion,  that  they 
have  always  remained  sensitive  to  ethical  standards.  All 
the  better-known  American  poets  have  maintained  with 
Lowell  that 

"The  ten  commandments  will  not  budge." 

The  ten  commandments  are  a  fixed  quantity;  national 
policy  is,  alas,  at  best,  only  an  approximating  quantity. 
The  poet  with  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  will  rejoice 
to  celebrate  noble  national  achievements.  In  the  presence 
of  what  he  believes  to  be  mistaken  or  ignoble  national 
action  he  is  forced  to  be  silent,  or  to  choose  some  other 
theme.  But  suppose  the  instincts  of  citizenship  are  strong 
in  him?  Suppose  he  feels  so  vividly  the  significance  of 
immediate  political  events  that  he  cannot  keep  silent? 
Then  in  defying  popular  sentiment  he  runs  the  risk  of 
being  branded  as  "disloyal."  And  I  am  by  no  means 
putting  a  theoretical  case. 

The  Philippine  War  has  evoked  some  notable  oratory, 
both  by  men  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  administration 
and  by  those  defending  it.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  notice 
that  certain  lines  of  argument  which  are  effective  in  an 
oration  are  quite  impossible  for  poetry.  It  is  easy,  for 
instance,  to  construct  an  economic  and  industrial  argument 
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for  the  permanent  retention  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
is  possible  to  construct  a  similar  argument  for  waging  war 
in  behalf  of  the  "open  door"  in  China.  Here  is  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  an  elaborate  leading  article  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Political  Science  Quarterly:  "War  must 
remain,  in  the  last  analysis,  a  national  business  under- 
taking, designed  to  procure  or  preserve  foreign  markets, 
that  is,  the  means  of  continued  growth  and  prosperity."* 

Now  an  economist  or  an  orator  can  pass  from  a  dis- 
cussion of  our  moral  duty  to  retain  territory  in  the  Orient 
to  a  proof  of  the  commercial  profit  in  so  doing,  but  the 
moment  a  poet  descends  from  the  high  ground  of  moral 
obligation  to  that  of  commercial  gain  he  becomes  ridiculous. 
He  is  bound  to  observe  the  things  that  are  even  more  per- 
manent and  excellent  than  favorable  balance  sheets  or 
increased  imports  and  exports.  To  the  poet  it  is  righteous- 
ness that  exalteth  a  nation,  and  not  foreign  trade.  I 
should  not  wish  to  be  interpreted  as  implying  that  there  is 
any  necessary  antagonism  between  commerce  and  poetry. 
There  is  not.  The  poetry  of  commerce  has  been  chanted 
over  and  over  again,  but  that  poetry  springs  out  of  certain 
human  relations  which  commerce  makes  possible,  rather 
than  out  of  any  spirit  of  commercialism  itself.  There  is 
little  room  for  poetry  in  the  "full  dinner  pail," — and  still 
less  room,  for  that  matter,  in  the  empty  dinner  pail.  The 
sources  of  great  poetry  are  in  the  greater  emotions,  and 
though  gain-getting  is  one  of  the  dominant  passions  of  our 
time  and  has  wrought  incontrovertible  good  for  every  one 
of  us,  it  has  not  yet  received  any  patent  of  nobility. 

Let  us  face  the  facts  frankly.  That  temper  of  mere 
commercialism  which  has  accompanied  recent  American 
progress, — a  sort  of  sleek  campfollower  in  the  rear  of  our 
victories, — is  a  secret  foe  to  patriotic  feeling.  Humanita- 
rianism  and  socialism  may  be  opposed  at  many  points  to 
patriotism,  but  at  least  they  set  up  theoretical  standards 
that  are  very  fine.     But  the  mere  commercial  instinct  has 

*  Edward  V.  D.  Robinson,  Polit.  Sc.  Quart.,  Dec,  1900. 
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often  sapped  the  spirit  of  patriotism  without  establishing 
any  worthy  ideal  in  its  place.  If,  as  the  military  experts 
are  now  declaring,  only  those  countries  with  big  bank 
accounts, — the  countries  that  can  afford  to  go  to  war, — are 
likely  to  secure  their  rights,  what  is  to  become  of  those 
sentiments  of  national  honor  and  justice  which  have 
hitherto  been  recognized  as  the  noblest  springs  of  human 
action? 

One  other  foe  to  distinctively  national  poetry  in  connec- 
tion with  our  present  political  aspirations  remains  to  be 
noted.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  feeling,  first  adequately 
voiced  in  verse  by  Mr.  Kipling,  of  the  destiny  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  So  far  as  our  conception  of  the  destiny 
of  that  race  is  an  exalted  one,  it  may  result  in  high  poetry, 
but  this  verse  can  never  be  patriotic  in  the  ordinary  sense 
if  it  is  to  celebrate  at  the  same  moment  the  achievements 
and  duties  of  other  Anglo-Saxons  living  under  political 
systems  widely  differing  from  ours.  I  do  not  deny  the 
sincerity  of  conviction  that  rings  in  "The  White  Man's 
Burden,"  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  an  un-American 
poem.  The  spirit  of  militant  Anglo-Saxonism  is,  at  the 
best,  exclusive  and  patronizing;  at  its  worst,  it  is  full  of 
potential  danger  to  civilization.  "The  Anglo-Saxon  race," 
said  Emerson  as  long  ago  as  1854,  in  discussing  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  "is  proud  and  strong  and  selfish.  They 
believe  only  in  Anglo-Saxons.  In  1825  Greece  found 
America  deaf,  Poland  found  America  deaf,  and  Hungary 
found  her  deaf.  England  maintains  trade,  not  liberty." 
Doubtless  we  Anglo-Saxons  will  "find  ourselves"  in  time, 
and  do  our  share  of  the  world's  work  all  the  better,  per- 
haps, because  of  our  racial  pride  and  strength  and  self-will. 
But  the  part  which  America  is  to  play  has  been  assigned  to 
her  so  suddenly,  the  political  future  of  the  world  is  unfold- 
ing so  dramatically,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  literary 
oracles  are  dumb.  Until  within  four  years  no  one  believed 
that  any  appreciable  portion  of  our  interests  would  ever  lie 
outside  of  what  were  then  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
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Yet  those  internal  problems  in  which  most  of  us  have 
thought  that  we  were  dealing  with  the  highest  interests  of 
humanity  and  working  out  results  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  world  have  been  declared  petty  and  parochial.  Pub- 
licists tell  us  that  our  chief  concern  is  henceforth  to  be 
with  world  problems  and  the  division  of  world  responsibili- 
ties. It  may  be  true,  but  such  verdicts  confute  the  voices 
of  the  older  time,  and  interrupt — at  least  temporarily — the 
spontaneous  play  of  national  emotion. 

But  I  have  said  quite  enough  about  the  circumstances 
that  have  recently  combined  against  the  production  of  great 
American  poetry.  Let  us  grant  the  antagonism  between 
sectional  or  racial  or  humanitarian  instincts  and  national 
instincts,  the  conflict  between  the  noble  and  the  base  in 
our  conceptions  of  national  duty.  Grant  the  reconstruct  ion 
of  political  theory,  the  sense  that  we  are  moving  through 
untried  ways  toward  sonic  unknown  goal.  Is  there  nothing 
that  compensates  for  all  this.'  Here  is  an  immense  countrj 
made  up  of  men  and  women  from  many  stocks,  many 
traditions,  many  beliefs.  What  shall  unify  it.'  Hitherto 
we  have  shown  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  unification. 
Various  sections,  various  faiths,  various  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling  have  been  swiftly  subordinated  in  times  of 
national  crisis  to  American  modes  of  feeling.  Men  like 
Webster,  the  rugged  son  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts, have  spoken  in  moments  of  national  peril,  for  the 
country,  and  the  whole  country.  Lincoln,  the  product  of 
the  rude  frontier  civilization  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois, 
became  our  "first  American."  Such  men  have  saturated 
themselves  in  American  ideals.  They  have  had  the  most 
intense  faith  in  American  character.  They  have  penetrated 
by  a  sort  of  miraculous  insight  to  the  conditions  of  our 
American  problem. 

These  instances  of  men  notable  in  our  political  life  give 
us  a  hint  of  the  laws  which  must  govern  the  expression  of 
our  national  life  through  literature.  If  that  national  life 
is  in  the  future  to  be  voiced  in  worthy  literature,  it  must 
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be  adequately  understood  by  writers  great  enough  to 
interpret  it.  It  must  be  expressed  in  simple  terms.  Is  it 
then  so  hard  for  a  man  of  letters  to  understand  the  spirit 
of  American  democracy,  and  to  confess  his  faith  in  it"?  It 
has  been  done  very  recently,  in  the  words  addressed  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  by  the  president  of  our  oldest 
university,  a  scholar  in  whom  all  college-bred  Americans 
feel  a  common  pride  and  almost  a  sense  of  common  pos- 
session,— one  whom  the  University  of  California  hoped  to 
welcome  on  this  occasion.  Said  President  Eliot:  "Democ- 
racy is  only  a  further  unfolding  of  the  multitudinous  human 
nature,  which  is  essentially  stable.  It  does  not  mean  the 
abolition  of  leadership,  or  an  averaged  population,  or  a  dead- 
level  of  society.  Like  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms 
of  government,  it  means  a  potent  influence  for  those  who 
prove  capable  of  exerting  it,  and  a  highly  diversified  society 
on  many  shifting  levels,  determined  in  liberty,  and  perpetu- 
ally exchanging  members  up  and  down.  ***** 
Democracy  has  proved  here  to  be  a  safe  social  order — safe 
for  the  property  of  individuals,  safe  for  the  finer  arts  of 
living,  safe  for  diffused  public  happiness  and  well-being." 

If  we  need  a  revival  of  American  patriotic  poetry,  it  is 
because  in  this  hour  of  intensified  national  consciousness 
we  need  men  who  are  able  to  make  such  a  simple,  manly, 
robust  reassertion  of  American  principles.  Our  sense  of 
our  own  role  as  a  republican  nation  need  not  make  us  fail 
in  courtesy  toward  any  of  our  monarchical  friends  across 
the  sea.  Our  sympathy  with  Great  Britain  in  particular  is 
natural  and  right.  But  it  should  not  cause  us  to  forget 
what  we  are  and  what  we  stand  for.  The  only  courtesy 
worth  showing  or  receiving  is  that  which  springs  from 
self-respect.  We  can  have  no  worthy  national  poetry  or 
prose  without  a  distinct  conception  of  American  national 
ideals.  Those  ideals  will  be  our  best  contribution  to  any 
possible  concert  of  World- Powers. 

In  the  presence  of  this  academic  audience  I  may  be 
permitted  an  academic  illustration  of  the  relation  of  our 
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branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  the  general  progress 
of  the  world.  In  the  student  procession  which  marched 
through  the  streets  of  New  Haven  last  October  to  celebrate 
the  bi-centennial  of  Yale,  there  were  delegates  of  under- 
graduates from  Harvard  and  Princeton,  Wesleyan  and 
Trinity.  Arrayed  in  the  colors  of  their  distinctive  colleges, 
singing  their  old  songs  and  giving  their  own  cheers,  these 
boyish  guests  kept  step  to  the  marching  music  of  that  great 
procession.  It  is  safe  to  say  thai  the  college  loyalty  of 
those  representatives  of  rival  institutions  was  never  more 
intense  than  at  that  moment  when  they  paid,  not  mereh  a 
courteous  tribute  to  Yale,  but  their  homage  to  that  which 
is  greater  than  any  one  institution,  namely,  the  principle 
of  academic  education  itself.  Apply  this  analogy  to  the 
broader  field.  America  is  a  magnificent  word.  It  stirs 
our  loyalty.  But  there  is  a  still  greater  word,— the  word 
civilization.  As  each  college  best  serves  the  cause  of 
higher  education  by  keeping  faith  with  its  own  traditions 
and  aims,  by  marching  under  its  own  flag;  so  the  service 
which  America  may  render  to  civilization  is  to  be  wrought 
by  devotion  to  the  republican  principles  that  makes  our 
place  among  the  nations  so  distinctive. 

The  relation,  then,  of  democracy  to  civilization, — that 
is  the  vast  question  to  which  our  inquiry  about  American 
national  poetry  has  inevitably  led.  I  have  described 
democracy  in  the  words  of  an  American  and  a  Protestant; 
let  me  quote  to  you  the  definition  of  civilization  given,  in  a 
single  sentence,  by  an  Irishman  and  a  Roman  Caeholic,  the 
late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  at  Saratoga:  "Its  true  signs  are  thought  for 
the  poor  and  suffering,  chivalrous  regard  and  respect  for 
women,  the  frank  recognition  of  human  brotherhood,  irre- 
spective of  race,  or  color,  or  nation,  or  religion;  the 
narrowing  of  the  domain  of  mere  force  as  a  governing 
factor  in  the  world,  the  love  of  ordered  freedom,  abhorrence 
of  what  is  mean  and  cruel,  ceaseless  devotion  to  the  claims 
of  justice." 
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That  is  a  great  jurist's  definition  of  human  progress. 
The  scholar,  the  religious  mystic,  the  scientist,  the  man  of 
affairs,  will  each  rewrite  that  definition  in  the  terms  of  his 
own  profession.  But  it  must  be  written  in  some  fashion  by 
every  one  of  us.  I  should  not  have  asked  your  attention  to 
a  single  field  of  contemporary  letters  if  literature  were  an 
end  in  itself.  The  proof  of  national  greatness  does  not  lie 
primarily  in  verse  or  prose;  it  is  rather  in  the  cheerful 
acceptance  of  every  national  responsibility,  the  glad  under- 
taking of  any  sacrifice  demanded  by  twentieth  century 
civilization.  But  a  discussion  of  patriotic  verse  is  not 
without  significance  if  it  has  led  us  to  the  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  distinctive  standard  of  civilization  in 
these  United  States,  some  native  test  of  social  progress, 
some  deep  community  of  emotional  life.  These  are  the 
prerequisites  of  any  literature  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
If  American  ideals  remain  noble,  if  American  life  grows 
increasingly  rich  and  joyous,  we  shall  not  care  very  much 
whether  we  have  national  poetry;  but  it  is  out  of  that 
divine  carelessness,  that  serene  consciousness  of  victorious 
energy,  that  poetry  is  born. 
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THE  POLICY  CONCERNING  MEMBERSHIP  IN 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITIES.* 


By  Irving  Stringham. 


"Shall  the  membership  of  th   Association  be  enlarged?" 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  categorical  answer,  an 
unequivocal  "yes"  or  "no"  to  this  question.  If  it  be  shown 
that  outside  of  this  association  there  are  any  institutions 
whose  interests,  aims,  and  achievements  place  them  unques- 
tionably in  the  rank  of  universities,  institul  ions  maintaining 
efficient  graduate  schools,  then  it  is  our  manifest  duty  to 
invite  them  to  membership  in  this  Association;  if  there  be 
none,  we  shall  wisely  hesitate  to  enlarge  our  membership. 

But  I  shall  not  discuss  the  claims  to  membership  of  any 
particular  institutions.  I  shall  not  even  mention  by  name 
any  institutions  not  now  members  of  the  Association.  We 
cannot  elect  new  members  at  this  meeting,  and  this  is  not 
the  time  or  place  for  making  an  effective  canvass  upon  any 
nominations. 

I  turn  to  the  second  part  of  the  first  question ;  "  Is  there 
a  principle  of  selection  by  which  ire  should  be  guided?" 

The  articles  of  organization  of  the  association  declare: 

That  "it  is  founded  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
matters  of  common  interest  relating  to  graduate  study." 

*  A  paper  read  at  the  third  conference  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  February  26,  1902,  by  the  Delegate  from  the  University  of 
California. 
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That  "  it  is  composed  of  institutions  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican Continent  engaged  in  giving  advanced  or  graduate 
instruction." 

That  "Institutions  [other  than  those  composing  its 
initial  membership]  may  be  admitted  [to  membership]  at 
the  annual  conference  on  the  invitation  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  endorsed  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Association." 

The  procedure  for  admitting  new  members,  adopted  at 
the  last  annual  conference,  is  the  following: 

"The  Executive  Committee  shall  invite  from  the  univer- 
sities representing  the  Association  nominations  of  new 
members.  At  least  one  month  before  each  annual  meeting 
such  nominations  shall  be  communicated  to  the  members  of 
the  Association.  The  proper  authorities  of  the  universities 
composing  the  Association  shall  be  requested  to  instruct 
their  delegates  with  a  vote  on  each  university  approved  for 
membership  by  the  Executive  Committee." 

This  procedure  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the 
University  of  California,  by  vote  of  its  Graduate  Council. 
It  is  a  very  definite  plan,  easily  put  into  practice,  but  no 
application  of  it  has  been  made;  no  new  members  have 
been  nominated. 

Is  the  failure  to  nominate  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  Association  are  unanimous  in  the  view  that 
the  membership  should  not  be  enlarged?  Hardly  so;  that 
this  question  has  been  proposed,  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  have  adopted  it  for  discussion,  give  evidence 
that  some  of  us  are  in  doubt,  would  perhaps  welcome  to 
membership  some  institutions  not  in  the  initial  organi- 
zation. Our  hesitancy  must  be  due  either  to  ignorance  of 
the  conditions  existing  at  the  more  recently  organized 
graduate  schools,  or,  perhaps,  to  a  fear  that  the  candidates 
which  we  should  like  to  nominate  might  fail  of  election, 
and  thus  be  subjected  to  an  unpleasant  notoriety. 

Granting  that  we  adhere  to  our  present  method  of 
nomination  and  election,  we  seem  therefore  to  be  urged  to 
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the  formulation  of  a  guiding  principle  that  shall  help  us  to 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  those  institutions 
whose  claims  to  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the 
Association  may  be  presented  for  our  consideration.  A 
strict  rule  we  have  decided  not  to  have,  but  a  guiding 
principle  may  be  possible.  I  offer  for  your  consideration 
the  following  declaration : 

The  maintenance  of  a  well-organized  graduate  school 
and  the  insistance  upon  high  ideals  of  scholarship  in  grad- 
uate study  shall  constitute  the  basis  of  the  selection;  and 
the  association  invites  to  membership  every  university  that 
can  fairly  meet  such  a  standard. 

The  graduate  school  which  is  so  in  fact  and  not  merely 
upon  paper,  has  certain  characters  by  which  it  may  be 
recognized:  It  has  adequate  funds,  it  has  able  teachers,  it 
has  capable  students,  it  has  a  good  organization,  it  has  the 
university  atmosphere,  and  it  nmst  have,  not  some  of  these 
gifts,  but  all  of  them,  if  it  fulfil  its  promise  of  efficient 
guidance  to  the  students  whom  it  attracts  to  its  halls. 

Of  these  prime  requisites,  the  last  is  at  once  the  most 
essential  and  the  most  difficult  to  attain;  essential  because 
it  implies  the  existence  of  nearly  all  the  other  essentials, 
and  difficult  because  men  able  to  create  it  are  rare,  and 
governing  boards  are  not  always  good  judges  of  such 
men.  The  scholarly  man  is  so  by  virtue  of  his  bringing 
up,  not  by  virtue  of  his  talents,  or  special  acquirements; 
he  is  so  because  he  has  lived  in  a  scholarly  atmosphere  long 
enough  to  have  acquired  the  scholar's  instinctive  habits 
and  insights.  These,  by  daily  contact  with  his  pupils,  he 
imparts  in  turn  to  them,  and  thereby  attains  to  the  rank 
of  the  genuine  university  teacher.  He  is  the  severe  but 
kindly  critic,  with  a  keen  discernment  for  right  and  wrong 
tendencies  in  the  work  of  his  students,  able,  therefore,  to 
guard  them  against  wasting  time  upon  trivial  matters.  A 
trivial  thesis  or  a  strong  subject  treated  weakly  cannot 
pass  muster  with  an  able  scholar. 

The  university  may  be  said  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
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transmitting  from  one  generation  to  another  these  high 
ideals  of  scholarship,  though  the  modern  university  is 
something  more  than  this,  for  in  these  ideals  it  includes 
specialism.  Yet  specialism  itself  is  not  the  university. 
It  is  a  valuable  means  to  an  end,  an  important  instrument 
in  the  process  of  mind-making,  but  as  an  end  in  itself  it 
belongs  to  the  technical  and  industrial  side  of  education; 
and  by  all  means  let  us  not  misname  the  technical  school 
a  university.  The  schools  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  and  of 
Engineering  are  properly  parts  of  a  university  system,  but 
the  aims  of  such  schools  are  somewhat  antagonistic,  I  take 
it,  to  those  of  a  graduate  school  proper,  and  to  that  extent 
they  do  not  help  but  hinder  the  development  of  those  ideals 
of  university  life  which  we  design  to  foster  in  this  asso- 
ciation. 

Our  most  important  tangible  criterion  of  a  university's 
value,  then,  is  to  be  found  in  the  known  ability  of  its  men, 
as  scholars,  as  teachers,  as  investigators,  and  in  the  amount 
of  time  its  men  of  acknowledged  ability  are  permitted  to 
devote  to  the  interests  of  its  graduate  school.  We  shall 
have  to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  group  of  men  of  the 
proper  stamp  will  ultimately  create  and  maintain  university 
standards  and  the  university  atmosphere,  provided  adequate 
material  resources  are  theirs  for  that  purpose,  enabling 
them  to  make  the  graduate  school  their  most  important 
concern. 

Ample  funds  are  therefore  a  third  prime  requisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  graduate  school.  This  fact  is  so 
evident  that  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it;  but  it  is  a  consider- 
ation which  we  should  not  leave  out  of  account.  I  think 
we  should  all  agree  that  an  institution  struggling  to 
maintain  an  organized  graduate  school  with  markedly 
inadequate  resources  should  not  have  the  endorsement 
which  membership  in  this  Association  would  give. 

Lastly,  there  must  be  students  and  a  plan  of  study  for 
them;  students  who  are  capable  of  sustained  effort  and 
systematic   courses    of    study    in    the   higher    reaches    of 
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learning;  students  not  handicapped  by  the  necessity  of 
piecing  out  a  defective  undergraduate  training  and  courses 
not  scaled  to  the  capacity  of  the  undergraduate  student; 

students  whose  entire  time  is  available  for  study  and 
courses  whose  entire  range  is  in  sonic  advanced  field. 

A  good  organization,  however,  does  not  merely  provide 
systematic  instruction,  it  also  governs  the  conduct  of 
students  and  faculty,  it  enacts  laws  by  means  of  which  the 
conferring  of  the  higher  degrees  is  properly  safeguarded, 
it  fixes  responsibilities  definitely  npon  persons  qualified  to 
bear  them;  in  particular  it  devises  checks  by  means  of 
which  departments  weak  in  resisting  power  are  fortified 
against  appeals  for  favor.  In  a  graduate  school  of  long 
standing,  such  safeguards  as  these  might  easily  exisl 
without  formality  of  statute;  in  a  new  school  nol  so,  and 
the  absence  of  good  organization,  in  a  given  case,  might 
constitute  sufficient  ground  for  an  adverse  vote  on  the 
question  of  proposed  membership  in  this  Association. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  thai  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  the  claims  of  any  institution  to  member- 
ship in  the  Association,  we  need  to  have  definite  answers 
to  the  following  questions:  Has  it  adequate  funds,  able 
teachers,  a  good  organization,  capable  students,  an  environ- 
ment <>f  university  ideals.'  In  brief,  does  it  maintain  a 
well-organized  graduate  school  and  insist  upon  high  ideals 
of  scholarship  in  graduate  study.'  If  some  of  these  things 
are  difficult  to  define,  they  are  nevertheless  well  understood 
by  all  who  have  been  in  residence  at  the  great  seats  of 
learning. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  effective  electors  of 
the  Association  are  our  colleagues  in  the  various  graduate 
schools  here  represented.  The  proper  authorities  in  those 
schools  are  requested  to  instruct  their  delegates  with  a  vote 
upon  the  candidate  approved  for  membership  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  word  requested  evidently  means  that 
the  various  schools  may  use  their  discretion;  they  may 
instruct  their  delegates  with  a  definite  vote,  or  they  may 
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instruct  them  to  form  their  own  judgment  at  the  annual 
meeting,  when  the  discussion  upon  candidates  and  the  vot- 
ing takes  place. 

But  in  any  case  it  is  desirable,  it  seems  to  me  quite 
essential,  that  a  thorough  canvass  of  proposed  new  members 
should  be  taken  first,  not  here,  but  at  the  several  univers- 
ities, where  the  knowledge  of  many  persons  can  be  brought 
to  bear.  The  delegates  sent  to  this  conference  do  not  repre- 
sent all  the  departments  of  university  activity,  and  many  of 
us  would  find  it  impossible  to  vote  intelligently  upon  any 
candidate  that  might  be  proposed,  without  the  aid  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  first-hand  information.  A  subse- 
quent canvass  at  our  annual  conference  would  then  be 
effective. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  first-hand  knowl- 
edge in  this  matter.  Catalogues  or  announcements  of 
courses  are  not  trustworthy  sources  of  information.  A 
hundred  names  of  graduate  students  in  our  catalogues  does 
not  always  mean  a  hundred  students  pursuing  strictly  higher 
courses  of  study;  on  the  contrary  it  may  mean  perhaps  a 
few,  perhaps  none.  What  it  really  does  mean  we  need  to 
know.  There  are  a  few  universities,  not  members  of  this 
association,  that  have  upon  their  rolls  more  than  a  hundred 
graduate  students,  and  there  are  several  others  that  have 
more  than  fifty.  But  what  these  young  people  are  doing 
the  catalogues  do  not  inform  us.  There  were  eleven  grad- 
uate students  at  Harvard  in  1812,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if 
graduate  instruction  was  given  by  Harvard  College  at  that 
time.  A  graduate  department  was  organized  at  Yale  College 
in  1847;  should  we  recognize  such  a  department  now  as 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  well  organized  graduate  school? 
Was  there  anything  different  in  Yale  College  at  that  time 
from  the  spirit  and  method  of  an  undergraduate  school"? 
Such  questions  as  these  will  force  themselves  upon  our 
attention  whenever  new  members  are  proposed. 

Therefore  let  each  nomination  be  accompanied  by  definite 
information,  not  only  concerning  the  number  of  graduate 
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students  in  attendance,  but  also  concerning  the  character  of 
their  performance,  concerning  the  ability  and  standing  in 
the  scholastic  world  of  the  men  who  are  their  sponsors, 
concerning  the  resources  available  for  research,  concerning 
organization,  and  last,  not  least,  concerning  the  attitude  of 
both  faculty  and  students  toward  the  scholarly  ideal. 

With  such  information  at  hand  the  votes  of  the  various 
universities  represented  in  the  Association  may  l>e  safely 
trusted.  If  our  membership  is  enlarged  by  that  process,  we 
shall  heartily  welcome  the  new  members. 

A  further  question  concerning  the  membership  of  the 
Association  is  important:  "Should  separate  instil  til  ions 
devoted  to  theology,  law,  medicine,  or  the  applied  sciences  be 
eligible  to  membership?" 

The  answer  which  my  colleagues  give  to  that  question  is 
a  definitive  no.  The  reasons  for  this  answer  are  practical. 
The  task  of  deciding  what  institutions  amongst  the  hundreds 
existing  in  America  should  be  entitled  to  membership  would 
be  an  impossible  one.  The  expert  knowledge  necessary  for 
such  a  task  exists  only  in  small  measure  in  this  association. 
I  feel  sure  that  we  do  not  want  to  stir  up  the  animosities 
that  would  at  once  arise  if  we  should  undertake  it. 

The  Association  ought,  however,  to  welcome  the  forma- 
tion of  parallel  associations  composed  of  the  various 
professional  schools,  and  might  advantageously  cooperate 
with  them. 

I  shall  answer  the  second  question,  which  is  a  part  of 
our  topic  of  discussion,  very  briefly. 

"Should  the  Association  devote  its  attention  wholly  to 
<{uestions  concerned  with  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
graduate  ivork;  and  if  so,  should  graduate  work  in  law, 
medicine,  theology,  and  the  applied  sciences  be  included?11 

My  answer  is,  the  Association  should  devote  its  attention 
chiefly  to  questions  concerned  with  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  graduate  work  in  the  philosophical  and  scientific 
faculties  proper;  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  scientific 
or  educational  questions  pertaining  to  professional  study. 
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Most  of  our  universities  maintain  schools  of  law,  medi- 
cine, theology,  or  technical  science.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  refuse  to  discuss  any  questions  vital  to  our 
university  organization? 

Important  scientific  and  educational  questions  are 
involved  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  some  of  our 
professional  schools,  and  such  questions  are  likely  to  assume 
greater  importance  as  time  passes.  Let  there  be  drawn  no 
hard  and  fast  line  here,  but  rather  let  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  free  to  make  up  our  programme  each  year  in 
accordance  with  its  best  judgment. 

Our  constitution  need  not  be  changed  for  this  purpose; 
it  does  not  restrict  either  the  choice  of  topic  or  the  choice 
of  delegates.  If  the  Association  has  set  the  precedent  that 
only  topics  relating  to  the  graduate  schools  may  be  discussed 
and  only  delegates  engaged  in  giving  instruction  in  such 
schools  may  be  sent  to  its  meetings,  it  may  reverse  that 
precedent  at  any  time  by  a  simple  change  of  practice. 
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THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


By  Irving  Stringham. 


The  third  annua]  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  was  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  twenty- 
fifth,  twenty-sixth,  and  twenty-seventh  of  February,  1902. 
The  fourteen  universities  constituting  the  membership  of 
the  Association  sent  t<>  this  meeting  twenty  -three  delegates, 
of  whom  seven  were  the  presidents  of  the  institutions  they 
represented.  Their  first  coming  together  was  on  Tuesday, 
February  25,  at  an  informal  reception  and  luncheon 
tendered  to  the  delegates  by  President  Harper  in  the 
Quadrangle  Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

There  were  four  formal  sessions  of  the  Association,  the 
first  of  which  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  the 
Haskell  Assembly  Room  of  the  University  of  Chicago;  the 
other  three  were  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  the 
Studebaker  Building,  adjoining  the  Auditorium  Hotel. 
The  topics  of  the  programme  which  had  been  prepared  and 
announced  by  the  Executive  Committee  were  taken  up  and 
discussed  in  the  following  order.  I  indicate,  by  very  brief 
summaries,  the  outcome  of  some  of  the  discussions,  full 
reports  of  which  will  be  published,  within  a  few  weeks,  in 
the  Association's  Journal  of  Proceedings. 

1. — "The  scope  and  character  of  the  dissertation  required 
of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Should  there  be  a  requirement  that   the    dissertation  be 
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printed?"  The  discussion  was  opened,  for  the  University  of 
Chicago,  by  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale.  The  chief 
interest  centered  in  the  second  part  of  the  question,  which 
Mr.  Hale  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  only  two  dissenting  opinions  from  his  conclusion. 

2. — "Should  the  membership  of  the  Association  be 
enlarged?  If  so,  on  what  principle  of  selection?  Should 
the  Association  devote  its  attention  wholly  to  questions 
concerned  with  the  organization  and  conduct  of  graduate 
work;  and  if  so,  should  graduate  work  in  law,  medicine, 
theology,  and  applied  sciences  be  included?"  The  discussion 
was  opened,  for  the  University  of  California,  by  Professor 
Irving  Stringham,  whose  paper  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  the  Chronicle.  There  were  several  strong 
pleas  in  favor  of  admitting  new  members  to  the  Association 
and  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  scope  of  the  discussions  should  be  widened  so  as  to 
include  topics  which  concern  graduate  instruction  in  the 
professional  schools,  No  attempt  was  made  to  change  the 
present  procedure  in  the  nomination  and  election  of  new 
members,  but  the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to 
submit,  at  least  sixty  days  before  the  next  annual  meeting, 
an  approved  list  of  candidates  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
proper  electors  in  the  various  institutions  constituting  the 
present  membership  of  the  Association. 

3. — "Report  on  Migration  of  Graduate  Students,"  pre- 
sented, for  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  by  Acting  Presi- 
dent Edward  Asahel  Birge.  The  report  consisted  of  an 
interesting  table  of  statistics  gathered  from  eleven  of  the 
fourteen  universities  represented  in  the  Association.  These 
statistics  will  appear  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Proceedings. 

4. — "What  is  research,  in  the  University  sense,  and  how 
may  it  best  be  promoted?"  The  question  was  answered  by 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  in  a  very 
interesting  informal  talk,  full  of  suggestion  and  wise 
advise. 

5. — "Should  the  granting  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
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be  encouraged  or  discouraged?  Upon  what  condition  should 
it  be  given,  and  what  standard  of  accomplishment  should  it 
mark?"  The  discussion  was  opened  for  Cornell  University, 
by  Professor  Horatio  Stevens  White.  With  one  exception, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  speakers  that  the  Master's 
degree  should  be  retained. 

The  formal  sessions  of  the  Association  closed  at  noon  on 
Thursday,  February  '11 ,  after  about  ten  hours  had  been 
devoted  to  discussions  of  the  assigned  topics.  These  dis- 
cussions were  formal  only  in  so  far  as  the  presentation  of  a 
written  paper  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  tended  to 
make  them  so.  In  a  company  numbering  only  twenty-three 
persons  it  was  possible  for  every  delegate  to  have  a  hearing 
and  the  absence  of  newspaper  reporters  encouraged  freedom 
of  speech.  A  good  deal  of  informality  was  therefore  char- 
acteristic of  the  meetings  and  where  differences  of  opinion 
existed  they  got  expressed  without  difficulty.  Agreements, 
however,  far  outnumbered  the  differences;  and  it  is  a 
striking  result  of  twenty-five  years  of  university  building  in 
this  country  that  at  leasl  fourteen  of  the  leading  institu- 
tions, without  concerted  action  of  any  sort,  find  ihemselves 
in  substantial  harmom  upon  all  important  university 
questions. 

The  University  Club  of  Chicago  repeated  its  hospitali- 
ties of  a  year  ago  by  inviting  the  delegates  to  a  banquet  on 
Thursday  evening.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  "The 
Relation  of  Universities  to  Business  and  Professional 
Life,"  was  responded  to  in  a  very  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive manner  by  Professor  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs, 
Professor  Andrew  Fleming  West,  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  and  President  David  Stan-  Jordan. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  convene  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-ninth  of  December, 
1902.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  this 
meeting  are:  Yale  University  (President),  Chicago 
Unversity  (Secretary),  Columbia  University,  Michigan 
University,   Cornell  University. 
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By  Victor  Henderson. 


In  August  Henry  Morse  Stephens  and  Adolph  Caspar 
Miller  will  become  permanent  members  of  the  University  of 
California.  Professor  Miller  returns  to  his  Alma  Mater  as 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce.  Professor 
Stephens  will  be  Professor  of  History  and  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Extension. 

Professor  Stephens  will  have  entire  charge  of  the  new 
Department  of  University  Extension.  He  will  form  at 
various  centers  in  California  classes  whose  organization 
will  be  definite  and  whose  members  will  do  prescribed  work, 
prepare  papers,  and  take  examinations.  Certificates  will 
be  granted  for  courses  satisfactorily  completed.  Hitherto 
little  has  been  done  by  the  University  of  California  in  this 
field  beyond  the  maintenance  of  courses  of  lectures  in  San 
Francisco  and  its  neighborhood.  There  promises  to  be  a 
distinct  demand  for  regularly  organized  study  classes  in 
various  parts  of  California — particularly  among  teachers, 
and  in  the  smaller  towns.  Professor  Stephens  will  enter 
upon  this  important  undertaking,  which  promises  so  much 
of  usefulness  to  California,  with  enthusiasm  and  with  an 
experience  derived  from  long  acquaintance  with  the  most 
successful  extension  system  ever  anywhere  conducted.  For 
a  number  of  years  he  was  one  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
Extension  staff. 

For  the  past  eight  years  Professor  Stephens  has  held  the 
chair  of  Modern  European  and  English  History  in  Cornell 
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University.  His  brilliant  powers  as  a  lecturer,  investigator, 
and  author,  have  brought  him  to  the  forefront  of  contem- 
porary historical  scholars,  and  his  personality  and  his 
services  in  stimulating  loyalty,  harmony,  and  unity  in  the 
University  body  have  won  for  him  a  unique  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  Cornell  students  and  alumni. 

Professor  Stephens  was  born  in  England,  received  his 
B.A.  and  his  M.A.  as  a  member  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  lived  as  a  journalist  and  lecturer 
in  London.  He  lectured  at  the  University  of  California 
during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  academic  year  1900-01,  and 
again  in  the  last  Summer  Session.  Among  his  published 
writings  are:  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  1886;  The 
Story  of  Portugal,  1891;  Albuquerque,  1892;  Speeches  of 
Statesmen  and  Orators  of  the  French  Revolution,  1892; 
Revolutionary  Europe  (1789-1815),  1893;  Modern  Euro- 
pean History  (1600-1890),  1899,  and  Select  Documents  of 
English  Constitutional  History  ( with  George  Burton  Adams, 
Professor  of  History  in  Yale  University),  1901.  Professor 
Stephens  is  an  associate  editor  of  the  American  Historical 
R<  riew. 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY  AND    COMMERCE. 

The  growth  of  the  University,  and  the  development  of 
the  College  of  Commerce,  whose  interests  require  a  very 
much  enlarged  range  of  instruction  in  economic  subjects, 
has  rendered  necessary  the  organization  of  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy,  to  whose  head  Professor  Miller 
has  been  called.  In  the  new  department  Associate  Professor 
Plehn  will  continue  to  direct  his  attention  primarily  to 
finance  and  statistics,  and  Assistant  Professor  Page  to 
economic  history.  It  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  the  force 
of  the  department  two  persons  who  shall  give  instruction  in 
commercial  methods  and  in  commercial  history.  During 
the  coming  year  Professor  Miller  will  offer  courses  in 
economic  theory,  in  the  financial  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  unsettled  economic  problems  of  the  day. 
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Professor  Miller  returns  to  old  associations  as  student 
and  as  instructor.     He  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1866, 
received  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  1887,  and  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1888;  in  1889-90 
was  Instructor  in  Political  Economy  in  Harvard  University; 
in  1890-91  was  Lecturer  in  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  and  in  1891-92  was  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  and  Finance  in  Cornell  University. 
In  1892  he  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  Finance,  and  in  1893 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Finance.     He  spent  the  second 
half  of  the  academic  year  1900-01  in  Berkeley  as  Professor 
of  Finance.     Among  his  published  writings  on  economic 
subjects  have  been  the  following:     International  Protection 
of  Workmen,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  July,  1889; 
Conversion    of   the    English    Debt,    Quarterly   Review    of 
Economics,  July,  1890;   Incidence  of  Taxation,  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  June,  1893;   National  Finances  and  the 
Income  Tax,  ibid.,  June,  1895;  Taxation  in  Massachusetts, 
ibid.,  March,  1898;  Principles  of  Railway  Finance,  Chicago, 
1893;    Monetary  Problems  in  the  United  States,  Chicago, 
1895;  Relation  of  College  Education  to  Success  in  Business, 
University   Record,   Chicago,   December,    1899.     Professor 
Miller  is  an  associate  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy . 

APPOINTMENTS    OF    EEGENTS. 

Governor  Gage  has  reappointed  Mr.  Isaias  William 
Hellman  as  Regent.  The  appointment  is  for  the  full  term 
of  sixteen  years,  that  is,  until  1918.  Mr.  Charles  Stetson 
Wheeler,  B.L.,  California,  1884,  has  been  appointed 
Regent  to  complete  the  term,  expiring  in  1906,  of  the 
late  Mr.  Albert  Miller.  Mr.  Rudolph  J.  Taussig  has  been 
chosen  President  of  the  Mechanics  Institute,  and  becomes 
therefore,  ex-officio,  a  Regent  of  the  University.  Mr.  Guy 
C.  Earl,  A.B.,  1883,  has  succeeded  Regent  William  T. 
Wallace. 
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OTHER    CHANGES    IN    STAFF. 

Mr.  John  Galen  Howard  of  New  York  has  been 
appointed  Supervising  Architect.  Mr.  Howard  will  have 
general  oversight  of  future  improvements  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds.  His  first  extensive  work  for  the 
University  will  be  the  erection  of  the  new  Mining  Building. 
Mi-.  Howard  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  studied  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris, 
and  for  some  years  has  practiced  his  profession  in  New 
York.  His  imagination,  taste,  artistic  insight,  and  skill  in 
execution,  as  evidenced  by  such  buildings  as  the  Essex  and 
the  Renaissance  in  New  York,  and  the  Electric  Tower  which 
was  the  chief  architectural  feature  of  the  recent  Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition,  have  won  for  him  a  high  reputation. 

Dr.  George  Wright  Shaw  has  taken  up  his  new  duties 
as  Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculture.  James  Albert 
NY i nans,  M.A.,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton,  and  now  acting 
head  of  the  Department  of  Oratory  of  Cornell,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Public  Speaking.  John 
Sector  McDonald,  B.A.,  Toronto,  1895,  and  Ph.D.,  Chi- 
cago, 1900,  has  been  appointed  Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Benj.  Lamare  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
in  French,  to  sueeeed  James  Hopper,  Ph.B.,  1898,  who 
resigned  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  on  nomination  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  a  teacher  of  English.  De  Winter,  B.L.,  1892, 
M.A.,  Harvard,  1894,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Fellow 
in  English  to  go  to  Yale  for  further  graduate  study. 

During  the  absence  of  Professor  Frederick  Slate,  who 
will  be  abroad  until  August,  Professor  W.  A.  Setchell 
is  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Natural  Sciences. 

DEATH  OF  DR.  SHURTLEFF. 

George  Augustus  Shurtleff,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  died  in  Stockton 
on  February  11.  At  the  funeral  services,  February  13,  the 
University  was  represented  by  Regent  John  E.  Budd. 
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Dr.  Shurtleff  was  born  at  Carver,  Plymouth  County, 
Massachusetts,  on  August  5,  1819.  He  was  a  lineal 
descendant  of  William  Shurtleff,  who  came  from  England 
about  1634.  He  studied  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College, 
at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1845  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  Vermont  Medical  College,  at  Woodstock, 
Vermont.  In  1846  he  was  married  to  Miss  M.  J.  Nye  of 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire.  He  practiced  for  four  years 
in  Wareham,  Massachusetts.  In  1849  he  came  to  Califor- 
nia, and  ultimately  he  made  his  home  in  Stockton.  In 
1856  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the  State  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  in  Stockton.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Asylum.  He  resigned  in  1883, 
because  of  impaired  health.  In  1873  Dr.  Shurtleff  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Mental  Diseases  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. From  1875  to  1883  he  lectured  regularly  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University.  When  he  tendered 
his  resignation,  in  1883,  he  was  elected  Emeritus  Professor. 

Dr.  Shurtleff  was  a  member  of  many  medical  societies 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  medical  journals.  He 
had  served  as  President  of  the  California  Medical  Society. 

SUMMEK    SESSION. 

The  summer  session,  though  of  recent  growth,  has 
established  itself  firmly  as  a  part  of  American  university 
organization.  Students  gather  in  ever- increasing  numbers 
for  the  summer  terms  of  the  chief  American  universities. 
Last  year  Harvard  enrolled  982  summer  students,  California 
799,  Columbia  579,  Cornell  501,  Michigan  418,  Wisconsin 
375,  and  Minnesota  203. 

The  growth  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the  University  of 
California  has  been  rapid.  In  1899  there  were  161  summer 
students  and  five  instructors;  in  1900,  433  students  and 
twenty- five  instructors;  in  1901,  799  students  and  forty-two 
officers  of  instruction.  Of  these  799  students,  232,  or 
thirty  per  cent.,  came  from  a  distance  of  more  than  200 
miles,  and  of  these  232,  ninety,  or  about  twelve  per  cent., 
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from  without  California.     Eleven  came  from   east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  three  from  foreign  countries. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Summer  Session  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  a  feature  which  makes  the 
Session  really  national  in  scope,  is  the  presence  in  the 
faculty  of  a  number  of  men  from  other  universities. 
Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  Stanford  were 
so  represented  last  year,  and  next  summer  men  will  come 
from  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Cornell,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  Oregon. 

Among  the  scholars  from  other  universities  who  will 
offer  instruction  next  summer  will  be  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard 
University;  H.  Morse  Stephens,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Professor 
of  Modern  European  and  English  History  in  Cornell  Uni- 
versity; Bernard  Eduard  Fernow,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  and  Professor  of 
Forestry  in  Cornell  University;  William  Arnold  Henry, 
B.  Agr.,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Fred  Newton  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Michigan;  J.  Mark  Baldwin, 
Ph.D.,  Hon.  D.Sc.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.,  Stuart  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  Princeton  University;  Robert  Aimer  Harper, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Arthur  S.  Lachman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Oregon;  Charles  Sears  Baldwin,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Yale  University;  and 
Ernest  George  Merritt,  M.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 
in  Cornell  University.  Another  visitor  from  the  East  will 
be  F.  Louis  Soldan,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Among  the  members  of  the  University  of  California 
faculty  who  will  engage  in  instruction  in  the  next  Summer 
Session  will  be  George  Holmes  Howison,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Mills  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Civil  Polity;   E.  J.  Wickson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
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tural  Practice  and  Superintendent  of  University  Extension 
in  Agriculture;  Hugo  Karl  Schilling,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
the  German  Language  and  Literature;  Carl  C.  Plehn, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Public  Finance;  Joseph 
Cummings  Rowell,  A.B.,  Librarian  of  the  University; 
James  Maxwell  Wilson,  C.E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Irri- 
gation; Leon  J.  Richardson,  A.B.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Latin,  and  Dean  of  the  Summer  School  for  1902; 
Charles  William  Woodworth,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Entomology;  Percival  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physics;  Kendric  C.  Babcock,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  History  and  Political  Science;  Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells, 
A.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Composition;  Walter 
E.  Magee,  Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical 
Culture;  Henry  Chalmers  Biddle,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Chemistry;  Arthur  Starr  Eakle,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
Mineralogy;  Charles  Harold  Howard,  M.A.,  Instructor  in 
French;  James  T.  Allen,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Greek  and 
Classical  Archaeology;  Albert  E.  Chandler,  B.S.,  Instructor 
in  Civil  Engineering;  Ernest  Julius  Wilczynski,  Ph.D., 
Instructor  in  Mathematics;  J.  D.  Layman,  B.L.,  Assistant 
Librarian;  Emmanuel  B.  Lamare,  Assistant  in  French; 
Marius  J.  Spiuello,  A.B.,  Assistant  in  Italian:  Arthur 
Scott  King,  M.S.,  Assistant  in  Physics;  Ralph  S.  Gibbs, 
M.S.,  Benj.  P.  Kurtz,  A.B.,  and  John  M.  Eshleman, 
Readers  in  English;  Mrs.  Genevra  E.  Magee,  Assistant  in 
Physical  Culture;  E.  W.  Furbush,  Assistant  in  Physics; 
and  Frederick  T.  Berry,  Bryant  S.  Drake,  and  Newell 
Vanderbilt,  Assistants  in  Chemistry. 

Other  members  of  the  instructing  force  for  the  Summer 
Session  will  be  Francis  Melbourne  Greene,  B.L.,  who  will 
lecture  on  the  History  of  Art;  Miss  Mary  Floyd  Williams, 
B.L.S.,  who  will  offer  in  the  Summer  School  of  Library 
Science  instruction  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons 
actually  engaged  in  library  work  who  wish  to  familiarize, 
themselves  with  recent  methods;  Charles  S.  Greene,  A.B., 
Librarian  of  the  Oakland  Free  Public  Library;  Alva  Walker 
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Stamper,  B.S.,  head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
of  the  Chico  State  Normal  School;  D.  R.  Wood,  B.S.. 
Teacher  of  Physics  in  the  Stockton  High  School;  Arthur 
G.  Van  Gorder,  B.S.,  Teacher  of  Physics  in  the  San  Jose 
High  School;  and  Albert  Nelson  Sheldon,  Teacher  of 
Physics  in  the  Santa  Cruz  High  School. 

Director  Fernow,  in  addition  to  a  course  in  forestry  for 
registered  students  of  the  Summer  Session,  will  give  nine 
evening  lectures,  illustrated  with  stereopticon  views,  which 
will  be  open  to  the  general  public  In  these  lectures  he 
will  describe  forest  conditions  throughout  the  United 
States,  discuss  modern  scientific  methods  for  the  most 
profitable  administration  of  forests,  and  tell  of  the  present 
outlook  for  the  protection  and  proper  use  of  the  American 
forest  domain.  He  is  the  first  authority  in  America  on 
forestry.  For  years  he  was  in  full  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment forestry  work. 

Among  the  subjects  which  will  be  represented  next 
summer  for  the  first  time  [as  summer  courses]  will  be 
German,  French,  Italian,  Art,  Entomology,  and  Library 
Science. 

The  University  Christian  Associations  are  planning  to 
conduct  an  information  bureau  for  the  summer  students, 
and  to  issue  a  handbook  for  their  use.  Special  rates,  at  a 
liberal  reduction,  are  offered  to  summer  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe. 

GROWTH    IN    NUMBERS. 

In  December  forty-six  degrees  were  conferred  by  the 
University.  The  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  December 
and  May  together  of  1891  was  fifty-six. 

The  registration  in  the  colleges  at  Berkeley  for  1901-02 
has  reached  a  total  of  2,470,  or  330  more  than  for  1900-01. 
This  is  more  than  six-fold  the  Berkeley  registration  of 
twelve  years  ago;  in  1889-90  the  academic  roll  showed  401 
names. 
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Of  the  2,136  students  registered  for  the  current  half- 
year,  1,967  are  undergraduates,  and  169  graduate  students. 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  annual  compilation 
of  facts  concerning  the  enrollments  on  November  1  of 
the  larger  American  universities  (Professor  Hart  omits 
Cornell),  published  in  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine 
for  December,  is  the  source  of  the  following  statistics : 

Number  of  undergraduates :  Harvard,  2,513;  California, 
2,099;  Yale,  1,801;  Michigan,  1,745;  Columbia,  1,608; 
Minnesota,  1,555;  Wisconsin,  1,508;  Chicago,  1,282; 
Princeton,  1,239;   Stanford,  1,106. 

Total  number  of  registered  students,  including  under- 
graduates, graduate  students,  professional  students,  and 
students  in  summer  schools,  short  courses,  etc.:  Harvard, 
5,450;  Columbia,  4,036;  Chicago,  3,974;  Michigan,  2,833 
Minnesota,  3,505;  California,  3,384  Wisconsin,  2,812 
Yale,  2,650;  Pennsylvania,  2,420;  Northwestern,  2,213 
Princeton,  1,354;    Stanford,  1,181. 

Increase  in  number  of  students  during  the  year  ending 
November  1,  1901:  California,  587;  Columbia,  524;  Wis- 
consin, 266;  Michigan,  220;  Minnesota,  146;  Yale,  139; 
Princeton,  101;   Northwestern,  97;   Johns  Hopkins,  6. 

Decrease  during  the  same  period:  Harvard,  164; 
Stanford,  81. 

NEW  COURSES. 

Among  the  subjects  in  which  courses  are  offered  during 
the  current  half-year  for  the  first  time  are  Indo-Germanic 
Comparative  Grammar,  President  Wheeler;  Bohemian,  Dr. 
Noyes,  and  Anthropology,  Dr.  Kroeber.  As  the  first 
instruction  in  Anthropology  other  than  through  the  series 
of  lectures  by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Haddon,  Dr.  Max  Uhle,  Pro- 
fessor Frederic  W.  Putnam,  and  others,  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber 
is  giving  a  course  in  the  languages,  myths,  and  customs  of 
the  Sioux  and  other  plains  Indians. 

The  farmers  of  California  have  been  invited  to  enroll  in 
reading  courses  in  dairying  and  animal  industry,  conducted 
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by  Mr.  Leroy  Anderson,  Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry, 
and  Dr.  Archibald  R.  Ward,  Veterinarian  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry.  Four  lines  of 
study  are  proposed:  Cattle-Breeds  and  Breeding;  Feeding 
Farm  Animals;  Dairying  and  Dairy  Bacteriology;  and 
Infectious  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.  Anyone  interested 
may  be  enrolled  by  writing  to  Mr.  Anderson  and  stating 
which  reading  course  he  wishes  to  follow.  Suggestions  as 
to  carrying  on  the  study  will  be  sent  at  once,  together  with 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  bulletins  treating  of  the 
desired  topics.  The  bulletins  are  furnished  free,  but  the 
necessary  text-books  must  be  purchased.  Except  for  the 
text-books,  enrollment  in  these  courses  entails  no  expense 
upon  the  student. 

UNI  V  ERSITY  REPRESENTATK  >N . 

President  Wheeler,  Professor  Irving  Stringham,  and 
Professor  Hlmer  E.  Brown  represented  the  University 
at  the  inauguration  of  President  Ira  Kcmsen  and  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  President  Wheeler  was  one  of  the 
recipients  of  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Another  so  honored  was 
Josiah  Royce,  A.B.,  California.  '75;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1878;    lecturer  in  the  next  Summer  Session. 

President  Wheeler  and  Professor  Stringham  represented 
the  University  at  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities,  in  Chicago,  February  25,  26, 
and  27.  Professor  Stringham  presented,  for  the  University 
of  California,  a  paper  on  "The  Membership  and  Policy  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities."  The  topics 
therein  discussed  were:  (1)  Should  the  membership  be 
enlarged!  If  so,  on  what  principle  of  selection?  (2) 
Should  the  Association  devote  its  attention  wholly  to 
questions  concerned  with  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
graduate  work,  and,  if  so,  should  graduate  work  in  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology,  and  Applied  Sciences  be  included? 
The    University   of    Chicago  presented  a   paper  on   "The 
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Scope  and  Character  of  the  Dissertation  required  of  Candi- 
dates for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy";  Clark 
University  a  paper  on  "What  is  Research  in  a  University 
Sense,  and  how  may  it  best  be  Promoted?"  and  Cornell 
University  a  paper  on  "The  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts." 
Acting  President  E.  A.  Birge  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin presented  statistics  of  his  own  compilation  in  regard  to 
the  migration  of  graduate  students. 

Professor  Frederick  Slate  was  delegated  to  represent  the 
University  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Owens  College  of  the  Victorian  University,  Manchester, 
England,  but  an  accident  in  mid-ocean  to  the  "Etruria," 
the  vessel  on  which  he  sailed  from  New  York,  prevented 
his  arrival  in  time. 

At  the  recent  meeting,  in  Washington,  of  the  Astro- 
nomical and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America,  at  which 
Director  W.  W.  Campbell  represented  the  University,  forty 
papers  were  presented,  and  of  these  forty  twelve  were  from 
the  Lick  Observatory,  and  two  from  the  Berkeley  Astro- 
nomical Department.  In  the  address  with  which  he  opened 
the  meeting,  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  President  of  the 
Society,  spoke  of  the  Lick  Observatory  as  "the  most  active 
center  of  practical  astronomy  in  the  world." 

UNIVERSITY  LECTURES. 

Director  Campbell,  on  his  return  from  Washington, 
gave  an  account,  before  a  special  meeting,  at  Hearst  Hall, 
of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  America.  The 
remarkable  astronomical  photographs  from  the  Lick 
Observatory  which  were  shown  in  Washington  were  placed 
on  exhibition  at  Hearst  Hall  for  several  days. 

Samuel  Arthur  King,  M.A.  (University  of  London), 
gave  four  lectures  at  the  University,  February  4,  6,  7,  and 
11,  on  "The  Essentials  of  Public  Speaking,"  and  two 
recitals  from  Shakespeare— one,  on  February  12,  of  selec- 
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tions   from    Hamlet,   and   the  other,   on   February   13,    of 
selections  from  others  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

Max  Uhle,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  Peruvian  explorations 
and  excavations  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Hearsl 
Lecturer  in  Anthropology,  spoke,  in  German,  February  3 
and  5,  on  "Die  Quellen  der  alt-peruanischen  Cultur,"  and 
February  LOod  "Einigeinkaische  Bauten  von  Mittel-Peru." 

Mr.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Resident  Hydrographer  al  Los 
Angeles  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  gave  ten 
lectures  ou  "Hydrography"  during  the  present  half-year. 

M.  Hugues  LeRoux,  Lecturer  for  1902  of  the  Cercle 
Francais  of  Earvard  University,  will  give  six  lectures,  in 
French,  at  the  University  on  May  9,  10,  L2,  L3,  U.  and  L5. 
Ilis  subjecl  will  be  "Le  Roman  Contemporain."  He  will 
speak  at  4  p.m.,  in  the  Students'  Observatory.  These 
lectures  are  offered  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  James 
II.  Hyde  and  Mr.  C.  15.  Alexander  of  New  York  and  Prince 
Andre  Poniatowski  of  San  Francisco. 

Throughout  March  and  April  ElwoodMead,  M.S.,  C.E., 
Professor  of  the  Institutions  and  Practice  of  Irrigation,  and 
Irrigation  Expert  in  Charge  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  lectured  on  Irrigation  Institutions  and 
Laws.  These  lectures  outlined  the  institutions  needed  to 
afford  an  adequate  foundation  for  future  development  of 
the  arid  region.  They  described  the  laws  and  practices  in 
existence,  the  kind  of  ownership  and  control  over  water 
now  recognized,  and  the  methods  and  measures  needed  to 
be  inaugurated  to  secure  the  largest  and  best  use  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  arid  West.  Professor  Mead  is 
about  to  publish  a  book  on  Irrigation  which  will  embody 
the  material  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  University. 

Dr.  David  Prescott  Barrows,  M.A.,  California,  '94, 
who  went  to  the  Philippines  two  years  ago,  on  President 
Wheeler's  nomination,  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  who  has  since  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  newly-created  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes, 
and  made  Director  of  the  Philippine  Museum,  lectured  at 
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the  University  April  18  on  "Ethnological  Problems  of  the 
Philippines." 

Among  the  University  Extension  courses  for  the  second 
half-year  were  the  following:  "Social  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  Dr.  Gaillard  T.  Lapsley,  February  14,  21,  and  28; 
"Russian  Literature,"  Dr.  George  R.  Noyes,  March  7,  14, 
21,  and  28;  "The  Mechanism  and  Care  of  the  Human  Voice 
in  Speaking  and  Singing,"  Dr.  Henry  L.  Wagner,  March 
26  and  April  16  and  30;  "Leading  Ethical  Theories." 
Harry  A.  Overstreet,  B.Sc.  (Oxon.),  March  29,  April  5, 
12,  19,  and  26,  and  May  3;  "The  Chemistry  of  Foods,"  Dr. 
W.  C.  Morgan,  February  18  and  25,  and  March  4,  11,  18, 
and  25;  "The  Milk  Supply  of  a  City,"  Mr.  Leroy  Anderson, 
February  3,  17,  and  24;  "The  Chemistry  of  Everyday  Life," 
Edward  Booth,  Ph.B.,  February  4,  11,  18,  and  25,  and 
March  4;  and  two  classes  with  semi- weekly  meetings, 
Chinese,  with  Mr.  Walter  N.  Fong,  and  Japanese,  with 
Mr.  Yoshi  Saburo  Kuno  as  instructor. 

President  John  Henry  Barrows  of  Oberlin  spoke  at  the 
University  Meeting  of  January  30.  Dr.  Barrows  gave 
eight  lectures,  at  Stiles  Hall,  on  "The  Christian  Idea  of 
God  as  the  Ruling  Thought  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  on 
January  28,  30,  and  31,  and  February  4,  6,  7,  11,  and  13. 
These  lectures  were  on  the  E.  T.  Earl  foundation  of  the 
Pacific  Theological  Seminary. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  President  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  spoke  before  the  women 
students  of  the  University  at  Hearst  Hall  on  January  30. 

Hon.  Horace  Davis,  sometime  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity, spoke  at  the  University  Meeting  of  March  14,  and 
Professor  George  Holmes  Howison,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and 
Regent  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  B.L.,  '84,  at  the  University 
Meeting  of  March  28. 

PUBLIC  DAYS. 

Exercises  in  memory  of  Professor  Joseph  LeConte 
were  held  at  Hearst  Hall  on  Wednesday,  February  26,  the 
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anniversary  of  his  birth.  Professor  Thomas  R.  Bacon 
presided  and  spoke  briefly,  there  was  a  prayer  by  Ivan  B. 
Rhodes,  '02,  and  the  Glee  Club  sang.  It  is  intended  to 
make  February  26  an  annual  Memorial  Day,  in  honor  of  all 
members  of  the  University  who  may  have  died  during  the 
year. 

Charter  Day  exercises  were  held  on  the  morning  of  Sat- 
urday, March  22.  Bliss  Perry,  L.H.D.,  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  spoke  on  "Poetry  and  National  Feeling." 
President  Wheeler  discussed  the  recent  progress  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Rev.  Eomer  J.  Vosburgh,  M.A.,  Pastor  of  the 
Oakland  First  Baptist  Church,  was  chaplain.  There  was 
music  by  the  Choral  Society  and  the  University  Band.  In 
the  afternoon  was  held  the  biennial  Charter  Day  Conference 
of  alumni  from  all  parts  of  California.  The  needs  of  the 
University  were  discussed  and  inquiry  made  into  means  by 
which  the  alumni  might  render  service.  In  his  morning 
address  President  Wheeler  had  said  that  the  most  urgent  of 
needs  was  a  proper  Library,  with  a  collection  of  not  Less 
than  half  a  million  volumes,  rapidly  growing  into  a  million. 
Regent  Wheeler  offend  to  be  one  of  a  hundred  alumni  to  give 
$5,000  each  toward  a  library  endowment  fund  of  $500,000. 
The  alumni  present  went  after  the  adjournment  of  the  con- 
ference to  the  reception  given  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Wheeler  in  honor  of  the  Charter  Day  orator.  Eleven 
hundred  persons  had  been  invited  to  meet  Dr.  Perry.  On 
Monday  evening,  March  24,  a  dinner  in  Dr.  Perry's  honor 
was  given  by  the  University  Club  of  San  Francisco,  and 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  he  visited  the  Lick  Observatory 
and  Stanford. 

The  exercises  of  Commencement  Week  will  hereafter  be 
brought  within  the  compass  of  four  days.  This  year  the 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  will  be  on  Sunday,  May  10;  the  Class 
Day  pilgrimage  and  extravaganza,  the  Commencement  Ball, 
the  Regents'  meeting  to  confer  degrees,  and  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Union,  on  Monday,  May  11; 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  alumni  classes,  Mrs.  Hearst's 
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garden  party  for  the  graduating  class  at  the  Hacienda  del 
Pozo  de  Verona,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  and  the 
banquet  of  the  men  of  the  graduating  class  on  Tuesday, 
May  13;  and  the  Commencement  exercises,  the  Alumni 
luncheon,  and  the  farewell  reception  to  the  graduating  class 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler,  on  Wednesday,  May  14. 

UNIVERSITY    CALENDAR. 

The  publication  has  been  begun  of  a  University  Cal- 
endar, which  will  be  issued  every  Saturday  morning 
throughout  the  University  year.  It  will  contain  announce- 
ments of  lectures,  public  days,  University  Meetings,  athletic 
events,  meetings  of  University  organizations,  and  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  museums,  libraries,  art  galleries, 
observatories,  and  other  parts  of  the  University  of  interest 
to  strangers. 

BUILDING    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  contract  has  been  let — for  half  a  million  dollars — 
for  the  new  Mining  Building,  which  Mrs.  Hearst  is  to 
erect  as  a  memorial  to  Senator  Hearst.  The  building  will 
stand  just  east  of  the  present  Mechanics  Building.  Mr. 
John  Galen  Howard  will  direct  the  work. 

The  recently  incorporated  Faculty  Club  is  about  to 
erect  a  club-house  in  Strawberry  Canon,  just  west  of  the 
Dining  Association.  The  structure  will  be  of  Spanish 
style.     The  architect  is  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Maybeck. 

During  the  summer  there  will  be  built  a  semi-circular 
extension  to  the  Library,  east  of  the  present  stack-room, 
which  will  relieve  in  some  slight  degree  the  present  unbear- 
able congestion.     The  addition  will  shelter  75,000  volumes. 

GIFTS    TO    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  has  supplied  the  necessary  funds  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Mills  Spectrograph,  which  has  proved 
so  eminently  useful  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  Lick 
Observatory. 
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The  first  thousand  dollars  has  been  deposited  with  the 
University  Treasurer  as  the  nucleus  of  the  fund  which  the 
Alumni  are  raising  for  the  erection  of  an  Alumni  Hall,  to 
serve  as  the  center  of  the  common  social  life  of  students, 
alumni,  and  faculty.  Of  the  $100,000  necessary,  $9,000 
has  been  pledged. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  has  presented  to  the  University 
her  father's  telescope. 

The  Class  of  '97  has  presented  to  the  University  $105.08, 
to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  '!»7  Library  Fund. 

Mrs.  Martha  A.  Hallidie  has  placed  in  President 
Wheeler's  hands  a  check  for  $500,  and  has  announced  her 
intention  of  giving  a  similar  amount  yearly,  for  the  support 
of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Library. — a  memorial  to  her 
husband,  Regent  Andrew  S.  Hallidie.  Mr.  Hallidie's  own 
library,  presented  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Hallidie  a 
year  ago,  forms  the  beginning  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Albert  Bonnheim  of  Sacramento,  whose  generosity 
has  helped  so  many  students  to  achieve  a  college  education, 
has  signified  his  intention  of  endowing  a  room  in  the  student 
hospital,  as  soon  as  the  time  comes  for  its  construction. 

The  California  Bankers'  Association  and  the  American 
Arithometer  Company  have  presented  to  the  University  a 
Burroughs  adding  machine,  which  will  be  of  great  service 
in  the  investigations  of  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Mr.  George  W.  Bauer,  B.S.,  1897,  has  again  this  year, 
as  last,  offered  two  medals  to  encourage  interest  in  rifle 
practice.  Mr.  Bauer  has  presented  to  the  Mim  Kaph  Mini 
Society  a  sum  which  will  be  sufficient  to  purchase  not  less 
than  one  hundred  volumes  as  the  nucleus  of  a  special  library 
for  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

PORTRAITS    OF    PRESIDENTS. 

Portraits  of  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Willey,  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  College  of  California;  President  Henry 
Durant,  President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  John 
LeConte,  President  William  T.  Reid,  President  Edward  S. 
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Holden,    President    Horace  Davis,   and    President   Martin 
Kellogg  have  been  hung  in  the  President's  Office. 

BOARD    OF    HEALTH. 

A  University  Board  of  Health  has  been  appointed  by 
the  President,  consisting  of  Professor  Walter  E.  Magee 
(chairman),  Dr.  Arnold  A.  D'Ancona,  Dr.  George  F. 
Reinhardt,  and  Dr.  Mary  B.  Ritter. 

In  February  the  Board  strongly  recommended,  because 
of  the  discovery  in  Berkeley  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
smallpox,  that  all  officers  and  students  of  the  University 
should  be  vaccinated. 

March  24  Rodney  F.  Phillips,  Jr.,  '04,  was  found  to  be 
suffering  with  smallpox.  Immediately  upon  the  discovery 
of  this,  the  first  case  of  smallpox  in  the  University  itself, 
the  Board  of  Health  decided  that  the  general  welfare 
demanded  that  immediate  vaccination,  at  the  expense  of  the 
University,  should  be  required  of  all  students,  employes, 
or  members  of  the  faculty  who  had  not  been  successfully 
vaccinated  within  two  years.  On  March  26  and  27  Dr. 
Ritter  and  her  assistants  vaccinated  at  Hearst  Hall  five 
hundred  and  sixty  women,  and  Dr.  Reinhardt  at  the 
Harmon  Gymnasium  eight  hundred  and  seventeen  men. 
The  other  members  of  the  University  filed  with  the  Recorder 
certificates  of  vaccination  by  their  own  physicians. 

EGYPTIAN  EXCAVATIONS. 

In  completeness,  the  photographic  records  which  are 
being  made  by  Dr.  George  A.  Reisner  of  the  excavations 
and  explorations  in  Egypt  of  the  University  of  California 
are  unique  in  the  history  of  cemetery  excavation  in  Egypt. 
In  the  case  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  antiquities 
excavated,  photographs  have  been  made  of  the  object  in 
the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  or  at  least  of  the  burial 
in  which  it  was  contained.  For  a  number  of  tombs  very 
complete  series  have  been  made,  starting  with  a  photograph 
of  the  surface  before  a  pick  was  touched  to  it. 
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Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  publications  which  are  to  record 
the  results  of  Dr.  Reisner's  excavations  for  the  University, 
at  Mrs.  Hearst's  instance.  The  Hearst  Medical  Papyrus, 
which  is  to  form  a  separate  volume,  will  soon  be  ready. 

Dr.  Reisner  is  now  engaged  in  a  thorough  examination 
of  a  great  cemetery  the  excavation  of  which  was  begun  by 
the  University  last  year.  This  site  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  burying  place  of  Thinis,  an  ancient  capital  of 
Egypt. 

The  excavation  has  been  finished  of  those  parts  of  the 
cemetery  which  belong  to  the  late  prehistoric  period  and  to 
the  first  six  dynasties,  and  the  diggers  are  now  at  work 
on  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  dynasties. 
During  two  months  the  eighty  native  workmen  cleared  some 
fifty  rock  tombs,  and  about  <>nc  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pits. 

A  large  number  of  sixth  dynasty  burials  were  found. 
They  were  of  unusual  interest  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  entirely  new  material  which  they  furnished,  illustrative 
of  that  period.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  sixtli  dynasty  that 
transition  was  made  from  the  practice  of  interring  the  body 
in  a  crouching  position  on  the  left  side  to  the  custom  of 
half-extended  burial  on  the  left  side,  and  from  that  to 
extended  burial  on  the  back.  Burials  were  found  in  baskets 
and  in  small  rectangular  boxes,  and  mummies  were  found 
in  logs  of  wood,  and  in  long  wooden  coffins,  painted  and 
unpainted.  Many  disputed  questions  as  to  this  period  will 
be  settled  by  Dr.  Reisner's  photographs  and  collections. 

Among  the  antiquities  recently  found  by  the  University's 
expedition  are  an  ivory  seal  cylinder,  the  earliest  recorded, 
and  important  on  account  of  its  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  thirty  stelae, 
some  beautifully  cut  in  relief,  and  some  with  painted 
reliefs,  with  colors  seemingly  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were 
finished;  several  inscribed  scarabs,  probably  the  earliest 
known,  and  a  characteristic  collection  of  amulets  and  beads 
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(the  University's  work  will  add  an  important  chapter  to 
the  history  of  amulets  and  scarabs) ;  a  characteristic  collec- 
tion of  pottery;  jars,  bows  and  arrows,  boat  models, 
mallets  of  wood,  bronze  spear  heads,  two  of  them  mounted 
on  the  original  wooden  shafts,  small  models  of  a  table  and 
of  a  shield,  head  rests  of  alabaster  and  of  wood,  a  beautiful 
little  ivory  figure,  a  sitting  statue  of  painted  limestone,  a 
standing  statue  of  painted  wood,  a  standing  statuette  of 
painted  limestone,  and  another  limestone  sitting  statuette; 
baskets  of  various  sizes;  mats,  cloth,  and  ropes;  two  sheets 
of  hieratic  papyrus,  one  of  them  dated;  offering  tables, 
bowls,  and  jars  of  alabaster,  a  quaint  little  wooden  box 
with  a  puzzle  lock;  an  ivory  hairpin,  surmounted  by  a 
bird;  several  fine  slate  palettes,  in  the  shape  of  birds  with 
inlaid  eyes;  a  blue  limestone  vase  about  ten  centimeters  in 
length,  in  the  shape  of  a  frog,  with  eyes  inlaid  and  knob- 
like projections  represented  by  beads  of  inlaid  copper;  and 
a  curious  baked  brick,  in  whose  hollow  center  was  found 
a  mud  box  containing  a  tiny  wax  figure, — an  instrument  of 
prehistoric  witchcraft. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  one  of  the  papyri  dug  up 
at  Umm  el  Baragat  in  the  Fayum  by  the  University  of 
California  expedition  headed  by  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Hunt 
contains  a  list  of  the  duties  of  all  the  officials  of  the  second 
empire.  This  papyrus  upsets  the  hitherto  accepted  theories 
as  to  the  governmental  organization  of  the  period. 

The  plates  containing  the  hieratic  Egyptian  texts  of  the 
first  of  these  papyri  that  have  been  prepared  for  publication 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  volume  one  may  soon 
be  expected.  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Hunt,  the  discoverers 
of  this  remarkable  collection,  are  both  at  work  upon  the 
editing  and  translation  of  the  texts. 

CALIFOENIA  AECH^OLOGY. 

Dr.  Max  Uhle,  director  of  the  Peruvian  excavations  of 
the  University,  has  postponed  his  return  to  South  America 
in  order  to  spend  some  time  in  research  into  the  aboriginal 
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history  of  California.  In  cooperation  with  Dr.  J.  C. 
Merriam  and  Dr.  Merriam's  assistants,  Dr.  Uhle  is  now 
excavating  shell-heaps  about  San  Francisco  bay  which 
contain  Indian  remains. 

The  object  of  these  researches  is  to  obtain  some  light  on 
the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  California.  An 
endeavor  is  being  made  to  trace  the  history  of  man  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  its  sources,  and  to  learn  what  was  the  life 
of  the  true  pioneer  Californian  and  what  were  his  charac- 
teristics. A  beginning  is  being  made  by  examining  the 
sites  of  recent  Indian  habitations,  including  shell  heaps  and 
caves.  Excavations  are  also  being  made  in  the  Quaternary 
deposits.  Studies  are  planned  for  t  he  auriferous  gravels, 
and  studies  will  be  made  in  regard  to  the  true  nature  and 
history  of  the  human  remains  found  by  the  Whitney 
Geological  Expeditions. 

Professor  Merriam,  Mr.  W.  J.  Sinclair,  and  Mr.  Vance 
Osmont  have  been  carrying  on  researches  in  the  Quaternary 
deposits  about  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  Suisun,  and 
Tomales  bays.  Enough  material  has  been  found  to  show 
that  these  deposits  are  all  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  upper 
Quaternary  of  the  southern  coast  of  California,  and  also 
of  about  the  same  age  as  the  Quaternary  Equus  beds  of 
Southern  Oregon.  This  formation  is  fairly  fossiliferous, 
and  should  be  the  source  of  fossil  human  remains  if  man 
was  here  in  Quaternary  time.  So  far  no  human  bones  or 
implements  have  been  found  in  it. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Osmont,  Dr.  Merriam  examined 
the  shell  beds  at  Bodega  bay,  where  very  thick  and  wide- 
extended  deposits  are  found,  interstratified  with  sand. 
These  beds  are  younger  than  the  Quaternary,  as  they  rest 
inconformably  upon  it.  Enough  work  was  done  at  Bodega 
bay  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  much  material  of  scientific 
interest  in  these  beds. 

Mr.  Sinclair  will  go  into  the  field  in  April,  and  is  to 
spend  the  summer  and  early  fall  in  researches  for  human 
remains  in  the  region  of  the  auriferous  gravels. 
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INDIAN  LANGUAGES  AND  ETHNOLOGY. 

Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  Instructor  in  Anthropology, 
spent  December  in  field  work  among  the  Yuki  tribe  in 
Mendocino  county,  and  among  the  scattered  tribes  of  Mon- 
terey and  Santa  Barbara  counties.  Since  January  1  he  has 
been  engaged  in  working  up  his  material  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  results  for  publication,  and  in  instruction  at  the 
University  in  North  American  ethnology. 

Ralph  Moore,  a  young  chief  of  the  Yuki  tribe,  was 
brought  to  the  University  by  Dr.  Kroeber  in  March,  and 
spent  some  time  in  Berkeley  cooperating  with  Dr.  Kroeber 
and  Mr.  Goddard  in  the  task  of  recording  the  language, 
myths,  traditions,  and  customs  of  his  people.  Because  of 
his  intelligence  and  his  ability  to  speak  and  write  English 
fluently,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  better  informed 
than  any  other  member  of  his  tribe  in  regard  to  its  institu- 
tions and  history,  the  assistance  given  by  this  young  chief 
has  been  of  great  value. 

Records  were  made  on  the  phonograph  of  the  speech 
and  songs  of  the  Yukis,  and  Moore's  speech  was  recorded 
and  analyzed  also  by  the  aid  of  the  Rousselot  phonetic 
apparatus,  a  full  equipment  of  which  was  recently  pur- 
chased for  the  University  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Goddard  spent  part  of  November  and  December  in 
the  Hupa  Valley,  in  Humboldt  County.  A  very  old  man 
who  for  many  years  has  officiated  as  priest  at  the  dances 
and  acorn  feasts  of  his  people,  willingly  consented  to  tell 
Mr.  Goddard  the  myths  as  to  the  origin  of  these  dances,  to 
describe  and  illustrate  the  manner  of  their  celebration,  and 
to  give  the  formulae  used.  An  aged  woman  gave  to  Mr. 
Goddard  the  formulae  for  the  principal  medicine  dance, 
remembered  only  by  herself.  Mr.  Goddard  secured  also  the 
formula  of  the  medicine  for  the  first  eel  caught  in  the 
spring,  and  the  formulae  for  other  medicines. 

With  the  aid  of  a  Hupa  boy  who  resides  with  him  in 
Berkeley,  Mr.  Goddard  has  written  out  a  number  of  Hupa 
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texts,  and  is  revising  and  translating  them  for  future  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  Goddard  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  card  diction- 
ary of  the  Hupa  language.  On  each  card,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Rousselot  apparatus,  will  be  traced  the  vowels,  nasals,  and 
consonants  of  the  word.  One  attachment  of  the  machine 
records  the  varying  force  of  the  air  column,  a  second  shows 
the  length  of  the  vowel,  the  number  and  size  of  the  waves 
composing  it,  and  something  of  its  qualitj  ;  a  third  attach- 
ment, used  with  either  of  the  former,  indicates  the  nasals. 
These  tracings  are  made  from  the  speech  of  the  Hupa  boy 
who  is  Mr.  Goddard's  coadjutor  and  subject. 

Mrs.  Hearst  has  recently  purchased  for  the  museum  a 
tine  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  the  ethnology  of  the 
Blackfoot  tribe.  There  has  reached  the  University  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  Alaskan  Indian  objects  gathered  at 
Mrs.  Hearst's  instance  through  the  kind  cooperation  of 
Captain  H.  H.  Gushing  of  the  United  States  Revenue 
Service. 
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By  W.  H.  Dorn. 


Memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  Joseph 
LeConte  were  held  in  Hearst  Hall  on  his  birthday,  February 
26.  This  day  will  hereafter  be  observed  by  exercises  in 
memory  of  any  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
faculty,  and  student  body  who  may  have  died  during  the 
year. 

A  preliminary  report  was  made  in  February  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  inaugu- 
rating an  honor  system  in  examinations  at  the  University 
of  California.  The  report  suggested  that  a  vote  of 
the  students  be  taken  on  the  three  following  ques- 
tions: First,  Do  you  favor  the  vesting  of  the  entire 
control  of  examinations,  in  which  are  included  all  written 
tests,  in  the  student  body?  Second,  Do  you  favor  the 
vesting  of  the  entire  control  of  examinations  in  the  faculty 
of  the  University?  Third,  If  a  system  of  student  control 
could  be  such  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  faculty 
and  to  the  great  majority  of  the  student  body,  thus  securing 
an  attempt  at  its  operation,  would  you  give  it  your  active 
and  consistent  support,  thus  pledging  yourself  to  support 
the  principle  of  an  honest  examination,  and  to  urge  every 
effort  to  stop  the  practice  of  "cribbing"  wherever  it  may 
appear? 

A  ballot  taken  by  the  students  on  the  questions  proposed 
resulted  as  follows:   Those  in  favor  of  student  control,  309; 
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those  in  favor  of  faculty  control,  727;  those  in  favor  of 
supporting  an  honor  system  such  as  the  one  proposed,  if 
established,  326;   against,  GGO.     A  comparatively  light  vote 

was  cast . 

The  eighth  annual  Carnot  Debate  was  held  in  Harmon 
Gymnasium,  Berkeley,  on  the  evening  of  February  15. 
California  was  represented  by  Frederick  M.  Allen,  '02, 
Berbert  L.  Rothchild,  '02,  and  L.  E.  Martin,  '02.  The 
medal  was  won  by  Fletcher  B.  Wagner,  '02,  of  Stanford. 
The  judges  were  Messrs.  F.  H.  Wheelan,  Samuel  Knight, 
and  E.  S.  Fowler,  all  of  San  Francisco.  Professor  Charles 
M.  Gayley  presided.  As  a  whole,  the  debate  was  probably 
the  best  Carnot  Debate  ever  held. 

Pursuant  to  a  suggestion  made  by  the  debating  com- 
mittee of  the  Associated  Students,  the  Senate,  the  Student's 
Congress,  and  the  Hasting' s  Law  College  Debating  Society 
have  appointed  committees  to  prepare  for  the  organization 
of  the  three  societies  into  a  Debating  League.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  frequent  joint  debates  between  the  members 
of  the  league,  and  so  aid  in  the  production  of  debating 
material  for  the  intercollegiate  contests. 

The  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  the  College  of  Mining  have 
effected  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
discussing  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  the  useful  minerals  and  metals.  The  Juniors 
and  Seniors  in  the  College  of  Mechanics  have  formed  a 
similar  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Associated  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineers.  Each  society  will  endeavor  to 
procure  noted  speakers  from  time  to  time  to  address  its 
members. 

The  Stanford- California  Intercollegiate  Debate  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  on  Saturday  evening,  April  26.  The 
question  is:  nR?s<>h-> <1 ,  That  the  Southern  States  should 
grant  suffrage  to  the  negro  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  provided  that  all  question  of  the  constitutionality 
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of  the  negative  position  be  excluded."  California  supports 
the  affirmative.  The  California  debaters  are  Ralph  S. 
Pierce,  '02.  W.  Rothschild  (Hastings),  and  Max  Thelan, 
'04,  with  F,  M.  Allen,  '02,  as  alternate. 

Saturday,  February  22,  was  celebrated  by  the  women 
students  at  the  University  of  California  as  Woman's  Day. 
The  principal  exercises  of  the  day  consisted  of  a  basket  ball 
game  between  student  and  alumnae  teams  in  the  afternoon 
and  a  Colonial  ball,  held  at  Hearst  Hall,  in  the  evening. 

Preparations  for  sending  the  University  of  California 
Track  Team  East  are  fully  under  way.  A  committee  of 
eighty  has  been  appointed  to  secure  money  contributions 
from  all  University  students.  This  committee  has  been 
at  work  for  some  two  months,  and  it  is  expected  that  about 
two  thousand  dollars  of  the  amount  necessary  will  be 
secured.  Meets  have  been  arranged  with  Yale,  Princeton, 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  California  team  will  also  take  part 
in  the  Mott  Haven  games  May  31.  On  the  return  trip  the 
California  athletes  will  enter  the  Western  Intercollegiate 
Field  Day  to  be  held  in  Chicago  early  in  June.  This  will 
close  the  work  of  the  team  for  the  season. 

About  fifty  men  have  signed  the  training  roll,  and  the 
prospects  are  that  the  University  of  California  will  have  as 
strong  a  track  team  this  year  as  ever.  A  number  of  the 
best  athletes  on  the  team  which  was  sent  East  in  1900  are 
in  training,  and  there  is  much  promise  in  the  new  material. 

The  Stanford-California  Intercollegiate  Agreement  Com- 
mittee has  decided  upon  seven  amendments  to  the  agreement 
in  force  between  Stanford  and  California.  The  amendments 
are,  in  effect,  as  follows: 

Students  coming  from  any  university  of  standing  must 
attend  Stanford  or  California  at  least  one  year  before  they 
can  represent  either  of  these  universities  in  any  form  of 
intercollegiate  athletics. 
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No  man  shall  participate  in  athletics  who  has  already 
so  taken  part  for  tour  years  in  any  university  of  standing. 

All  partial  students  al  Stanford  or  special  students  a1 
California  must  have  four-fifths  of  the  credits  necessary 
for  entrance,  in  order  to  take  part  in  athletics. 

The  umpire  in  an  intercollegiate  game  shall  have  an 
unquestioned  authority  to  remove  any  player  for  mis- 
conduct. 

Football  games,  Freshman  and  'Varsity,  will  not  be 
played  on  the  California  campus  till  1904. 

Afarce,"TheCoun1  from  Pans."  by  J.  M.  Newkirk,  "03, 
preceded  by  a  curtain  raiser,  "Wanted,  an  Heir,"  written  by 
Miss  Alma  Sherman,  '():!,  and  Miss  Mabel  Donelson,  '03, 
was  presented  under  the  auspices  of  the  Prytaneean  Society 
at  the  Macdonough  Theatre.  Oakland,  Wednesday  evening, 
March  12.  The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment,  over  two 
hundred  dollars,  go  toward  the  endowment  of  a  free  bed  in 
the  projected  Student's  Hospital. 

On  Februarj  '1\  the  following  Seniors  were  elected  into 
Phi  Beta  Kappa:  B.  A.  Etcheverry,  F.  F.  Goodsell,  .Miss 
Flora  Bacigalupi,  Miss  S.  A.  Dexter,  and  Miss  Helen  E. 
Cooper. 

The  following-named  students  have  been  chosen  to 
membership  in  the  Sigma  Xi  Society: 

Graduates— E.  Baruch,  F.  C.  Calkins,  R.  T.  Crawford, 
R.  H.  Curtiss,  H.  M.  Ball,  A.  S.  King,  H.  K.  Palmer. 
W.  J.  Sinclair;  Seniors— A.  Adler,  J.  S.  Colbath,  C.  O. 
Esterly,  B.  A.  Etcheverry,  E.  Everett,  I).  Finley,  J.  New- 
field,  G.  C.  Noble,  C.  P.  Richmond,  C.  A.  (i.  Weymouth. 

Much  discussion  has  been  indulged  in  during  the  present 
term  with  respect  to  publishing  the  annual  Bhu  and  Gold 
by  the  Associated  Students  instead  of  by  the  -Junior  Clsss. 
The  matter  finally  came  up  before  the  Press  Club,  where  a 
set  of  resolutions  urging  the  Associated  Students  to  take 
action  in  the  matter  were  introduced.     The  question  was 
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debated  at  great  length  by  the  newspaper  men  and  the 
resolutions  defeated  by  a  close  vote.  This  ends  formal 
discussion  of  the  subject,  unless  it  is  brought  before  the 
Associated  Students. 

A  grand  vaudeville  entertainment  was  given  by  the 
Associated  Students  on  Friday  evening,  April  18,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  track  team's  Eastern  trip.  The  program 
included  specialties  by  alumni,  as  well  as  by  members  of 
the  undergraduate  student  body.  The  circus  given  by  the 
Sophomore  Class  April  12  was  a  success.  Over  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  cleared  from  the  gate  receipts,  side  shows, 
and  refreshment  booths,  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Eastern 
Trip  Track- Team  fund. 

The  University  of  California  baseball  team  has  won  the 
eleventh  California-Stanford  intercollegiate  baseball  series. 
California  won  the  first  game.  April  5,  by  the  score  6-3; 
the  second  game,  April  12,  after  a  very  exciting  contest,  in 
the  eleventh  inning  by  the  score  2—1. 

Student  elections  have  resulted  as  follows:  President 
of  the  A.  S.  U.  C,  S.  B.  Wright,  '03;  Vice-President, 
Anthony  Cadogan,  '03;  Secretary,  Carlos  G.  White,  '04; 
Graduate  Manager,  Ezra  W.  Decoto,  '00;  President  of  the 
A.  W.  S.  U.  C,  Grace  Barnett,  '03;  First  Vice-President, 
Mary  Putnam,  '03;  Second  Vice-President,  Edith  Evans, 
'03;  Secretary,  Anna  Phillips,  '04;  Editor  of  Blue  and 
Gold,  Willis  R.  Peck;  Editor  of  Occident,  James  M.  Koford. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.* 


By  Martin  Kellogg. 


In  gauging  the  intellectual  character  of  a  people  or  a 
commuuity,  it  is  unjust  to  take  Literature  as  the  one 
sufficient  test.  As  a  high  mountain  top  reflects  glory  over 
a  wide  landscape,  so  a  single  illustrious  name  in  literature 
lights  up  a  whole  nation  or  race.  Homer  sheds  glory  on 
all  the  Greek  commonwealths,  Dante  on  the  unlike  regions 
of  Italy,  Shakespeare  on  the  English-speaking  world.  One 
splendid  intellect  passes  to  the  credit  of  masses  of  men,  as 
if  they  too  had  an  active  part  iu  its  productions.  Literature 
is  not  created  by  organized  numbers.  A  whole  people  can 
not  say,  Go  to,  we  will  send  forth  epics,  dramas,  philosophic 
dialogues,  stately  histories,  magnificent  orations,  which 
shall  outdo  all  that  the  world  has  seen.  No  army  of 
literary  conquest  can  be  enrolled.  The  makers  of  literature 
are  unorganized,  individual  workers. 

We  may  therefore  look  first  at  the  individual,  and  ask 
how  he  gains  his  place  on  the  roll  of  literary  honor. 
Two  members  of  a  family  may  be  equally  well  educated, 
and  seemingly  of  equal  ability.  One  becomes  "literary," 
because  he  casts  his  ideas  or  fancies  into  a  certain  accepted 
form,  and  sends  them  to  print.  The  other  is  equally 
interesting   in  conversation,   but    does    not  write  for  the 

*  Oration  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  May  13,  1902. 
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public.  The  literary  woman  may  have  a  sister  or  classmate 
equally  brilliant,  whose  private  Letters,  if  unearthed  in  after 
years  and  given  to  the  public,  prove  very  entertaining. 
They  justify  the  saying  that  if  we  wish  to  see  the  raciest, 
most  idiomatic  English,  we  must  go  to  the  letters  of 
English-speaking  women.  Cicero  praised  the  letters  of 
Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi;  and  the  conversation  of 
Laelia  and  her  daughters  and  granddaughters, — three  gen- 
erations of  Roman  ladies  who  did  not  pose  as  authors,  but 
whose  Latinity  was  held  up  as  a  model  to  Roman  orators. 

By  what  seems  an  accidental  drift,  some  one  educational 
institution  has  an  unusnal  number  of  graduates  who  give 
themselves  to  lifelong  literary  work.  Others  send  forth 
hard-working  professional  men,  some  of  whom  rise  to  high 
places  in  public  life.  Is  the  literary  preeminence  of  one 
college  or  university  sure  to  mean  intellectual  superiority? 
It  would  seem  that  participation  in  the  life  of  a  great  nation 
should  not  count  for  less  than  the  bookmaker's  work  in  his 
closet.  Authors  retain  their  prominence  because  of  the 
open  and  continued  life  of  their  work.  Printing  is  the  "art 
preservative  of  arts,"  and  also  of  the  names  of  men  who 
put  their  thoughts  in  print.  That  is  their  good  fortune, 
and  no  one  can  grudge  it  to  them.  Other  men  of  equal  or 
superior  merit  pass  sooner  into  oblivion. 

Of  all  the  departments  of  literature,  Poetry  is  accounted 
the  highest.  Other  literary  works  may  have  such  worthy 
thought,  such  deep  generic  feeling,  or  such  artistic  beauty, 
or  all  three  in  harmonious  union,  as  to  win  permanence,  or 
even  immortality.  The  great  writers  of  fiction,  for  example, 
have  shown  their  power  of  fancy,  their  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge, their  deep  understanding  of  human  life.  A  few  have 
the  witching  power  of  melodious  utterance.  But  no  prose 
can  rival  the  very  highest  poetry:  in  that  alone  resides  the 
perfect  beauty  of  perfect  thought.  So  we  may  take  the 
world's  great  poets  as  our  standard  of  comparison  for 
literature. 

What  have  the  great  poets  done?     They  have  given  us 
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the  finest  expressions  of  human  thought  and  human  imag- 
ination. They  have  brought  down  from  the  skies  the  most 
delightful  creations  of  the  mind :  they  have  converted  "  airy 
nothings"  into  vital  and  beautiful  realities.  The  best  fruits 
of  poetical  inspiration  show  a  height  supreme  of  human 
genius.  Like  the  other  fine  arts  of  music  and  painting  and 
sculpture,  poetry  gratifies  and  cultivates  our  taste.  The 
poets  make  their  rhythmic  words  more  charming  to  our  ears, 
lifting  our  every-day  language  out  of  its  enforced  drudgery, 
and  setting  it  in  coronets  of  unfading  beauty. 

The  poets  have  been  influential  in  determining  the 
literary  preeminence  of  some  one  dialect  over  its  rivals.  In 
England,  Chaucer  and  Gower  and  Wiclif's  English  Bible 
helped  the  Midland  dialect  to  win  against  strong  compet- 
itors in  the  North  and  the  South. 

But,  after  all,  neither  poets  nor  prose- writers  have  had 
a  monopoly  of  appropriate  and  refined  speech.  The  Greek 
tongue  was  not  a  guarded  secret,  kept  for  the  esoteric  few. 
It  was  a  common  boon,  like  light  and  air.  The  Athenian 
audiences  had  a  keen  app  -eciation  of  the  masterpieces  of 
their  dramatists.  At  the  national  games,  it  was  not  ath- 
letics alone  that  drew  the  multitudes  together.  Authors, 
from  Herodotus  down,  recited  their  productions  to  the 
assembled  people.  At  Rome  the  audience  in  a  theater  was 
cultivated  enough  to  know  when  a  Latin  syllable  was  mis- 
pronounced, and  hissed  its  displeasure.  Language  is  a 
free  gift,  a  universal  possession.  It  envelops  the  thought 
and  feeling  of  a  whole  nation,  and  must  be  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  that  nation's  literature. 

And  so  we  find  one  thing  greater  than  the  productions 
of  the  greatest  poet:  that  one  thing  is  the  Language  which 
is  the  poet's  inheritance.  He  does  not  create  his  language; 
in  a  true  sense  the  language  creates  his  poetry.  The  Poet's 
name  signifies  a  Maker.  Yet  he  rarely  makes  a  word.  He 
receives  his  words  from  those  who  have  lived  before  him. 
However  forcible  or  refined  or  subtle  his  thoughts,  he  has 
no  way  of  communicating  them  except  through  the  words 
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which  he  has  learned:  words  which  must  also  be  intelligible 
to  his  fellows.  Eis  thoughts  came  to  him  through  words: 
through  words  they  go  from  him  to  the  comprehension  of 
other  men. 

The  words  of  a  language  are  a  great  storehouse  of 
thought.  They  are  an  accumulation  of  untold  ages,  the 
unfolding  and  blossoming  of  a  plant  of  countless  centuries 
of  intellectual  life.  Far  l>ack  in  the  dim  depths  of  antiquity 
the  soil  was  prepared,  the  seed  planted,  the  tender  bole 
nourished.  Its  houghs  shot  vigorously  forth,  and  on  their 
bright,  multiplying  leaves  were  stamped  the  thoughts,  the 
feelings,  the  purposes,  the  aspirations  of  a  multitude  of 
human  spirits.  Out  from  that  dark  background  came, 
many  ages  ago,  the  beginning  of  recorded  speech.  The 
first  rude  words  multiplied  as  the  centuries  brought  new 
gifts  of  thought,  new  refinements  of  feeling,  till  at  length 
the  minstrel's  song  fixed  them  in  human  memory,  and  a 
working alphabel  made  it  possible  to  garner  up  the  precious 
and  growing  store.  At  any  given  time  the  language  of  a 
people  contains  the  sum  of  all  transmitted  thought  of  all 
preceding  time.  In  comparison  with  the  vast  treasures  of 
Language,  how  small  is  the  fraction  used  by  anyone  master 
of  words! 

The  words  of  a  tongue  are  like  so  many  bits  of  mosaic, 
untold  numbers  of  which  go  to  make  up  a  completed 
picture.  These  bits  were  at  first  rough  and  almost  shape- 
less. They  were  reduced  to  form,  then  polished,  then  set 
in  their  proper  adjustment.  Single  monosyllabic  roots  of 
words  were  coupled  with  differentiating  elements.  Their 
contour  in  utterance  was  made  habitual.  New  phases 
were  invented,  to  express  new  and  more  delicate  variations 
of  meaning.  Our  Indo-European  ancestors  began  such  an 
unmeasured  work,  and  the  separating  branches  of  the  race 
have  carried  it  on,  each  with  its  own  genius  for  word  and 
sentence  building.  The  sum  total  is  a  most  marvelous 
structure.  The  language  of  civilized  nations  is  so  great  a 
creation  that  men  may  be  excused  for  having  deemed  it  a 
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direct  gift  from  Heaven.  It  is  a  gift,  but  indirectly.  The 
latent  power  of  speech,  like  the  power  of  thought,  is  a  part 
of  our  divine  inheritance;  but  speech  was  made  possible  to 
human  invention  by  the  possession  and  play  of  thought. 

How  slow  the  process  of  building  it  up !  In  the-  state 
prisons  of  Hindostan  I  have  seen  close  rows  of  men  working 
at  a  piece  of  tapestry,  with  a  printed  notice  attached,  "Daily 
task,  one  inch."  Slower,  immeasurably  slower,  must  have 
been  the  work  of  the  weavers  on  the  loom  of  language; 
done  not  as  a  prison  task,  but  as  a  glad  addition  to  a 
growing  inheritance.  One  word  a  day  would  have  been  a 
rich  gain  for  a  whole  tribe  of  our  ancestors.  The  earliest 
literatures  of  which  we  have  knowledge  were  made  possible 
by  this  slowly  acquired  wealth  of  inherited  speech. 

The  Greek  poets,  standing  on  the  height  of  their  pre- 
eminence, had  at  their  command  all  the  resources  of  the 
wonderful  Greek  language.  They  had  but  to  drink  from 
an  exhaustless  fountain  of  fact,  of  reflection,  of  sentiment, 
and  of  fancy;  of  rich  experience  gathered  through  indefinite 
ages  from  the  expanding  intellects,  the  sensitive  hearts,  the 
indomitable  wills  of  their  Indo-European  race.  All  Greek 
poetry  did  not  equal  the  great  and  beautiful  creation  of  the 
Greek  language. 

It  follows,  does  it  not,  that  if  we  demand  the  best 
criterion  of  a  nation's  intellectual  power,  we  should  take 
the  common  working  instrument  of  the  intelligent  many, 
not  the  contingent  presence  of  a  few  brilliant  authors. 
Great  names  in  literature  are  apt  to  appear  in  clusters. 
One  producer  stimulates  the  genius  of  others.  If  there 
were  various  contributors  to  the  superb  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
we  can  account  for  their  uniform  excellence  only  by  such 
a  noble  infection.  Of  the  three  great  tragic  writers  at 
Athens,  Sophocles  followed  closely  on  iEschylus,  Euripides 
on  Sophocles;  and  the  works  of  able  rivals  of  them  all 
have  been  lost.  Aristophanes  was  not  the  only  master  of 
Greek  Comedy.  From  the  stimulus  of  his  time  came  the 
Middle  Comedy:   from  both,  the  New  Comedy  of  Greece, 
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known  to  as  by  its  imitators,  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Thucydides  emulated  Herodotus.  Plato  climbed  the  philo- 
sophic heights  with  his  master  Socrates,  and  Aristotle  was 
tin-  pupil  of  Plato.  Demosthenes  came  almost  last  of  a 
cluster  of  ten  Attic  orators,  all  celebrated.  In  English  lit- 
erature the  Elizabethans  caught  inspiration  from  each  other. 
Shakespeare  companied  with  a  choice  coterie  of  intellectual 
lights. 

Really  great  names  in  literature  are  almost  as  rare  as 
comets  in  the  midnight  sk\  .  The  enduring  names  are 
comparatively  few.  Bui  among  every  civilized  and  cultured 
people,  the  literary  standard  of  appropriate  expression  is 
known  and  adhered  to  by  a  Large  number  of  well  educated 
men  and  women.  The  conversation  of  cultivated  people  is 
a  surer  test  to  apply  to  a  nation  or  a  community  than  the 
published  writings  of  a  distinctively  literary  class. 

Let  us  do  the  great  authors  justice.  They  have  con- 
tributed new  thought  to  the  world,  of  high  and  lasting 
value.  But  the  deepest  thoughts  have  come  from  the 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  not  from  the  poets  and  purely 
literary  authors.  Plato  is  in  the  front  rank  of  prose  litera- 
ture, and  his  dialogues  are  a  very  Niagara  of  thought.  But 
he  owed,  how  much  we  can  not  tell,  to  Socrates,  who  left 
no  writings.  Parallel  with  Plato,  for  his  influence  on  many 
succeeding  ages,  is  Aristotle,  who  lacks  the  literary  charm 
of  his  master.  Julius  Ca?sar  wrote  an  undying  piece  of 
history,  but  his  title  to  fame  rests  on  his  genius  for  war 
and  administration.  Immanuel  Kant  was  not  a  poet. 
Goethe's  renown  is  due  only  secondarily  to  his  literary 
excellence,  primarily  to  the  underlying  philosophy  of  his 
writings.  Lord  Bacon  did  not  write  Shakespeare.  Wiclif 
and  King  James's  translators  did  more  for  our  language 
than  the  poets:  the  Bible  is  the  true  "well  of  English 
undefiled."  The  American  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  not  written  in  verse. 

Over  against  all  the  poets  and  philosophers  and  founders 
of  states,  some  would  set  the  inventors  and  scientific  dis- 
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coverers  as  the  foremost  intellectual  products  and  factors 
of  civilization.  But  we  are  not  now  discussing  all  other 
tests  of  intellectual  power;  let  us  hold  to  the  one  test  of 
language. 

This  test  is  one  which  may  be  applied  far  beyond  our 
actual  sight.  We  hardly  know  where  our  Indo-European 
ancestors  originated,  from  what  hive  their  numerous 
offspring  swarmed.  We  know  nothing  of  the  different 
stages  of  their  early  intellectual  progress.  But  we  know 
that  the  wonderful  structure  of  language  which  they 
bequeathed  to  us  must  have  been  slowly  built.  We  see 
enough  of  the  laws  of  language  to  be  sure  that  its  growth 
began  long  ages  before  the  first  literary  products  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  patient 
fashioners  of  Indo-European  speech  were  men  of  no  mean 
intellects.  No  miracle  put  that  speech  into  their  mouths. 
They  won  every  new  word,  every  new  use  and  adjustment 
of  words,  by  their  innate  energy  of  thought. 

The  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  make  their 
first  appearance,  in  literature  that  still  lives,  in  different 
eras.  First  comes  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Indian  branch.  The 
Greek  goes  back  to  prehistoric  times.  The  Italic  branch 
lagged  far  behind  the  Greek.  The  branch  that  most  nearly 
concerns  us,  the  Germanic,  appears  in  literature  only  in 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  Meantime  the  belated  Latin 
literature  had  thrown  a  searchlight  on  some  of  the  German 
tribes,  through  the  histories  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Their 
accounts  have  been  absurdly  misunderstood.  So  good  a 
historian  as  Guizot  has  placed  the  Germans  of  that  time  on 
the  level  of  our  North  American  Indians.  He  quotes  a 
score  of  passages  from  Tacitus  (Hist.  Civ.  ii,  15  C.  sq.)  and 
balances  them  with  parallel  passages  relating  to  modern 
barbarian  tribes,  chiefly  our  Indians.  He  makes  out  the 
equation  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

There  were  reasons  why  these  old  Germans  lived  in  a 
rude  fashion.  The  most  civilized  men  now  "rough  it"  in 
the  woods,  often  for  mere  pleasure,  sometimes  for  business. 
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The  migrating  Germans  had  business  in  the  West.  They 
found  few  comforts  in  the  bleak  regions  they  traversed  in 
that  Northern,  transcontinental  route,  almost  as  few  in  the 
forbidding  plains  of  their  new  home.  Bnt  whatever  they 
lacked  in  comparison  with  the  Southrons  of  Europe,  they 
did  not  lack  an  equal  energy, — as  Augustus  found  to  his 
cost  when  he  cried,  "O  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions!" 
The  Germans  of  that  period  had  an  inherited  passion  for 
liberty,  and  imparted  that  passion  to  the  later  European 
civilization.  But  aside  from  these  tokens  of  a  noble  race, 
they  had  the  possession  of  a  noble  language.  Where  did 
they  get  it  ? 

This  language,  as  it  has  been  variously  developed,  is 
closely  allied  to  other  members  of  the  great  Indo-European 
family  of  languages.  Here  we  have  a  terminus  ad  quern; 
and  for  the  terminus  "  '/»"  we  are  compelled  to  <;<>  back  to 
the  parting  of  the  Indo-European  ways.  Strength  and 
symmetry  belonged  on  the  other  side  of  all  the  intervening 
ages:  the  same  strength  and  symmetry  characterize  our 
modern  Germanic  tongues.  GiveE  a  fine  equipment  of 
language  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  long,  long  ago,  how  did  it 
get  to  Western  Europe,  with  all  the  birth-marks  upon  it? 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  one  of  his  charming  stories 
not  founded  on  fact,  tells  of  an  adventurous  train  crew 
which  one  night  shot  its  train  of  cars  across  a  deep 
ravine,  to  avoid  a  long  circuit  by  the  regular  line 
of  rails.  The  train  left  one  bank  at  full  speed  and 
at  sufficient  elevation,  as  the  artillerymen  say,  to  carry  it 
across  in  mid- air  to  the  opposite  bank,  where  the  wheels 
struck  the  rails  again,  and  the  ordinary  journey  was 
resumed.  Such  a  miracle  would  have  to  be  postulated  for  an 
Indo-European  language  found  intact  after  jumping  the  gulf 
of  a  thousand  years,  with  no  successive  intelligent  genera- 
tions to  keep  it  alive.  If  successive  generations  did  keep 
it  alive,  they  must  have  been  persistently  intelligent. 

Our  astronomers  —  our  own  Lick  astronomers  —  have 
gained  a  new  power  of  stellar  exploration.     Spectroscopic 
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tests  have  revealed  many  new  suns  in  the  immeasurable 
depths  of  the  heavens;  suns  that  shine  with  too  feeble  a 
light  to  be  detected  by  any  telescope,  or  are  so  close  to 
companion  suns  that  their  light  does  not  assert  itself  as 
distinct,  even  to  the  sharpest  vision.  Thus  the  Polar  star 
is  proved  to  be  double,  or,  indeed,  triple,  by  a  tell-tale  spec- 
trum. May  we  not  say  that  the  language-test  reveals  as 
surely  the  intellectual  character  of  our  Germanic  ancestors 
through  all  the  unseen  centuries,  from  the  time  when  they 
left  the  parent  hive  till  they  reached  the  dreary  plains  of 
Germany  and  the  frost-bound  mountains  of  Scandinavia? 
Yes:  the  Germanic  branch  of  the  great  Indo-European 
family  never  lost  its  birthright.  Whatever  else  it  cast 
aside  in  its  wanderings,  it  clung  to  its  noble  inherit- 
ance of  thoughtful  and  expressive  speech.  If  it  had  lost, 
or  essentially  impaired  that  speech,  it  could  never  have 
regained  it.  Any  new  elevation  from  actual  barbarism 
would  have  lacked  the  old  Indo-European  stamp,  and  have 
been  directed  on  other  lines.  This  one  criterion  of  language 
redeems  our  ancestors  forever  from  the  stigma  of  barbarism. 
The  language-spectrum  is  proof  decisive. 

Another  interesting  application  of  our  test  is  found  in 
comparing  the  intellectual  character  of  the  old  Romans  with 
that  of  the  old  Greeks.  The  estimate  of  these  two  nations 
is  usually  based  almost  exclusively  on  their  surviving  liter- 
atures. The  Latin  literature  falls  far  below  the  Greek.  In 
fact,  it  is  chiefly  the  child  of  the  Greek.  Its  masterpieces 
are  centuries  younger,  and  its  master  workmen  confessedly 
learned  from  the  Greeks.  But  if  a  language  is  greater  than 
all  its  literary  products,  we  must  go  back  of  all  Greek  and 
Roman  poetry  and  prose,  and  question  the  tongues  that 
gave  them  birth.  The  Latin  language  is  not  a  daughter, 
but  rather  a  sister  of  the  Greek.  Both  are  nearly  related  to 
the  Sanskrit.  In  some  particulars  the  Latin  is  more  elaborate 
than  the  Greek.  It  has  not  the  flexibility  and  music  of  the 
Greek;  but  if  the  latter  were  out  of  the  field  of  comparison, 
the  Latin,  to  use  its  own  words,  would  be  facile  princeps 
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among  the  highly  cultivated  languages.  It  has  a  sturdy 
strength  and  solidity,  a  dignity  and  stateliness,  all  its  own. 
If  it  stood  alone  as  an  old  motherly  tongue  of  civilization, 
how  grand  we  should  think  it  to  be! 

It  is  strong  on  the  intellectual  side,  showing  a  high 
culture  on  the  part  of  those  who  used  it.  All  words  of  the 
intellect  are  evolved  from  words  of  sense.  First  comes  the 
outward,  for  the  uses  of  our  material  life:  then  follow  the 
figurative  uses,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mind  and  the  soul. 
These  higher  meanings  were  fully  developed  by  the  Latin- 
speaking  race.  They  fashioned  their  wonderful  instrument 
of  speech.  It  took  such  rich  and  varied  hues  to  portray 
their  subtle  thoughts  and  refined  feelings.  Living  in  the 
elder  time,  without  the  impulses  and  the  historical  forces  of 
modern  civilization,  they  carried  the  expression  of  thought 
to  heights  which  the  varied  and  affluent  culture  of  our  day 
almost  vainly  tries  to  rival.  Our  English  is  not  primarily 
a  Latin  tongue,  but  it  has  been  glad  to  borrow  a  very  large 
fraction  of  its  words  from  the  Latin.  And  the  words  thus 
borrowed  are  used  especially  for  our  own  processes  of 
thought.  We  find  them  already  endowed  with  a  sensitive 
intellectual  life,  which  richly  supplements  our  true  and 
strong  vernacular.  The  old  Romans  knew  the  words  of 
intellect  as  such,  in  their  transferred  and  spiritual  mean- 
ings. They  stored  their  speech  with  images  of  never  failing 
beauty  and  power. 

The  Latin  tongue  had  not,  like  the  Greek,  an  early  out- 
burst of  a  literature  which  would  stimulate  and  enrich  its 
later  development.  No  Homer  handed  down  a  Latin  Iliad 
or  Odyssey,  to  be  to  the  Romans  what  the  "Greek  Bible" 
was  to  the  Greeks.  The  chief  Roman  authors  lived  in  the 
century  before  and  the  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
But  the  Latin  language,  as  Mommsen  says,  was  well 
developed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
The  older  Romans  had  no  Cicero  to  teach  them  the  smoothest 
rounding  of  prose  periods,  no  Vergil  or  Horace  to  reveal 
the  capabilities  of  Latin  verse.     They  had  not  even  a  Cato 
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to  cast  their  speech  in  the  ruder  literary  forms.  But  they 
had  the  speech  itself,  with  all  its  inherent  resources,  and 
this  speech  was  their  own  national  product.  The  Roman 
people  built  up  the  Latin  language,  in  substance  and  in 
capabilities  such  as  we  know  it.  The  fact  that  no  great 
literary  name,  like  Homer,  gems  the  earlier  centuries,  shows 
that  all  the  more  honor  is  due  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  glory  of  the  Greek  literature  belongs  to  but  few  of 
the  Greek  states.  Athens  was  the  one  brilliant  star  of  the 
Hellenic  constellation.  I  do  not  forget  the  Homeric  poems, 
nor  Sappho,  nor  Pindar,  nor  the  after- glow  of  the  sweet 
Sicilian  Muse.  But  what  did  Sparta  or  Corinth  contribute 
to  the  Greek  galaxy  of  authorship?  It  "happened"  to  no 
one  "to  go  to  Corinth"  as  a  literary  center.  Sparta  was 
the  leading  city  of  all  Greece,  its  martial  pride  and  highest 
type  of  energetic  government.  If  no  Athens  had  existed, 
how  would  Sparta  compare  with  Rome,  estimated  by  the 
higher  forces  of  the  intellect?  Sparta  was  engrossed  in 
gaining  and  maintaining  its  hegemony  among  the  Grecian 
states.  If  that  is  an  excuse  for  Sparta's  lack  of  literary 
renown,  it  is  also  an  excuse  for  Rome.  The  Romans  had  a 
world-wide  Empire  to  build  up,  and  war  was  their  "Day's 
Work"  year  after  year,  century  after  century.  Think  how 
seldom  Janus  shut  his  gates. 

Language,  cultivated  and  intellectual,  is  an  aggressive 
force.  For  example,  our  English  tongue  penetrates  the 
remotest  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  bids  fair  to  have  a 
world-wide  sway.  Which  had  the  more  of  aggressive  force, 
the  Greek  or  the  Latin?  The  Greek  people  were  enterpris- 
ing: they  planted  colonies  on  all  the  Mediterranean  shores, 
even  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  Greek  tongue  was 
spoken  in  Palestine,  in  Egypt,  and  Cyrene;  it  was  dominant 
in  Sicily;  Lower  Italy  was  known  as  Magna  Graecia.  Why, 
once  there,  did  it  not  supplant  the  then  unliterary  Latin? 
Why  did  it  shrink,  in  a  very  few  centuries,  back  almost  to 
its  original  limits?  Per  contra,  the  Latin  speech  first  gained 
supremacy    in  Italy,   then   overran  Western   Europe.      It 
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supplanted  the  dialects  of  the  Gauls  and  the  Hispanians:  at 
this  day  those  nations  are  styled  Latin,  though  the  Celtic 
blood  is  still  predominant.  It  we  say,  Roman  conquest  and 
Roman  government  forced  in  the  Latin  tongue,  while  the 
Greek  language  had  no  such  might  behind  it,  we  only  shift 
the  play  of  the  Roman  intellect.  What  is  taken  from  the 
power  of  their  speech  must  be  added  to  their  superiority  in 
war,  in  organization,  and  in  government. 

Law  is  not  reckoned  as  a  province  of  literature.  If  it 
were,  the  old  Roman  tnighl  challenge  the  Greek  to  produce 
any  permanent  code;  and  he  would  point  triumphantly  to 
his  own  slowly  erected  and  beautiful  structure  of  jurisprud- 
ence. Roman  Law  has  shaped  many  modern  codes,  and  it 
is  with  us  a  accessary  study  for  the  advocate  and  the  jurist. 

To  sum  up  this  partial  comparison  of  those  two  classic 
peoples:  It  iscertain  that  the  Greek  literature  is  immensely 
superior  to  the  Roman.  In  other  ways,  which  I  have  only 
glanced  at.  the  Romans  were  superior  to  the  Greeks.  Our 
topic  called  only  tor  a  comparison  of  their  languages.  Here 
the  Greek  is  still  superior,  but  the  Latin  is  a  very  good 
second.  If  language  is  more  than  literature,  if  it  is  a  truer 
test  of  intellectual  character  as  applied  to  a  whole  people, 
then  the  Latin-speaking  and  Latin-building  Romans  must 
have  the  benefit  of  this  truer  test.  Their  language  is  an 
enduring  and  splendid  monument  to  the  genius  of  the  race 
that  brought  it  to  perfection. 

Our  own  literary  record  is  to  be  judged  in  remembrance 
of  this  test.  Like  the  Romans,  our  American  people  have 
been  devoting  most  of  their  energies  to  the  practical  side  of 
an  exact  ing  national  life.  More  has  been  demanded  of  them 
than  of  any  other  people.  Alexander  the  Great  was  a 
warrior,  and  nothing  more.  If  he  had  cared  to  consolidate 
his  empire,  he  needed  not  to  sigh  for  another  world  to 
conquer.  At  his  death  that  empire  broke  into  rival  frag- 
ments. The  Caesars  did  consolidate  their  great  empire  by 
an  organized  centralization  of  power.  Rome  was  an  irre- 
sistible magnet.    We  have  been  founding  an  empire  still  more 
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difficult  to  build.  It  was  easy  for  Cortez  and  Pizarro  to 
overrun  portions  of  the  new  world  with  their  trained  armies; 
easy  to  leaven  those  rich  regions  with  a  strain  of  Spanish 
blood,  and  leave  future  generations  to  worthy  aspirations, 
and  alas!  to  interminable  quarrels.  Our  task  was  to  create 
an  empire  out  of  absolutely  new  and  scant  material;  to 
subdue  rugged  nature  herself;  to  fill  untenanted  wastes 
with  a  homogeneous  population,  imbued  with  an  irrepressi- 
ble love  of  liberty,  yet  sworn  to  uphold  the  beneficent 
majesty  of  law.  We  were  to  have  no  irresistibly  dominating 
center.  The  peaceful  union  of  widely  sundered  states  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  our  imperial  function.  The  task  is  one  far 
surpassing  that  of  the  Caesars.  If  any  one  thinks  the  task 
already  accomplished,  let  him  step  into  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  listen  to  the  debates  now  heating  our  national  atmos- 
phere . 

The  comparison  of  our  literature  with  another  will 
naturally  be  with  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  com- 
parison must  not  go  back  of  the  seventeenth  century.  King 
Alfred,  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  belong  to  us  as  truly  as  to 
our  English  cousins.  Since  our  separation  we  have  had  no 
such  leisurely  literary  class  as  England  has  had.  Our  out- 
put would  of  course  be  smaller;  its  excellence  would 
naturally  be  less.  Most  makers  of  really  good  literature 
come  to  their  best  through  much  toilsome  practice.  Steven- 
son and  Lowell  were  examples  of  what  can  be  done  by 
determined  effort;  but  our  Lowells  have  been  few,  their 
Stevensons  many.  Yet  both  English  and  American  writers 
have  fallen  below  the  glorious  Elizabethan  age.  That  was 
an  era  of  matchless  effervescence.  The  impulse  of  the 
Renaissance  was  not  yet  spent.  The  Reformation  was  still 
thrilling  the  deepest  religious  feeling.  Grave  church  prob- 
lems were  unsolved.  The  way  was  preparing  for  a  revolt 
from  tyrannous  monarchy,  for  the  Cromwell  and  Milton  of 
the  ensuing  century.  Men's  thoughts  were  awakening  to 
scientific  truth:  Roger  Bacon  had  lived,  and  Francis  Bacon 
was  living.     Out  of  all  the  novelty  and  ferment  of  that  age 
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came  the  works  which  are  the  glory  of  English  literature. 
English  and  American  writers  have  since  then  failed  alike 
to  match  that  earlier  splendor. 

But  back  of  both  is  the  noble  English  language,  in  which 
both  alike  may  glory.  It  is  more  majestic  than  any  works 
which  have  graced  its  literature.  The  question  then  is  this: 
On  which  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  better  English  generally 
spoken  and  reverently  cherished?  That  is  ;is  much  as  to 
ask,  In  which  country  is  there  the  higher  level  of  general 
intelligence?  Americans  need  not  fear  the  answer.  They 
do  not  boast  a  superiority;  they  only  claim  an  equality. 
They  are  honestly  striving  to  preserve  unimpaired  the 
inheritance  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors,  enriched  by 
most  important  increments  from  the  Latin,  by  much  from 
the  Greek,  and  by  miscellaneous  treasure- trove  from  other 
sources.  Our  literary  standards  are  correct,  our  literary 
sins  are  youthful  and  venial.  With  the  great  development 
of  interest  in  the  higher  education,  our  general  loyalty  to 
the  dear  old  mother  tongue  is  certainly  unimpaired. 

Let  the  nation  ripen  for  a  century  or  two.  Let  it  wait 
for  a  leisure  class  equal  to  that  in  older  countries.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  our  lack  of  Elizabethan  vigor  is  no 
degeneracy  of  blood,  but  a  flow  of  vitality  to  other  needful 
work.  When  tin  thin  comes  our  literature  will  shine  forth 
as  the  sun  at  noonday.  That  time  will  not  come  by  com- 
pulsion. The  development  will  be  free  and  spontaneous, 
and  it  is  now  gathering  strength.  I  have  no  apologies  to 
make  for  our  present  visible  achievements  in  the  domain  of 
worthy  and  inspiring  literature. 

I  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  makers  of  literature 
are  individual  workers.  In  closing,  let  me  call  to  mind  one 
such  worker,  who  for  eight  happy  years  walked  our 
University  grounds,  taught  faithfully  his  University  classes, 
and  drew  to  himself  the  hearts  of  pupils  and  fellow 
teachers.  Literary  production  was  only  his  avocation,  as 
it  was  his  chief  delight.  His  crystal  poems  bubbled  forth 
in  the  midst  of  his    toil,  because   he   must    sing  his  high 
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thoughts  and  his  exquisite  fancies.  When  we  heard  of  his 
too  early  departure  from  earth,  we  could  adopt  the  lament 
of  the  old  Greek  poet: 

They  told  me  Heracleitus,  they  told  me  you  were  dead, 

They  brought  me  bitter  news  to  hear  and  bitter  tears  to  shed. 

I  wept,  as  I  remembered  how  often  you  and  I 

Had  tired  the  sun  with  talking  and  sent  him  down  the  sky. 

And  now  that  thou  art  lying,  my  dear  old  Carian  guest, 

A  handful  of  gray  ashes,  long,  long  ago  at  rest, 

Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales,  awake, 

For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but  them  he  cannot  take. 

The  pleasant  voices  of  Edward  Rowland  Sill  echo  still 
through  our  University  halls.  His  nightingales  of  song 
alight,  in  quotation,  on  many  a  freshly  printed  page  of 
grave  instruction  or  robust  good  cheer.  It  was  fitting  that 
he  should  be  a  teacher  of  our  inherited  English,  the  language 
that  opened  for  him  vistas  so  fair  in  its  ample  domain.  To 
such  glad,  spontaneous  workers  must  we  look  for  future 
masterpieces  in  American  literature,  which  shall  be  worthy 
of  our  high-born,  comely,  and  bounteous  Mother-tongue. 
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AFTER   EGYPT.* 


By  Isaac  Flagg. 


Who,  from  Piraeus  Bailing,  sees 

The  circlet  of  the  Cyclades 

Glide  fast  kick  ward,  till  they  shine 

No  more,  for  him  the  southward  line, 

Drawn  where  sky  and  water  meet 

B<  tween  Carpathos  and  Crete, 

points  to  Egypt.    On  a  day 

Of  a  by-gone  century 

Thus  from  his  native  Attic  Bhore 

A  Ear-speeding  vessel  bore 

The  good  Aristo's  son— the  same 

Who,  thn»'  the  ages,  by  the  nam. 

Of  Plat. i  should  remembered  be. 

Young,  then,  and  unreiiowned  WBB  lie, 

Nor  himself  knowing;   but  possessed 
By  that  foreboding  and  unrest 

Of  mystic  aspiration  bred. 
Wealth  ami  fair  ancestry  had  shed 
On  him  their  lustre;    nature  brought 
Delight  of  sense  and  soaring  thought, 
Blent  in  such  visions  as  inspire 
The  poet's  fervor  and  desire. 
Now,  with  a  full  sore-troubled  heart, 
Fain  would  he  spurn  the  seething  mart, 
The  civic  clamor,  the  revelry, 
Even  the  groves,  the  hills,  the  sky 
Of  haughty  Athens.     Who  were  they? 
Those  flippant  arbiters  of  wit 
And  song  and  eloquence,  to  sit 

*  Poem  read  by  Professor  Flagg  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  in  Hearst  Hall,  May  13,  1902. 
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In  judgment  on  a  life  sublime, 
Which,  round  the  peristyle  of  time, 
Should  waken  echoes  more  profound 
Than  all  their  shallow  arts  could  sound! 
Nathless,  perforce  of  their  decrees, 
The  mortal  voice  of  Socrates 
Was  hushed— tho'  in  the  charmed  ear 
Of  each  true  friend  and  follower 
Still  did  its  golden  accents  seem 
To  ring,  and,  like  a  haunting  dream, 
Before  each  mindful  eye  the  spell 
Of  the  sad  final  scene  to  dwell : 
The  cot -bed  in  the  prison,  the  chain, 
The  benign  master— and  the  bane 
Quaffed  from  the  deadly  chalice.— Now 
On  that  blithe  ship,  whose  eager  prow 
Churned  the  blue  waters,  Plato  stood, 
Lost  in  the  vague  expectant  mood 
Of  one,  whom,  for  the  ends  of  fate, 
Fresh  scenes  and  trials  new  await. 

Peaceful  and  sweet  it  seemed,  to  stand 
In  the  quaint  three-cornered  land, 
That  the  seven  streams  of  Nile  enfold ; 
Where  the  Argive  maid,  of  old, 
Io,  poor  wanderer  from  the  West, 
Bent  her  life-weary  limbs  to  rest. 
Sweet  was  it,  when  a  cooling  shade 
The  hand  of  welcome  eve  had  laid 
Over  the  river's  bosom,  to  lie 
Watching  the  fretted  shore  glide  by ; 
Or  some  pale  lotus-lily's  face 
Under  the  dim  starlight  to  trace, 
Whilst  softly  the  Nile  boatmen  plied 
Their  blades  athwart  the  placid  tide.— 
Soon  Memphis,  and  the  voiceful  throng, 
Swaying  its  temple -courts  along, 
Of  Apis-worshipers;  and,  seen 
Afar,  the  pyramids,  whose  mien 
Divinely,  to  the  musing  Greek, 
Of  space  and  number  seemed  to  speak, 
Problems  Pythagorean.— Again 
Away,  past  ibis-haunted  fen, 
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<  ha,  on,  still  on,  by  wind  and  oar, 
Stemming  the  soft  rich  waves,  that  pour 
Forth  from  perennial  founts  unseen 
Sweet  freshness  o'er  the  margents  green 
'Twixt  Araliv's  purple  mountains  and 
Brown  hills  that  bar  the  Libyan  sand. 
(Jp,  up  the  immemorial  stream. — 
Now,  on  its  shadowy  surface  beam 
Q    .  colonnade  and  shimmering  wall. 
The  hundred-gated  capital, — 
And  at  each  gate,  to  battle-rout, 
Two  hundred  chariots  sally  out,— 
Thebes,  ancient  seat  of  warrior  kings: 
Here,  where  colossal  Memnon  flings 
Weird  music  on  the  morning  air, 
Teeming  with  busy  life;  l>ut  there, 

'I'. .ward  sunset  and  the  nether  gloom, 
Dear  to  the  dwellers  of  the  tomb, 

By  their  frail  caskets  tenanted. 
Stretches  the  City  of  the  Dead, 
Sombre  and  silent — save  what  note 

( >f  Lamentation  deep  might  float, 

From  mourners'  voices  waited.     There 
Glides  many  a  funeral  hark,  to  hear. 
Westward  and  earthward  voyaging, 
On  the  last  voyage,  the  bodies  of  them 
Whose  souls,  or  must  return  and  strive 
Thro'  more  of  mortal  penance,  or  live, 
In  Osiris  merged,  the  all- 
Blissful  exist. -nee,  all-in-all. 

Nigh  to  its  end  the  sojourn  drew, 
A-  fast  the  wondering  moments  flew. 
Which,  by  tradition's  testament, 
Young  Plato  in  old  Egypt  spent. 
To-morrow  would  he  set  his  face 
Northward,  ami  the  steps  retrace, 
That  from  known  scenes  had  led  him  far. 
To-morrow,  with  the  morning  star, 
Cyrene  and  fair  Sicily 
The  traveller's  cynosure  should  be, 
Then  great  Hesperia,  and  anon 
The  harbors  of  his  Attic  home.— 


AFTER  EGYPT. 

That  night,  when  sleep  his  lids  had  sealed, 

Unto  the  spirit  was  revealed 

The  vision  of  a  dream.     Him  thought, 

By  throes  of  anxious  quest  distraught, 

To  wander  near  the  Nubian  tract, 

Above  the  second  cataract, 

Where  the  eternal  waters  cold 

Down  from  the  Bybline  mountains  rolled ; 

And  there,  while  thrilled  that  region  lone 

With  an  unearthly  monotone, 

Forth,  in  ethereal  hues,  did  gleam, 

As  thro'  a  halo  of  his  stream, 

The  countenance  of  Father  Nile. 

No  accident  of  frown  or  smile 

Ruffled  his  features'  calm;  nor  youth, 

Nor  age  was  mirrored  there;  nor  ruth, 

Nor  joy,  nor  sorrow,  as  of  a  sense 

Of  past  or  future,  lowered  thence. 

'T  was  as  the  Sphinx  re-voiced,  or  note 

Breathed  from  a  midnight  Memnon's  throat, 

When  thro'  the  gates  of  dreams,  this  word, 

Parting  those  lips  sublime,  was  heard. 

"  Ye  search  amain,  to  probe  and  win 
My  secret  and  my  origin. 

"Caught  in  the  mesh  of  time  and  space, 
Ye  pass  me,  and  see  not  my  face. 

"To  phantom  shapes  ye  cleave,  that  range 
Along  the  rifts  of  chance  and  change. 

"Ye  feign,  the  signs  to  comprehend 
Of  a  beginning  and  an  end. 

"Know,  that  each  drop  of  crystal  dew, 
Which,  to  its  mission  born  anew 

"And  from  inept  admixture  freed, 
My  farthest  fountains  helps  to  feed, 

"  The  same  once  mantled  in  the  grape, 
Or  swelled  the  millet  or  the  rape, 

"Or  clove  the  Delta,  and,  wave-tossed, 
In  gray  infinitude  was  lost. 

"Son  of  unworthy  Athens,  lo, 
Thus,  darkly,  to  thy  thoughts  I  show 
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"  Wli;it  mysterieB  thru'  thee,  in  turn, 

Men  of  the  Western  world  shall  learn, 

"When,  in  thy  magic  name,  they  pledge 
The  wise  soul's  heavenly  privilege, 

"Turning  from  that  which  seems  to  be, 
The  fleeting  show,  the  vanity, 

"To  penetrate,  clear-eyed,  beneath 
These  cerements  of  life  and  death, 

"  And  the  ideal  truth  compel 
Prom  it-  gross  perishable  shell." 
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HORATIO    STEBBINS. 
i. 


By  Horace  Davis. 


The  University  of  California  will  always  hold  Dr. 
Stebbins  in  reverent  memory  for  his  long,  faithful  service 
and  steady  devotion  to  the  highest  attainable  standards  of 
education.  He  was  made  a  Trustee  of  the  College  of 
California  in  1865,  afterwards  President  of  the  Board,  and 
when  the  College  was  merged  in  the  University  he  was 
appointed  on  the  first  Board  of  Regents,  where  he  remained 
until  1894,  thus  giving  nearly  thirty  years  of  continuous 
service  to  the  College  and  the  University. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  and  a  high  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  men  of 
that  day,  that  with  the  first  coming  of  families  to  our 
shores  institutions  were  organized  for  the  higher  education. 
The  long  Isthmus  trip  to  the  East  was  a  virtual  denial  of 
the  privilege  of  advanced  learning  to  the  large  majority  of 
our  boys,  and  the  earnest,  devoted  men  of  that  day  set 
themselves  about  the  work  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  was 
uphill  work,  but  they  were  determined  and  patient.  The 
story  of  their  struggles  is  pathetic;  at  times  it  is  heroic. 
History  has  never  done  justice  to  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  men,  and  perhaps  never  will,  but  the  State 
owes  them  a  debt  beyond  measure. 

When  Dr.  Stebbins  came  here  in  1864  he  was  in  the 
full  vigor  of  mature  manhood,  rejoicing  in  rugged  strength 
of  body  and  mind.  He  brought  with  him  the  traditions  of 
Harvard,   the  ideals  of  high  culture,  freedom  of  thought 
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and  personal  responsibility.  With  these  motives  and  im- 
pelled by  that  public  spirit  which  runs  in  the  blood  of  the 
true  New  Englander  he  accepted  a  place  among  the 
Trustees  of  the  College  of  California  to  do  what  he  could 
to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  the  struggling  institution. 

The  time  was  close  at  hand  to  realize  the  dream  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  great  University.  In  March, 
I860,  the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  establish  an 
agricultural,  mining  and  mechanical  arts  college,  a  poly- 
technic school,  founded  ou  the  generous  endowment  by 
Congress  contained  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  18G2.  If  the 
College  of  California,  which  was  mainly  a  college  of  letters, 
could  be  united  with  this  polytechnic  school,  together  they 
would  form  a  foundation  broad  enough  for  the  building  of  a 
true  university.  In  October,  18G7,  the  Trustees  of  the 
College  offered  their  property  to  the  State  as  part  of  a 
university  endowment,  with  the  single  provision  that  the 
University  should  maintain  a  College  of  Letters.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session 
passed  the  act  which  became  the  charter  of  the  University, 
uniting  the  two  institutions.  It  was  signed  by  Governor 
Haight  March  23,  1868.  Thus  Charter  Day  was  the  birth- 
day of  the  University. 

I  have  gone  somewhat  into  details  in  these  matters  to 
show  the  close  connection  of  Dr.  Stebbins  with  the  birth 
of  the  University.  The  State  had  established  a  polytechnic 
school,  and  it  was  the  union  of  the  college  of  letters  with 
it  that  gave  it  breadth  and  made  a  true  university  possible. 
Dr.  Stebbins  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that 
made  this  generous  offer  and  he  was  appointed  on  the  first 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  newborn  University. 

His  appointment  wras  singularly  fortunate,  for  in  the 
trying  times  that  were  in  store  for  her  she  needed  his  high 
ideals  of  culture,  his  firm  faith  in  the  future,  and  his  long 
patience  willing  to  wrait  for  accomplishment.  The  infancy 
of  the  University  needed  all  the  faith  and  hope  and  patience 
that    its    friends    could   bestow   on    it.     During   the  next 
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decade  California  passed  through  the  wild  "Bonanza' 
craze,  and  from  that  to  hard  times,  the  "greenback"  move- 
ment and  the  Kearney  riots.  The  University  was  bitterly 
assailed  for  spending  the  people's  money  on  useless  courses 
in  letters  at  the  cost  of  more  practical  and  useful  scientific 
studies.  The  antipathy  to  higher  culture  went  so  far  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1879  as  to  cut  off  the  high 
schools  from  any  share  in  the  State  School  Fund.  It  was 
a  time  to  test  the  value  of  steady  faith  and  long-minded 
patience. 

Dr.  Stebbins  was  an  idealist  and  an  optimist.  In  his 
preaching  he  held  with  firm  grasp  to  the  verity  of  spiritual 
things — God  and  the  human  soul.  The  world  was  to  be 
purified  not  by  legislation  but  by  growth — steady  growth  of 
human  character  towards  the  highest  ideals.  Carrying 
these  ideals  into  the  University  he  worked  steadily  for  the 
promotion  of  the  humanities,  keeping  the  highest  standards 
in  view.  He  was  not  an  organizer  and,  indeed,  had  little 
aptitude  for  detail,  but  he  was  a  constant  source  of  inspir- 
ation to  the  friends  of  higher  culture.  It  was  a  hard  fight, 
the  annual  income  was  meagre,  and  he  was  compelled  to  be 
satisfied  with  moderate  attainment,  but  his  influence  was 
great  and  his  presence  was  a  tower  of  strength;  some 
progress  was  made  each  year  in  the  direction  of  his  hopes. 

Those  days  of  poverty  are  now  over.  The  State  has 
recognized  its  duty  as  a  civilized  community  to  encourage 
the  highest  culture  attainable,  the  University  has  risen  to 
the  front  rank  among  American  institutions  of  learning, 
and  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  aspirations  and  faith 
and  patience — we  are  realizing  the  ideal  of  Dr.  Stebbins 
himself,  as  quoted  in  the  History  of  the  University  from 
an  address  in  1868: 

"This,  then,  is  our  vocation,  to  make  men  more  manly 
and  humanity  more  humane;  to  augment  the  discourse  of 
reason,  intelligence  and  faith,  and  to  kindle  the  beacon  fires 
of  truth  on  all  the  summits  of  existence.  And  to  this  end 
may  our  University  stand  so  long  as  the  sun  and  moon 
shall  endure." 
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HORATIO    STEBBINS. 
ii. 


By  Charles  A.  MuRDOCK. 


My  recollection  of  Dr.  Stebbins  dates  back  to  1854, 
when  lie  whs  the  minister  of  the  Fitchburg  church,  his  firsl 
settlement.  He  exchanged  several  times  with  the  minister 
of  my  native  town,  five  miles  distant,  ami  there  was  some- 
thing abont  the  tall  young  man  that  impressed  itself  on 
my  boyhood  memory.  His  originality  was  shown  in  a 
different  manner  <>t'  preaching.  His  texts  were  unexpected 
verses,  not  conventional,  and  his  voice  had  a  sort  of  thrill 
in  it  not  common  to  most  young  ministers. 

Soon  he  removed  to  Portland,  Maine,  and  I  joined  my 
tat  her  in  California.      For  ten  years  a  continent  divided  us. 

When  in  March.  1864,  Thomas  Starr  King  fell  at  his 
post  Horatio  Stebbins  was  called  to  be  his  successor, 
lie  came  in  September  and  took  up  the  work  of  that  gifted 
and  magnetic  preacher  and  patriot.  The  two  men  were 
very  different  in  temperament  and  in  endowment,  and  it 
seemed  problematical  if  the  great  congregation  which  had 
been  drawn  by  Mr.  King's  winning  personality  could  be  held 
by  this  rather  grave  and  reserved  mau,  whose  reputation 
rested  mainly  on  his  intellectual  force  and  his  admitted 
ability  as  a  sermonizer. 

Mr.  Stebbins  had  been  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Mr. 
King,  and  he  appreciated  the  trial  before  him,  but  he  never 
-werved  from  his  determination  to  lead  his  own  natural 
life,  giving  his  people  the  best  that  was  in  him,  without 
troubled  concern  as  to  immediate  results.     He  soon  won  his 
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own  place  in  the  regard  and  loyalty  of  his  congregation, 
and  very  few  fell  away  under  the  new  leadership. 

His  record  of  service  is  unparalleled  in  the  Unitarian 
denomination.  No  other  man  who  took  a  church  after  he 
had  reached  his  fortieth  year  has  served  it  for  thirty-five. 
And  what  service  he  gave !  He  rarely  repeated  a  sermon ; 
his  vacations  were  brief  and  rare;  a  good  part  of  the  time 
he  preached  twice  a  day.  He  must  have  written  nearly  two 
thousand  sermons  during  his  ministry:  and  a  sermon  with 
him  was  no  mild  dilution.  Most  of  them  were  compact 
with  thought  and  feeling,  with  a  wealth  of  material  that 
often  seemed  prodigal.  He  never  preached  a  sermon  that 
did  not  send  a  thoughtful  person  home  strengthened  in 
faith,  stimulated  to  thought  or  uplifted  in  purpose. 

His  voice  was  of  remarkable  quality,  rich,  vibrant,  with 
something  of  the  organ  tone,  and  with  a  modulation  so 
delicate  and  discriminating  as  to  express  the  finest  shade  of 
meaning.  Few  read  the  Bible  as  he  did.  It  could  never 
be  a  perfunctory  service.  He  read  with  the  spirit  and  the 
understanding,  and  with  a  fervor  that  never  lost  its  fresh- 
ness. He  frequently  surprised  strangers  by  revealing  an 
entirely  new  meaning,  which  was  obviously  true.  His 
reading  was  never  hard  and  matter  of  fact,  but  always 
poetic,  musical,  dramatic  in  the  highest  sense. 

In  prayer  he  revealed  his  inner  self.  He  seemed  to  be 
alone  with  his  Maker,  pouring  out  his  heart,  lifting  his 
soul,  imploring  the  Divine  blessing.  The  tenderness,  the 
beauty,  the  depth  of  feeling  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard.  No  one  seeing  the  not  infrequent  tears  that 
streamed  from  his  eyes  from  sheer  depth  of  feeling  could 
fail  to  recognize  a  soul  whose  strength  and  true  sensitive- 
ness were  equally  strong. 

Dr.  Stebbins  naturally  changed  in  thirty-five  years.  He 
seemed  to  ripen  steadily  and  naturally.  He  grew  more 
genial  and  gracious  in  manner.  He  was  no  less  strong 
intellectually,  but  the  emotional  side  of  his  nature  seemed 
enriched,  and  more  and  more  he  seemed  to  gain  in  spiritual 
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power.  He  passed  no  summit  followed  by  decline.  To  the 
last  his  courage  was  firm,  his  spirit  strong.  He  bore  life's 
trials  and  griefs  in  ;t  way  that  ennobled  and  never  embit- 
tered.  He  was  too  large  to  harbor  ill-will  or  resentment, 
but  was  at  peace  with  all  mankind  and  with  his  Maker. 

If  any  one  thing  can  be  called  characteristic  in  a  per- 
sonality well  balanced,  and  in  a  mind  many-sided,  it  seems 
to  me  that  his  mountainous  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  spir- 
itual was  his  most  marked  feature.  He  accepted  all  that 
scientific  research  has  unfolded,  he  was  impressed  with  its 
wonders,  but  it  had  little  interest  to  him  compared  with  the 
moral  ami  spiritual  life  of  man.  His  interest  was  in  man, 
and  in  men  as  the  manifestation  of  the  divine.  His  bent 
of  mind  was  revealed  in  the  leaders  of  thought  in  whom  he 
mosl  delighted.  Hedge  ami  Martineau  he  especially 
admired  and  their  friendship  he  greatly  enjoyed. 

Mis  faith  ami  trust  wi  re  absolute,  and  his  most  valuable 
service  was  the  inspiring  of  others  with  these  qualities  so 
indispensable  to  a  normal,  happy  life.  He  was  a  greal 
Leader,  a  great  inspirer  of  his  fellow-men. 

Dr.  Stebbins  was  content  with  prose  expression  of  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  He  never  attempted  verse,  but 
his  imagination  was  keen,  his  insight  clear,  his  vision  pro- 
phetic, and  his  prose  often  glowed  with  poetic  fire.  He 
was  fond  of  nature,  and  especially  loved  the  mountains 
that  supported  the  sky  upon  "their  purple  shoulders,"  but 
he  turned  with  fondest  love  to  human  nature  as  the  supreme 
handiwork  of  the  Almighty.  No  one  knew  the  charm  of 
this  great  personality  who  had  not  sat  at  his  table  and 
heard  the  flow  of  lofty  sentiment  and  merry  jest  and  tender 
love.  He  was  the  happiest  of  hosts,  and  in  his  own  family 
showed  the  sunny  side  of  a  great  heart  and  a  lofty  soul. 

He  was  the  most  loyal  and  devoted  of  friends,  generous, 
helpful,  appreciative.  He  was  in  the  best  sense  a  gentle 
man.  No  harsh  or  contemptuous  word  ever  wounded  the 
feelings  of  a  servant  or  a  subordinate.  A  hack-driver  or  a 
waiter  was  always  treated  with  courtesy  and  consideration. 
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If  he  refused  a  beggar  he  did  so  politely,  and  if  he  endured 
a  bore  he  suffered  with  patience. 

He  was  a  true  and  wise  friend  of  education.  He  was 
not  unmindful  of  its  limitations,  but  he  respected  it  deeply 
as  the  servant  of  culture  and  the  means  of  enlarged  life. 
Everything  with  him  was  valued  as  it  contributed  to  life. 
Religion  was  not  an  end,  much  less  the  church.  Life, — 
rational,  aspiring,  abundant  life — was  his  gospel,  and  that 
he  attained. 

His  courageous  defense  of  what  he  considered  right  in 
spite  of  any  unpopularity  was  of  great  service,  his  long- 
minded  views  and  calm  patience  were  often  helpful,  his 
calmness  in  storm  and  stress  was  an  inspiration,  his  words 
of  wise  counsel  and  his  ringing  call  to  righteousness  were 
with  power,  but,  better  than  anything  he  did,  and  above 
anything  he  said,  was  what  he  was — a  Man! 
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IN    MEMORIAM. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Academic  Council  May  12  this 
resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins  has  recently  closed  his 
earthly  career,  the  Academic  Council  desires  to  put  on  record  its 
appreciation  of  his  noble  character,  and  its  sense  of  the  value  of  his 
services  to  the  University  of  California. 

Those  services  began  with  the  very  organization  of  the  I'niversity, 
of  which  lie  was  one  of  the  eighl  Regents  first  appointed  by  Governor 
Eaight.  Dr.  Stebbins  had  been  President  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
former  College  of  California,  and  had  aided  in  bringing  about  the 
combination  of  educational  interests  by  which  that  college  became  a 
constituent  part  of  the  new  I'niversity.  By  re -appointment  he  con- 
tinued in  office  as  a  Regent  till  the  year  ISiM;  a  service  of  twenty-six 
years. 

Of  all  the  men  who  have  held  that  office,  no  one  has  excelled  Dr. 
Stebbins  in  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  institution.  Himself 
a  graduate  of  the  oldest  American  university,  he  had  definite  views  of 
what  the  new  University  should  be.  He  had  high  ideals  for  its  edu- 
cational work  and  influence.  His  clear  intellect,  his  commanding 
presence  and  eloquent  speech,  were  enlisted  on  the  light  side  of  the 
most  vital  university  questions.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  found  in 
him  a  faithful  friend  and  a  sympathetic  counselor. 

Of  Dr.  Stebbins  as  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  an  influential 
preacher,  a  positive  force  fortruth  and  righteousness  in  the  communi- 
ty, his  many  attached  and  admiring  friends  have  elsewhere  abundantly 
spoken.  None  filled  a  larger  place  in  the  public  eye  than  this  strong 
thinker  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  things  which  make  for  the  public 
weal. 

We  rejoice  in  his  long  life  of  usefulness,  and  in  the  loving  com- 
panionship and  beautiful  calm  of  his  closing  years.     To  the  surviving 
members   of  his  family  we  tender  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in    their 
bereavement,  sharing  with  them  in  the  consolation  of  a  life  so  lived 
and  so  prolonged  in  service  to  men  and  to  God. 
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LOUIS    SLOSS. 


By  Arthur  William  Foster. 


Mr.  Louis  Sloss  was  born  in  Bavaria  July  13,  1823. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1845,  and  settled  in 
Kentucky.  He  came  across  the  plains,  leaving  early  in 
1849  with  quite  a  large  company.  Cholera  broke  out  soon 
after  the  start,  and  with  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald  and  Judge 
C.  H.  Swift  (two  well  known  California  pioneers)  he  left 
the  party.  The  three  made  the  trip,  arriving  in  California 
in  July,  1849.  He  settled  in  Sacramento,  and,  after  some 
time  spent  in  the  mines,  engaged  in  various  business 
enterprises,  and  in  1852  established  the  firm  of  Louis  Sloss 
&  Co.  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  In  1861,  after 
suffering  from  two  disastrous  fires  and  two  serious  floods 
which  devastated  Sacramento,  he  moved  to  San  Francisco. 
Here  he  started  in  the  stock  brokerage  business  with  his 
old  associates  (Lewis  Gerstle  and  Simon  Greenewald) 
under  the  same  firm  name  of  Louis  Sloss  &  Co.  A  few 
years  later  the  firm  engaged  in  the  hide,  fur,  wool,  and 
leather  business,  and  in  1868  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany was  organized,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits.  He  was  particularly  active  and  successful  at  this 
time  in  obtaining  from  the  United  States  Government  a 
lease  of  the  Prybilof  Islands  in  the  Behring  Sea,  and  the 
right  to  kill  seals  thereon  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from 
1870.  A  similar  privilege  was  obtained  from  the  Russian 
Government  for  a  like  period  on  the  Kommandorski  group 
of    islands,    near    the    Siberian    coast.      These    ventures 
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proved  profitable,  and  were  the  beginning  of  his  financial 
career.  The  development  of  Alaska,  largely  due  to  the 
broad-minded  policy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
found  a  strong  advocate  in  him,  who  was  ever  mindful  of 
the  trials  and  privations  of  the  prospector  and  pioneer,  and 
both  with  advice  and  more  material  assistance  he  was 
always  to  the  fore  to  lighten  their  burdens  and  help  them 
on  their  way. 

Although  he  never  sought  or  held  political  office,  his 
advice  was  often  applied  for  and  given  in  party  matters,  as 
well  as  his  financial  aid.  Be  was  for  several  terras 
Treasurer  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee,  and 
was  active  in  the  councils  of  the  party. 

Be  was  very  earnest  in  his  affection  and  work  for  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers.  He  was  on  the  building 
committee  for  its  new  home  on  Fourth  street,  near  Market, 
and  was  President  of  the  society  for  one  year  from  July, 
1884. 

He  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia September,  1885.  and  had  the  custody  of  its  funds 
uninterruptedly  from  that  time  until  his  death. 

He  was  largely  interested  and  prominently  identified 
with  a  number  of  large  commercial  enterprises  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  notable  among  which  were  the  Alaska 
Packers'  Association,  he  and  his  associates  having  at  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  this  company  the  control  and 
management  of  six  large  salmon  canneries  in  Alaska, 
which  now  are  part  of  the  aforementioned  organization, 
the  Anglo-Nevada  Assurance  Corporation,  which  did  a 
large  fire  and  marine  business,  and  of  which  company  he 
was  the  first  President. 

He  has  also  been  interested  in  and  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  number  of  other  mercantile  enterprises, 
and  has  always  stood  ready  to  assist  in  undertakings  calcu- 
lated to  redound  to  the  benefit  and  glory  of  his  city  and 
State. 

He  married  in   Philadelphia  in   1855.     His   surviving 
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family  is  a  widow  and  five  children — Mrs.  E.  R.  Lilieuthal, 
wife  of  the  well  known  merchant  of  that  name;  Leon  and 
Louis,  Jr.,  who  for  some  years  have  been  connected  with 
their  father's  various  undertakings;  Joseph,  Treasurer  of 
the  Pacific  Hardware  &  Steel  Co.,  and  M.  C.  Sloss,  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court. 

Mr.  Sloss  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  California  and  of 
the  whole  country.  A  powerful  force  at  all  times  in  financial 
circles,  he  was  always  ready  to  subordinate  private  and 
personal  interests  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  he 
was,  above  all  things,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his  adopted 
country  and  an  eminently  public-spirited  citizen. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW— A  LESSON.* 


By  Josiaii  Koyce. 


Students  who  attend  universities  during  the  regular 
sessions  often  come  to  their  work  under  the  influence  of 
various  family  and  social  traditions,  so  that  not  all  of  them 
know  equally  well  precisely  why  they  have  come.  But 
attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  a  summer  school  is,  I 
suppose,  a  matter  of  individual  choice,  and  presumably  of 
clearly  conscious  choice,  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  who  are 
present.  When  we  meet  a  friend  at  a  summer  school,  we 
therefore  first  naturally  ask:  "For  what  have  you  come?" 
And  just  as  naturally  we  expect  a  plain  answer.  We 
should  often  find  it  hard  to  get  such  an  answer  if  we  asked 
the  same  question  of  the  average  college  freshman,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  session.  He  would  frequently 
have  to  say  that  he  came  because  he  had  been  advised,  or 
urged,  or  commanded  to  come.  But  we  of  the  Summer 
Session  are  here  because  we  have  ourselves  chosen  to  come. 

Moreover,  at  the  summer  school,  this  same  question, 
"For  what  have  you  come?"  may  very  fairly  be  asked,  not 
only  of  the  student,  but  of  the  visiting  instructor.  The 
regular  member  of  any  university  faculty  during  the  aca- 
demic year,  is  taking  part  in  the  various  tasks  of  his 
complex  life  work;  and  so  for  him,  during  the  regular  term- 
time,  to  answer  the  question,  "Why  do  you  teach  in  this 
place?"  would  generally  mean  to  give  an  account  of  his 

•Address  delivered,  June  30,  at  the  first  University  Meeting  of  the 
Summer  Session  of  1902. 
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whole  life  as  a  scholar.  But  the  visiting  instructor  at  the 
summer  school  is  generally  there  for  decidedly  special 
reasons.  He,  like  the  student,  has  chosen  to  accept  the 
task  of  the  time,  with  some  few  and  definite  ends  in  view. 
Accordingly  he,  too,  may  well  be  expected  to  answer  the 
question  of  his  friend,  "Why  did  you  come  here?"  in  some 
comparatively  definite  manner. 

I  am  led  therefore  to  confess  at  once  the  fact  that  at  least 
one  of  the  motives  which  led  me  to  accept  the  kind  offer  of 
our  President,  and  to  take  part  in  the  work  of  this  Session, 
has  been  simply  the  desire  to  contrast  the  present  with  the 
past  of  Berkeley.  I  have  been  glad  to  renew,  even  though 
but  for  a  moment,  my  old  relations  to  my  Alma  Mater.  I  have 
wished  to  take  part  with  you  in  enjoying  the  new  life,  and 
the  inspiring  results  of  academic  progress  by  which  you  are 
all  to  profit  in  this  session.  And  so,  as  I  stand  on  these 
heights,  my  own  mind  goes  back  to  the  days  when,  as  a 
student,  I  first  knew  the  University  of  California.  I  think 
of  the  differences  between  those  days  and  these.  While 
your  minds  are  absorbed  in  enjoying  the  University  as 
it  is  to-day,  I  am  constantly  setting  the  old  times  side  by 
side  in  my  mind  with  these.  And  I  am  here  amongst  you 
partly  for  the  sake  of  feeling  just  that  contrast  and  of 
thinking  over  its  meaning.  But  because  this  contrast  is,  I 
think,  full  of  lessons  that  you  too  will  appreciate,  and  can 
apply  in  your  own  lives,  I  may  venture  to  dwell  for  a 
moment,  in  this  address,  upon  what  memory  brings  before 
me  even  while  I  see  you  taking  part  in  the  hopeful  life  of 
the  new  days. 

When  I  entered  the  University  of  California  as  a  Fresh- 
man in  1871,  we  were  still  in  Oakland,  in  the  plain  and 
homely  buildings  of  the  College  of  California.  We  were 
few.  Our  resources  were  narrow.  Our  future,  and  that  of 
the  institution,  were  for  us  full  of  hope,  but  also  of  dark 
problems,  some  of  which  have  now  been  solved.  The  Cali- 
fornia of  the  golden  days  had  early  planned  its  State 
University.     Even  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1849 
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the  possible  future  of  the  University  had  been  discussed. 
Years  of  toil  had  prepared  the  way  for  its  beginning.  At 
the  time  when  I  came  to  know  it  as  a  student,  it  was 
already  vigorously  alive  with  strenuous  endeavor.  But 
how7  narrow  were  its  resources  compared  with  those  that 
now  surround  you!  I  remember  well  the  little  library, 
hidden  away  in  the  top  story  of  the  old  Brayton  Hall  in 
Oakland — ill  accessible,  almost  wholly  nncatalogued,  hastily 
ordered.  And  yet  what  wonders  that  little  library  already 
contained!  One  of  my  teachers  early  told  me  that,  if  I 
chose,  I  could  make  that  library  more  useful  for  my  pro- 
gress as  a  student  than  my  class-room  work  ever  could 
become.  I  was  impressed  by  the  advice.  I  tried  to  follow 
it.  As  a  result,  I  spent  in  the  ill  Lighted  alcoves  of  that 
garrel  in  Brayton  Hall  some  of  the  most  inspiring  hours  of 
my  life.  There  are  books  still  on  the  shelves  of  our  Uni- 
versity Library  here  which  I  can  look  upon  as  amongst  the 
dearest  friends  of  in\  youth.  Under  the  influence  of  my 
teacher's  counsel,  I  sought  for  these  books,  I  found  them, 
and  I  found  in  them  what  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  have 
any  power  to  study  left  in  me. 

Our  lecture-rooms  in  Oakland  were  also  few,  small,  and 
inconvenient.  Yet  there  were  indeed  teachers  amongst  us. 
There  was  already,  for  instance,  Joseph  LeConte.  To  look 
forward  as  a  freshman  to  the  coming  of  his  lectures,  which 
began  in  the  sophomore  year,  was  to  await  a  wisdom  and 
an  enlightenment  for  which  the  reports  of  upper  classmen 
prepared  us  from  the  first.  To  begin  work  with  him  was 
to  begin  something  like  the  escape  of  the  men  of  the  cave, 
in  the  story  in  Plato's  Republic,  from  their  world  of 
shadows.  The  knowledge  of  the  light  grew  steadily 
stronger,  the  familiarity  with  the  true  world  outside  the 
cave  grew  steadily  more  constant  day  by  day,  during  all  the 
three  years  in  which  he  discoursed  to  us.  Those  three  years 
were  an  invaluable  training  in  calm  thinking,  in  serious 
inquiry,  in  liberality  of  spirit,  in  an  assurance  both  that  the 
truth  makes  free,   and  that  the  freedom  of  the  spirit  is 
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nevertheless  and  earnest  and  a  grave  privilege,  to  be  earned 
only  through  careful  work.  Professor  LeConte  was,  I 
suppose,  the  most  many-sided  of  onr  early  teachers  of  those 
days.  But  he  was  not  alone  in  his  power  to  inspire  and  to 
discipline.  There  were  others,  too,  whom  we  shall  never 
forget.  Narrow,  indeed,  were  the  material  conditions  of 
our  work.  But  great  and  beautiful  was  the  world  of 
learning  to  which  we  were  privileged,  even  by  means  of 
these  defective  material  conditions,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
the  teachers  who  guided  us,  to  win  our  first  introduction. 
In  1873  we  came  to  this  place.  Two  halls  only,  the 
oldest  on  these  grounds,  were  at  first  the  dwelling  place  of 
the  entire  University.  We  came  into  them  while  they  were 
still  hardly  finished.  Their  interiors  were  much  less  elab- 
orate than  they  are  now.  The  library  was  transferred,  for  the 
time,  to  the  rooms  in  the  Agricultural  Building  where  now  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  University  are  to  be  found. 
Our  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories  were  now  larger  than 
they  had  been  in  Oakland.  Our  outlook  from  these  heights 
added  by  its  associations  very  greatly  to  our  sense  of  the 
ideal  beauty  of  the  inner  realm  of  scholarship.  President 
Oilman,  who  had  come  to  us  in  1872,  was  with  us.  From 
him,  in  lectures,  we  heard  something  of  the  ideals  of  the 
great  new  academic  movement  that  was  then  beginning  in 
our  country, — a  movement  in  which,  in  another  place,  he 
was  later  to  take  so  prominent  a  part.  As  for  our  student- 
life,  it  was  very  simple,  and  crude  indeed  it  would  seem  to 
the  sophisticated  youth  of  to-day.  Our  classes  were  still 
small.  My  own  class  had  entered  in  1871  about  eighty 
strong.  Only  about  twenty-five  of  us  graduated  in  1875. 
Our  general  university  meetings  filled,  in  those  days,  a  room 
that  to-day  would  not  suffice  for  any  decidedly  large  lecture 
course.  Before  long,  troubles,  political  and  personal, 
arose  in  the  path  of  our  academic  progress — troubles  that 
were  to  cloud  for  years  the  relations  of  the  University  to 
the  general  public,  as  well  as  the  internal  life  of  our 
academic  body.     Long  and  dreary  was  the  road  that  the 
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friends  of  academic  progress  in  this  place  had  thereafter  to 
travel,  before  the  peace,  the  enthusiasm,  the  material  pros- 
perity, and  the  spiritual  freedom  of  these  present  days 
could  be  attained.  Bitter  were  the  sacrifices  of  many  ser- 
vants of  the  University, — sacrifices  needed  in  order  that  you 
and  others  should  to-day  enjoy  the  fruits. 

But  now  when  1  thus  recall  all  these  things,  I  am  unable 
to  think  of  them  merely  as  incidents  of  the  life  of  this  Uni- 
versity alone.  My  own  fortunes  have  called  me,  since  my 
student  days,  and  after  a  brief  period  as  a  young  instruc- 
tor here,  to  take  part  in  academic  work  elsewhere.  I  have 
lived  altogether  outside  of  California  for  the  whole  of  the 
lasl  twenty  years,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  university  movement  in  more  than  one  part  of 
the  country  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  And  there- 
fore 1  think  now,  inevitably,  of  the  early  history  of  this 
University  as  an  organic  part  of  this  whole  academic  move- 
ment in  America.  As  I  look  back  in  memory  upon  our 
narrow  beginning  in  this  University,  as  1  knew  it  in  my 
-indent  days,  and  then  as  1  look  about  upon  the  resources 
that  you  to-day  are  privileged  during  this  Summer  Session 
to  use  and  to  enjoy.  I  see  evidences  of  a  process  that  has 
been  going  on  in  various  degrees  in  all  portions  of  our 
country.  1  wonder  how  much  yon  are  aware  of  what  that 
process  has  cost  its  principal  initiators  and  supporters  in 
sacrifices,  in  fidelity,  in  patience,  and  in  skill.  And  by  the 
principal  initiators  and  supporters  of  this  academic  move- 
ment, I  mean  especially  the  great  administrators, — men 
like  President  Gilman  and  President  Eliot,  who  have  made 
this  movement  possible,  who  have  taught  the  public  what 
it  meant,  and  who  have  shown  how  its  undertakings  could 
be  organized.  I  mean  also  the  public-spirited  men  who  in 
our  various  communities  have  stood  by  their  universities  in 
the  legislature,  and  in  other  positions  of  prominence  and 
influence.  I  mean  the  benefactors,  to  whom  the  cause  of 
education  in  our  land  has  owed  so  much.  I  mean,  too,  the 
great  body  of  teachers  in  all  parts  of  this  country, — a  body 
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which,  as  a  humble  co-worker,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
know  in  more  than  one  place.  No  other  country  can  show, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  so  much  progress  in 
academic  cooperation,  in  the  love  of  sound  learning,  in  the 
encouragement  of  research,  and  in  the  opening  of  new 
opportunities  to  aspiring  students.  The  academic  move- 
ment in  America  is  the  most  encouraging  and  the  most 
wholesome  of  all  the  expressions  of  our  national  life  during 
the  period  to  which  I  refer. 

But  I  said  that  the  contrast  between  the  old  university 
life,  as  it  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
the  new  life  of  to-day,  is  full  of  lessons  that  you  can 
appreciate  and  apply.  Let  me  suggest  at  once  some  of 
these  lessons. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  lesson  of  the  great  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  the  students  of  to-day  to  made  adequate  use 
of  the  resources  with  which  the  labors  of  the  recent  past 
have  now  provided  them.  You  all  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  lavish  equipments  for  work,  the  attractive  oppor- 
tunities for  study,  with  which  the  University  now  provides 
you.  Yet  many  of  those  equipments  and  opportunities 
were  until  recently  unknown  anywhere  in  our  country. 
You  enter  here  into  a  broad  world  of  aids  to  your  advance- 
ment in  sound  learning.  Remember  how  narrow  was  the 
world  in  which,  but  recently,  we  who  preceded  you  had  to 
move.  I  often  envy  my  own  sons,  I  envy  all  the  young 
pupils  of  to-day,  the  opportunity  to  gain  the  liberal  educa- 
tion which  the  modern  university  offers.  I  myself  had  no 
such  opportunities.  For  when  I  was  a  student,  short  as 
seems  to  me  the  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  the  modern 
university,  taken  in  the  present  sense  of  that  word,  did  not 
exist.  1  have  often  said  to  my  eldest  son,  as  he  went 
through  college:  "I  wish  that  I,  like  you,  could  be 
instructed  as  the  university  to-day  instructs.  You  can 
attend  classes  at  Harvard.  I  cannot.  I  can  only  try  to 
teach,  and  feel  daily  how  ill  I  was  prepared  for  teaching 
such  youth  as  the  education  of  to-day  seems  to  have  pro- 
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duced."  Well,  precisely  so,  I  say  now  to  you:  From  the 
narrow  field  of  my  own  personal  work,  from  the  little 
cornerwhere  I  am  privileged  haltingly  to  try  to  teach  a  few 
things,  I  look  out  upon  the  greal  world  of  learning  and  of 

instruction  in  which  yon  are  privileged  to  make  your  free 
choices,  and  1  envy  yon.     Bu1  I  also  rememberthat  to  you, 

even  in  this  short  summer  course,  much  is  given,  namely 
all  that,  in  the  time  at  your  disposal,  a  modern  university 
can  offer  to  you.  And  therefore  from  you  much,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  spent,  shall  be  required.  Your 
responsibility  to  make  good  use  of  the  greal  opportunities 
of  to-day  is  grave.  If  we  who  were  students  in  the  former 
times  seem  to  you  one-sided  or  ill  equipped,  remember  how 
poor  were  our  early  opportunities.  If  the  students  of 
to-day  deal  justly  with  their  opportunities,   I  often  look 

\ard  with  wonder  and  delight  to  the  splendid  generation 
of  combined  athletes,  scholars,  and  investigators  that  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  will  behold.  Are  you  taking  due 
care  to  become  worthy  members  of  that  coming  generation? 
1  assure  you.  you  will  have  no  easy  task  to  do  justice  to 
the  chances  that  the  time  has  opened  before  you. 

The  second  lesson  of  the  pasl  for  you  lies  in  the  proof 
which  it  affords  that,  in  our  country,  the  highest  educa- 
tional ideals  are  in  thorough  accord  with  the  practical 
spirit  of  our  people.  Whoever  amongst  you  loves  sound 
learning,  and  has  ability  to  win  it,  need  not  fear  lest  the 
world  may  cut  off  his  opportunities  to  make  use  of  Ids 
learning  in  his  life's  task.  At  the  time  when  I  first  studied 
here  it  seemed  as  if  higher  learning  must  be  a  very  unprac- 
tical thing.  What  could  lead  the  public  of  this  State  to 
take  serious  and  permanent  interest  in  the  recondite  studies 
of  the  little  university  that  had  found  its  lonely  home  at  the 
foot  of  Grizzly  Peak  ?  What  could  lead  the  great  practical 
American  nation  to  devote  its  wealth  and  its  energies,  so 
much  needed  in  more  material  enterprises,  to  realizing  the 
ideals  of  our  greater  college  presidents,  of  our  educational 
dreamers,  of  our  scientific  theorists,  of  our  isolated  men  of 
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books  ?  Well,  to-day,  you  know  with  what  hearty  interest 
the  public  of  California  supports  its  State  University.  You 
know  how  the  nation  has  already  felt  the  transforming 
power  of  the  academic  movement.  You  know  how  many 
of  the  dreams  of  our  educational  idealists  have  come  true. 
And  you  know  that  this  has  come  to  pass,  not  because  our 
State  or  our  nation  has  grown  vaguely  theoretical  and 
dreamy  in  its  life,  but  because  our  public  has  learned  how 
near  scientific  theory  is  to  technical  advancement  in  the 
industrial  arts,  how  practical  the  applications  of  sound 
learning  are,  how  useful  to  the  commonwealth  are  men  of 
highly  trained  minds.  And  so,  I  say  to  you,  in  the  world 
of  to-day  you  cannot  be  too  learned  to  win  practical  success, 
if  only  you  so  learn  that  from  the  beginning  you  not  merely 
acquire,  but  express  your  learning  in  your  life.  Nobody 
has  a  better  chance  of  worldly  success  than  the  highly 
trained  man  or  woman  whose  wits  are  not  only  sound,  but 
disposed  to  take  form  in  fitting  deeds.  Our  public  will 
never  feel  surfeited  with  any  overwealth  of  those  who 
know.  Our  public  will  never  cease  to  support  the  institu- 
tions that  supply  it  with  wise  servants,  with  scholarly 
co-workers,  with  men  of  light  and  effectiveness.  Nor  will 
this  public  be  slow  to  find  opportunities  for  such  scholars 
to  earn  their  living,  and  to  win  influence  in  their  communi- 
ties. Let  the  rapid  growth  of  the  University  from  small 
beginnings,  let  the  rapid  increase  of  the  influence  of  her 
alumni  in  their  community,  let  the  careers  of  numerous 
scholars  who  in  late  years  have  found  public  recognition 
for  specialties  and  for  researches  that  were,  but  a  few  years 
since,  wholly  unknown  in  our  country, — let  all  these  things 
convince  you  that  if  your  scholarly  spirit  is  sincere,  and 
your  ability  genuine,  you  may  pursue  fearlessly  whatever 
department  of  inquiry  you  find  to  be  at  once  intrinsically 
significant  and  to  you  thoroughly  fascinating.  The  world 
will  find  a  place  for  you  to  serve  it  by  your  learning  when- 
ever yoii  have  proved  your  power  to  serve  through  your 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  truth  that  you  love,  and  through 
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your  readiness  to  make  that  truth  of  service.  Do  not  first 
ask,  "In  what  market  can  I  sell  my  wares  as  a  scholar?" 
Rather  ask,  "How  can  I  win  the  pearl  of  great  price?" 
When  you  have  the  pearl,  you  will  indeed  thenceforth  not 
part  with  it.  But  the  world  will  be  ready  to  buy  what  you 
will  then  have  to  sell.  Pursue  sound  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake,  not  forgetting  indeed  its  applications  to  life,  but 
also  not  worrying  about  its  practical  usefulness.  It  will 
show  itself  useful  whenever  it  has  entered  into  your  life,  so 
that  it  automatically  and  inevitably  runs  out  of  your  motor 
organs  in  the  form  of  effective  expression. 

In  the  older  expositions  of  educational  ideals  much  was 
said  about  the  contrast  between  studies  that  tended  to 
culture,  and  studies  that  fitted  for  practical  life.  I  think 
that  our  whole  modern  academic  movement  has  tended  to 
break  down  that  old  barrier  between  the  two  sorts  of  studies. 
Professor  Joseph  LeConte,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  was 
himself,  of  old.  a  partisan  of  this  very  separation  between 
culture  studies  and  professional  or  practical  studies.  Yet 
his  own  life  work,  his  whole  harmonious  personality,  in 
which  theory  and  practice  were  so  beautifully  joined,  his 
influence  for  years  in  this  University, — all  these  things,  I 
say,  tended  to  show  that  such  a  contrast  did  not  exist  in 
his  own  training.  A  man  of  exquisite  general  cultivation, 
he  carried  that  cultivation  into  every  region  of  his  life  as  a 
scientific  thinker.  But  he  also  showed  that  his  cultivation 
was  itself  an  expression  of  the  clearness  of  his  thought  and 
the  breadth  of  his  learning  as  a  man  of  special  science. 
The  whole  lesson  of  his  beautiful  career  was:  Know  well 
what  you  can  know,  what  you  love  to  know,  what  charms 
you,  and  live  in  accordance  with  your  knowledge.  Therein 
you  will  at  once  find  your  highest  culture,  and  the  means 
of  becoming  effectively  practical.  The  modern  university 
has  become  a  power  in  the  state  by  following  more  and 
more  just  this  ideal.  Its  technical  departments  have  con- 
tributed to  the  culture  of  the  public.  Its  theoretical 
researches  have  led  to   practical  applications.     The  mere 
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opposition  between  technical  studies  and  those  sorts  of 
learning  which  tend  to  increased  cultivation  grows 
constantly  less  important  in  modern  education.  The 
harmonious  cooperation  between  the  studies  that  in  the 
past  expressed  the  two  opposing  spirits  has  grown  more 
and  more  marked.  In  the  modern  university  technical 
study  tends  to  grow  more  and  more  a  sort  of  study  that  is 
pursued  in  the  spirit  of  true  culture.  On  the  other  hand, 
theoretical  branches  of  study,  however  abstruse,  tend  more 
and  more  to  show  themselves  capable  of  practical  applica- 
tion to  the  business  of  life.  Fear  not,  then,  to  pursue 
ardently  your  specialty.  If  it  be  a  genuinely  significant 
one,  life  has  a  place  for  it. 

But  the  third  lesson  which  this  retrospect  may  suggest 
to  you  is  derived  not  so  much  from  thoughts  about  the  new 
University  as  from  memories  of  what  the  old  University,  in 
all  the  narrowness  and  in  all  the  crudity  of  its  material 
conditions,  already  accomplished.  Good  work  is  most  of 
all  dependent  not  upon  the  wealth  of  the  opportunities 
that  are  externally  furnished  to  you,  but  upon  your- 
selves. No  summer  school  can  pour  knowledge  into 
you.  You  are  to  be  in  some  sense  the  creators  of 
all  the  ideas  that  you  can  ever  come  to  share. 
The  older  University  accomplished  what  it  did  accom- 
plish because  its  students  were  inspired  to  see  for 
themselves,  and  to  create  their  own  world  of  learning. 
And  so  I  say  to  you,  beware  of  being  merely  receptive 
minds.  Begin  at  once  to  be  creative  minds, — in  Carlyle's 
words,  "were  it  but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  fraction  of  a 
product"  that  you  are  privileged  to  create  as  you  study, 
"produce  it  in  God's  name."  There  are  students  who  trust 
to  lecturers  and  to  libraries,  and  who  assume  in  their 
presence  the  merely  receptive  attitude.  But  a  lecturer 
teaches  you  when  he  sets  you  lecturing  in  your  own  heart, 
by  arousing  you  to  say  something  for  yourself, — to  say  it 
to  a  comrade,  or  in  a  class-discussion,  or  in  the  form  of 
something  that  you  write  down  in  default  of  a  hearer.     Or 
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again,  a  lecturer  teaches  3011  when  he  sets  you  looking  at 
the  facts  of  nature,  which  yon  then  see,  not  as  he  saw 
them,  but  as  your  own  ryes  show  them.  Unless  such 
influences  get  expressed  in  your  deeds,  your  lecturer  speaks 
in  vain;  he  is  then  for  yon  a  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal.  And,  mutatis  mutandis,  similar  considerations 
hold  in  regard  to  a  library.  A  library  helps  you  when 
greal  events  occur  within  your  own  mind,  and  through 
your  own  deeds,  when  you  use  that  library. 

I  recall  an  incident,  utterly  trivial  and  commonplace  in 
itself,  but  valuable  perhaps  as  a  reminder, — an  incident 
which  may  illustrate  the  well-known  truth  of  the  vanity  of 
mere  lecturing  when  addressed  to  the  passively  receptive 
mind.  I  lectured  once  to  a  certain  large  teachers'  institute. 
The  hearers  of  that  discourse  thereupon  went  about  their 
business,  as  hearers  must  d<>.  and  I  myself  went  away,  well 
pleased,  to  utter  yet  other  discourses  in  divers  places. 
Some  two  or  three  years  later,  alter  some  educational 
meeting  which  I  attended,  a  very  kindly  gentleman,  of  a 
prosperous  and  optimistic  aspect,  approached  me,  and, 
introducing  himself  to  me,  said,  most  benevolently:  "Ah, 
Professor,  1  want  to  thank  you  personally  for  that  lecture 

which  you  read  before  our  institute  at "  (mentioning 

the  place  and  the  occasion  aforesaid) .  "That  lecture,"  con- 
tinued my  genial  friend.  "  was  of  great  interest  and  service  to 
me."  Now  these  agreeable  words  beguiled  me.  I  recalled 
the  occasion  in  question  with  pleasure.  But  alas!  memory 
me  at  the  moment  a  little  in  the  dark  as  to  certain 
details  of  this  occasion.  Moreover,  the  necessary  discretion 
was  taken  away  from  me  by  my  evil  genius  and  by  the 
hearty  manner  and  the  smile  of  mv  friend.  Incautiouslv, — 
yes,  absurdly — I  responded  by  saying:     "I  remember  the 

Teachers'   Institute    at   very   well.     But — do   you 

know,  sir,  I  read  various  papers,  some  of  them  repeatedly, 
at  various  places.  It  is  hard  to  be  sure  now  just  what  the 
topic  was  which  I  read  to  your  Institute  that  day.  What 
was  my  paper  about  that  time?"     The  smile  of  my  optim- 
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istic  friend  grew  broader  and  more  kindly  still  as  he 
responded:  "Well,  now,  since  you  ask,  I  must  confess 
that  I  can't  remember  what  the  topic  was.  But  the  paper, — 
well,  it  was  of  great  interest  and  service  to  me."  And 
this,  as  you  see,  was  the  fruit  of  that  day's  work  at  the 
institute,  so  far  as  this  hearer  was  concerned.  He  recalled 
a  pleasant  sensation.  I  did  the  same.  Of  the  words 
spoken  that  day  nothing  beside  remained  in  our  memories. 
Nor  do  I  wonder  or  complain  at  the  fact.  I  regret  only 
that  when  my  friend  first  spoke  to  me  he  did  not  even 
know  that  he  had  forgotten.  So  little  had  the  whole 
occasion  meant.  And  now,  my  fellow-students  who 
may  be  attending  lectures  at  this  Session,  remember, 
I  pray  you,  the  lesson  of  this  little  tale.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly commonplace  and  human  lesson.  Unless  you 
assume  other  than  a  merely  receptive  attitude,  your  studies 
at  this  school  will  in  a  few  years  mean  to  you  what  that 
lecture  of  mine  meant  for  my  friend, — so  much  and  no 
more.  If  you  wish  to  win  a  permanent  result  from  your 
work  here,  toil  as  we  students  of  the  seventies  had  to  in 
the  lecture-rooms  and  alcoves  of  the  old  lecture-rooms  of 
Brayton  Hall  and  of  the  College  of  California  in  Oakland. 
Prize  your  opportunities,  but  do  not  let  them  deceive  you. 
Work  as  strenuously  as  if  the  opportunities  were  as  narrow 
as  they  were  in  the  old  days.  Remember,  all  the  opportu- 
nities at  the  best  are  external.  But  the  true  kingdom  of 
learning,  like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  is  within  you. 

The  three  watch-words  of  the  student  at  the  Summer 
Session  should  be:  (1)  in  the  choice  of  work,  Concentra- 
tion, so  that  all  study  should  be  directed  to  one  chosen 
end;  (2)  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  Strenuousness,  so  that 
much  may  be  accomplished  in  little  time;  (3)  in  the  method 
of  study,  Personal  Reaction,  rather  than  mere  receptivity, 
so  that  you  come  not  so  much  to  hear  as  to  do,  and  to  win 
independence. 
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UNIVERSITY  RECORD. 


By  Victor  Henderson. 


Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers,  '74,  a  Regenl  of  the  University 
since  1883,  died  June  -4,  in  Auburn.  Ee  was  one  of  the 
most  loyal  and  devoted  of  the  alumni,  and  one  of  the  most 
active  for  good  of  all  who  have  served  the  University  as 
Regents.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt.  The  next  number 
of  tlir  Chronicle  will  contain  some  account  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Treasurer  of  the  Regents  since  1885, 
died  June  4.  For  many  years  his  most  painstaking  and 
unremitting  care  had  been  devoted  to  the  financial  interests 
of  the  University.  His  long  service  was  unselfish  devotion 
to  a  public  cause. 

DEGREES  AND  ENROLLMENT. 

On  Commencement  Day  295  bachelor's  degrees  were 
conferred,  as  compared  with  265  for  1900-01,  206  for  the 
calendar  year  1899,  173  for  1897,  and  109  for  1895.  The 
higher  degrees  numbered  twenty-three,  an  increase  of  six 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  the  professional  degrees  135, 
a  decrease  of  twenty-one.  The  total  number  of  degrees 
conferred,  456,  exceeded  by  sixteen  the  sum  for  1900-01. 

Including  all  departments,  the  registration  for  1901-02 
reached  a  total  of  3980.  Of  undergraduates  there  were 
1222  men  and  1026  women,  or  2248  in  all;  of  graduate 
students,  118  men  and  112  women,  or  230  in  all;  of  dairy 
course  students,  37;  of  summer  session  students,  347  men 
and  452  women,  or  799  in  all;  of  professional  students,  677, 
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distributed  as  follows:  Medical — men  131,  women  19, 
total  150;  Law — men  101,  women  5,  total  106;  Dental — 
men  133,  women  3,  total  136;  Pharmacy — men  70,  women 
17,  total  87;  Post-Graduate  Medical  Department — men  12; 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art — men  82,  women  104,  total 
186.  The  professional  students  to-day  are  just  two  and  a 
fourth  times  as  numerous  as  twelve  years  ago,  while  the 
students  in  Berkeley,  even  leaving  out  of  account  the  nine 
weeks'  dairy  course  and  the  summer  session,  have  multiplied 
sixfold. 

MILLS  ENDOWMENT. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  at  Commencement  presented  to  the 
University  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  further  endow- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  His  cheque  for  the 
amount  was  enclosed  with  the  following  letter  to  the 
Regents : 

Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  April  26,  1902. 
To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  California: 

Gentlemen: — Nearly  twenty-one  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
founding  in  the  University  of  the  chair  known,  through  your  courte- 
ous action,  as  the  Mills  Professorship  of  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity.  By  your  wise  administration  of  the 
fund  which  I  was  able  to  offer  you  for  the  support  of  the  chair  and  its 
objects,  the  fund  has  itself  been  increased,  and  supplemented  by 
judicious  subsidies  from  your  other  resources,  has  become  the  basis 
for  the  present  large  and  successful  Department  of  Philosophy. 

Gratified  at  this  result,  and  aware  of  the  constantly  increasing 
need  of  a  greater  income  for  the  objects  of  the  Department,  I  take 
pleasure  in  offering  to  your  Board,  as  an  addition  to  the  present  fund 
of  $100,000,  the  income  of  which  is  devoted  to  this  purpose,  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000),  for  which  I  enclose  my  cheque. 

To  this  increase  of  the  original  foundation  I  attach  no  other  con- 
dition than  that  imposed  upon  the  original  trust  in  my  letter  addressed 
to  your  Board  under  date  of  July  7,  1881,  to  which  I  here  beg  to 
refer. 

I  will  only  add,  that,  as  the  present  offer  is  intended  to  be  a  real 
increase  of  the  total  resources  now  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  I  assume  that  the  annual  allowances  made 
from  the  general  fund  of  your  Board  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
the  Department  will  continue  undiminished.     Further,  I  indulge  the 
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hope  that  your  Board  will  second  my  addition  to  the  original  founda- 
tion by  such  increased  allowances  from  your  general  fund  as  will 
ensure  the  continued  growth  and  improvement  of  the  Department, 
and  a  remuneration  that  will  retain  the  high  quality  of  professional 
service  required  in  its  staff  of  instruction. 

Continuing  to  believe  that  the  vigorous  maintenance  of  such  a 
Department  is  among  the  most  important  public  objects  of  the  Uni- 
versity, especially  one  controlled  and  supported  by  the  State, 

I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully  and  cordially  yours, 

l).  o.  Mills. 

THE  BARBARA  WEINSTOCE   LECTURESHIP. 

Mr.  II.  Weinstock  of  Sacramento  has  presented  to  the 
University  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowmenl  of  the 
Barbara  Weinstock  Lectureship  on  flic  Murals  of  Trade. 
The  appointment  of  the  Weinstock  Lecturer  must  be  made 
not  less  than  six  months  before  the  lecture  is  delivered. 
The  endowment  will  provide  for  the  expenses  of  an  annual 
lecture,  and  for  its  publication  and  distribution.  The 
choiee  of  the  Weinstock  Lecturer  is  not  restricted  to  any 
espeeial  profession  or  vocation.  He  may  be  either  a  pro- 
fessional or  a  business  man,  and  he  may  be  a  professor  of 
the  University,  but  in  that  case  the  lecture  must  not  be 
delivered  as  a  part  of  the  speaker's  usual  routine  of 
instruction. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 

Dr.  M.  Herzstein  of  San  Francisco  has  ottered  to  pro- 
vide eight  thousand  dollars  for  the  equipment  of  a 
physiological  laboratory  and  the  formation  of  a  nucleus  of 
a  physiological  library  for  the  Department  of  Medicine. 

"The  University  should  certainly  have  a  chair  in  physi- 
ology," said  Dr.  Herzstein  in  the  letter  of  May  13  in  which 
he  announced  his  gift.  "As  the  Pacific  States  are  so 
widely  separated  from  the  great  centers  of  learning  in  the 
East,  students  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  should  feel  that 
a  thorough  practical  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  science 
can  be  obtained  at  our  University." 
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FUNDS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 


A  number  of  gifts  to  the  Library  were  announced  by 
the  President  at  Commencement,  among  them  Mr.  Claus 
Spreckels's  gift  of  $11,167.82,  for  the  purchase  of  books  on 
political  science,  finance,  and  history;  Mrs.  Hearst's  gift 
of  $5000  to  buy  books  as  a  nucleus  for  an  architectural 
library;  aud  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather's  gift  of  2130  volumes, 
costing  approximately  $3250,  for  the  law  library.  Mrs. 
Sather's  latest  gift,  in  connection  with  the  legal  works 
already  purchased  from  general  University  funds  or  from 
the  income  of  the  endowment  of  the  Sather  Law  Library, 
provides  a  good  working  law  library. 

Mrs.  LeConte  has  presented  to  the  University  the 
library  of  Professor  Joseph  LeConte,  together  with  the 
invaluable  index  rerum  which  records  his  life-long  scientific 
studies. 

Mr.  James  K.  Moffitt  of  the  class  of  '86  has  again  this 
year,  in  accordance  with  his  annual  custom,  presented 
$300  to  the  University  for  the  purchase  of  books  in  philos- 
ophy, history  and  literature. 

The  President  has  received  from  an  alumnus  of  the 
class  of  1900  a  letter  which  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  accordance  with  a  plan  formed  by  me  a  year  ago,  1 
am  enclosing  herewith  ten  dollars  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  Library.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
my  offering  next  year  materially  larger,  but  send  the 
present  amount  as  an  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  you  personally  for  what  you  have  meant  to  me 
both  during  my  time  in  college  and  since  my  graduation." 

The  class  of  1902  has  presented  to  the  University  $125, 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  1902  Library  Fund. 

OTHER   GIFTS. 
Mr.  James  Moffitt  again  this  year,   as  last,  offered  a 
prize  of  $200  to  the  team  winning  the  annual  Stanford- 
California  debate.     The  contest  was  won  this  year  by  the 
University  of  California  representatives. 
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Mr.  Herman  Hollerith,  of  Washington,  and  the  Tabu- 
lating Machine  Company  have  lent  to  the  University  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  statistics  an  electrical  tabulating 
machine,  of  which  Mr.  Hollerith  is  the  inventor.  This 
machine  has  obviated  to  a  large  extent  the  drudgery  con- 
nected with  elaborate  statistical  investigation. 

Mr.  George  W.  Bauer,  ,(.)7.  has  presented  funds,  to  be 
expended  through  tin-  .Mini  Kaph  Mim  Society,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  hundred  or  more  books  for  the  library  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

Professor  Jacob  Voorsanger  has  placed  in  the  hands  of 
President  Wheeler  five  hundred  dollars  as  the  annual  con- 
tribution of  the  ladies  of  the  Congregation  Emanu-El  for 
the  support  of  the  Emanu-El  Fellowship  in  Semitic 
Languages.  The  ladies  of  the  congregation  are  raising  an 
endowment  fund  to  provide  for  the  permanent  support  of 
the  fellowship. 

The  trustees  of  the  Loan  Fund  of  the  Class  of  '86, 
having  completed  the  enterprise  undertaken  sonic  years  ago 
of  raising  a  loan  fund  of  two  thousand  dollars,  have  trans- 
ferred the  custody  of  the  fund  to  the  Regents.  Its  total 
amount,  including  outstanding  student  loans,  is  now 
$2704.20. 

THE    PREHISTORIC    EGYPTIANS. 

That  the  prehistoric  Egyptians  were  the  same  in  race  as 
the  Egyptians  under  the  dynastic  kings,  and  not,  as  com- 
monly hitherto  asserted,  distinct,  is  believed  to  have  been 
demonstrated  by  discoveries  made  within  the  past  few 
months  by  the  Egyptian  Expedition  of  the  University  of 
California. 

On  excavating  a  cemetery  discovered  in  January,  Dr. 
Reisner  found  that  a  lucky  chance  had  led  this  prehistoric 
people  to  bury  in  a  salty  bit  of  ground,  and  that  the  bodies 
were  mummified  by  the  soil.  Several  bodies  were  found  in 
an  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  examples  were 
unearthed  besides  of  all  the  delicate  external  and  internal 
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human  organs.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  possible 
to  transport  one  of  these  bodies  to  California  intact.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  this  extremely  important  mate- 
rial is  so  fragile  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  it  exam- 
ined on  the  spot  by  a  medical  expert. 

The  University  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Grafton  Elliot- Smith  of  Cambridge,  Professor 
in  the  Khedivial  School  of  Medicine,  a  thoroughly  trained 
anatomist.  Dr.  Elliot- Smith  was  granted  a  two-months 
leave  of  absence  by  the  Khedivial  Government  in  order  to 
work  up  the  material.  His  account  of  the  results,  which 
are  most  conclusive  in  their  character,  will  be  published  by 
the  University  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  its  Egyptological 
Series  descriptive  of  the  researches  on  Naga  ed  Der. 

The  University  will  present  to  the  Egyptian  Government 
a  representative  collection  of  skeletons  to  be  displayed  at 
the  great  Medical  Congress  which  is  to  be  held  next  winter 
in  Cairo. 

DISCOVERIES    AT    GIRGA. 

During  March  and  April  Dr.  Reisner's  native  diggers, 
to  the  number  of  some  150,  were  at  work  on  the  kan  or 
mound,  on  three  cemeteries,  and  on  an  ancient  village  near 
Girga.  Inside  the  mound  were  found  well-built  heavy  brick 
walls  like  those  of  a  temple  or  other  important  building, 
and  in  the  ruins  were  bronze  axes  and  spear  heads,  chess- 
men, hieratic  and  Coptic  ostraca,  a  collection  of  very  inter- 
esting sham  offerings,  and  a  number  of  other  antiquities  of 
the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

At  Girga  also  Dr.  Reisner  dug  out  some  twenty  houses 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  plans  of  which  will  make  an 
interesting  publication.  In  some  of  the  houses  were  found 
the  bases  of  pillars,  and  gaily  painted  walls.  Of  the  wall 
paintings,  a  number  of  pieces  large  enough  for  museum 
specimens  will  be  transported  to  California.  In  the  houses 
were  found  a  number  of  bronze  needles,  leather  thongs, 
doll  babies,  etc. 
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In  one  of  the  three  Girga  cemeteries  Dr.  Reisner  found 
three  groups  of  figures  of  household  servants  carrying 
water,  making  bread,  laying  bricks,  keeping  Hies  off  food, 
and  conking, — in  all  ten  figures.  This  discovery  was  of 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  time  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  such  things  had  been  found  in 
position  by  Europeans. 

In  the  funerary  chamber  around  the  coffin  of  a  man  of 
the  fifth  dynasty  were  found  nineteen  wooden  statuettes, 
characterized  by  fine  modeling,  bright  colors  and  harmoni- 
ous proportions.  They  represented  the  dead  man,  his  wife 
and  his  sons  and  daughters.  The  men  were  red-skinned, 
the  woman  and  girls  yellow.  The  statuettes  of  the  grown 
people  averaged  about  forty-five  centimeters  in  height, 
the  children  being  proportionally  smaller.  In  the  coffin 
was  a  long  linen  shawl,  with  the  fringe  folded  and  laid  upon 
the  mummy. 

Near  by  in  an  empty  pit  were  found  seven  big  bags  of 
woven  cords,  containing  straw.  They  wen-  exactly  like  the 
hags  used  in  the  fourth  dynasty  for  carrying  grain,  and 
frequently  represented  on  the  reliefs  of  the  period.  In  a 
deep  shaft  hard  by  were  fragments  of  houses,  games, 
statuettes,  a  painted  coffin,  and  a  number  of  other  articles, 
and  opening  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  a  chamber  of  the 
sixth  dynasty  whose  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  of 
offerings. 

Among  other  antiquities  found  at  Girga  were  a  coffin 
containing  the  mummy  of  a  girl  of  the  sixth  dynasty, 
at  her  feet  a  delicate  wooden  box  containing  a  beautifully 
preserved  net  for  the  hair;  two  ships  of  the  dead  of  the 
sixth  dynasty,  fully  manned,  with  a  captain  and  six  rowers,  a 
helmsman,  a  coffin,  a  reading  priest,  and  a  wailing  woman, 
and  in  the  same  niche  in  a  rock  tomb  a  smaller  wooden 
statuette  of  the  dead  man;  a  bundle  of  linen  garments  of 
the  fourth  dynasty;  a  very  full  collection  of  early  eighteenth 
dynasty  pottery,  comprising  more  than  400  pieces;  twenty- 
five  small  pots  of  alabaster  and  blue  marble;   half  a  dozen 
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bronze  knives  and  razors;  thirty  scarabs;  a  girdle  of  three 
strands  of  beads, — white,  black,  and  green;  a  four-legged 
toilet  box  containing  a  stone  pot;  an  alabaster  pot,  closed 
with  mud,  bearing  a  seal  impression;  an  alabaster  kohl  pot; 
a  rattle  of  baked  clay,  in  a  little  girl's  grave,  and  a  neck- 
lace of  small  gold  circular  beads. 

ETRUSCAN    COLLECTIONS. 

A  highly  significant  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
has  recently  been  gathered  in  Italy  by  Professor  Alfred 
Emerson.  For  the  most  part  the  collection  consists  of 
purchases  from  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Man- 
cinelli  at  Statonia  and  Saturnia.  A  group  of  the  contents  of 
roughly  dated  sepulchres  of  various  periods  admirably  illus- 
trates technical  and  chronological  development.  Complete 
field  notes  in  regard  to  the  collection  are  furnished  by 
Mr.  Mancinelli. 

At  Savana  Professor  Emerson  bought  the  contents  of  a 
number  of  Etruscan  tombs,  two  of  which  were  opened  in 
his  presence. 

On  a  recent  journey  in  Tuscany  Professor  Emerson 
collected  a  number  of  palaeolithic  and  neolithic  implements, 
and  early  bronzes,  some  historical  bronze  and  iron  weapons, 
several  coins  of  the  libral  as  series,  both  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can, and  a  reclining  figure  of  a  man,  of  half  life  size,  on  a 
sarcophagus  lid,  which  Professor  Emerson  describes  as  "of 
remarkable  ugliness." 

PRIMITIVE    MAN. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  California  is 
now  receiving  diligent  study  from  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  University.  Since  May  Mr.  W.  J. 
Sinclair  has  been  engaged  in  field  investigations  of  the 
gold-bearing  gravels  of  Tuolumne  and  Calaveras  counties. 
He  has  visited  the  principal  exposures,  including  the 
localities  mentioned  by  Whitney,  Becker.  Wright,  and 
Holmes.     As  soon  as  their  depths  begin  to  dry  out  well. 
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Mr.  Sinclair  will  begin  the  careful  exploration  of  all  the 
larger  caves  in  the  region. 

There  arc  already  in  the  University  Museum  a  number 
of  relics  of  early  man  which  were  declared  by  their  discov- 
erers to  have  been  found  in  the  auriferous  gravels.  No 
scientist  lias  yet,  however,  found  such  objects  iv  situ, 
and  evidence  such  as  this  alone  can  be  accepted  as  proof  of 
the  assertion  that  man  existed  in  California  at  a  period 
earlier  than  it  has  been  proved  that  he  existed  anywhere 
else    in  the  world. 

Dr.  Max  Qhle  is  preparing  for  publication  a  report  on 
the  excavations  made  at  Shell  Mound  by  Professor  Merriam 
and  himself.  The  age  of  the  mound  is  indicated  by  the 
tact  that  although  its  summit  rises  twenty-nine  feet  above 
the  surrounding  alluvial  plain,  its  original  base  is  three 
feet  underground,  and  about  two  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  sea  at  high  tide.  The  sinking  of  the  ground  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  very  slow  process.  The  mound,  says 
Dr.  I 'lilo,  was  undoubtedly  begun  on  low  ground,  the 
immediate  proximity  of  a  creek  being  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  spot. 

Excavation  was  in  progress  from  February  to  the 
middle  of  May.  Some  600  specimens  were  obtained,  half 
being  objects  of  bone,  the  others  mostly  of  stone.  Ten 
skeletons  were  discovered  in  lower  layers  of  the  mound. 
Burial  methods  had  changed  1>\  the  time  the  upper  layers 
had  been  piled  up.  In  the  higher  layers  were  unmistakable 
signs  of  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead.  The  interior  of 
the  mound  is  visibly  stratified  in  many  places  by  distinct 
layers  of  shells,  fishes,  and  charcoal.  There  were  undoubted 
signs  of  differences  of  civilization  among  inhabitants  of 
the  mound  at  various  periods.  Fragments  of  mortars  and 
pestles  were  found  down  to  the  lowest  layer,  but  in  other 
respects  ground  objects  of  stone  were  with  almost  no 
exceptions  found  only  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  mound. 
Well  shaped  bone  awls  were  found  in  the  higher  layers. 
A  curious  increase  in  number  of  implements  of  bone  of  finer 
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workmanship,  not  represented  in  the  upper  layers,  was  visi- 
ble in  the  lowest  layers.  This  signified  a  different  use  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  region  at  different  periods.  The 
fauna  represented  by  the  remarkable  number  of  bones 
found  during  the  excavation  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
present  environment  of  the  bay,  except  that  it  included 
the  beaver,  elk,  bear,  otter,  and  numerous  other  large 
mammals  long  since  vanished  from  this  part  of  California. 

THE    TOLOWA    INDIANS. 

Mr.  Pliny  E.  Goddard  in  April  visited  the  Tolowa 
Indians  of  Del  Norte  County,  a  tribe  of  the  Athapascan 
stock  concerning  which  no  scientific  records  have  hitherto 
been  made.  This  tribe,  unfavorably  set  between  the  white 
man  and  the  deep  sea,  is  greatly  reduced  and  scattered. 
Mr.  Goddard  secured  fairly  abundant  linguistic  material 
which  will  be  of  great  value  for  comparison  with  other 
Athapascan  dialects.  He  recorded  a  number  of  myths, 
some  of  which  were  cosmic  and  of  high  interest.  Notes  of 
the  prevailing  manner  of  life  were  made,  and  a  number  of 
articles  gathered  for  the  museum.  On  a  subsequent  visit 
Mr.  Goddard  expects  to  obtain  other  texts  and  linguistic 
material. 

Mr.  Goddard  has  recently  made  a  number  of  records  on 
the  Rousselot  apparatus  of  the  sounds  of  the  Hupa  lan- 
guage. He  has  been  assisted  by  a  Hupa  woman  in  putting 
into  final  form  a  number  of  Hupa  texts. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  is  engaged  in  researches  among  the 
Indian  tribes  in  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 

Three  new  courses  will  be  offered  by  members  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  during  the  coming  half-year. 
Professor  J.  C.  Merriam  will  lecture  on  "The  Geological 
History  of  Man,"  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  on  "North  American 
Ethnology,"  and  Instructor  Pliny  E.  Goddard  on  "The 
Tribes  of  Northwestern  California."  It  is  Mrs.  Hearst's 
generosity  that  makes  possible  the  University's  present 
anthropological  work. 
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HISTORY  AND    ECONOMICS. 

The  coining  of  H.  Morse  Stephens,  as  Professor  of 
History,  and  of  Adolph  C.  Miller,  '87,  as  Professor  of 
Politie;)]  Economy,  will  mean  expansion  for  the  work  in 
history  and  in  economics. 

Professor  Stephens  will  offer  a  course  of  three  lectures 
a  week  throughout  the  year,  primarily  tor  freshmen,  on 
"The  History  of  England,"  and  a  course  of  three  hours  a 
week  throughout  the  year  on  'The  History  of  English 
Expansion."  In  1903-04  Professor  Steph ens  will  conduct  a 
graduate  seminary  in  "The  History  of  the  English 
Administration  in  India."  During  the  coming  year  he 
will  devote  a  large  share  of  his  time  to  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  University  Extension,  of  which  he  is 
the  head,  and  to  the  delivery  himself  of  courses  of  extension 
lectures  in  various  parts  of  California. 

Hiram  Van  Kirk,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  appointed  Lec- 
turer in  History,  will  offer  a  course  throughout  the  year  in 
early  Hebrew  history. 

Professor  Miller's  work  in  economics  will  include  a 
three-hour  course  throughout  the  year  on  "Modern  Indus- 
trialism"— a  descriptive  account  of  the  development  of  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  Europe  and  America  since  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  courses  in  "Money 
and  Banking,"  "The  Financial  History  of  the  United  States," 
"The  History  of  Economics,"  and  "Unsettled  Problems  of 
Economic  Theory." 

Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore  will  offer  a  course  in 
"Methods  of  Modern  Charities  and  Corrections,"  the  first 
term  being  devoted  to  theoretical  study,  and  the  second  to 
investigations  and  field  work,  to  be  done  in  part  in  connection 
with  the  Associated  Charities  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LAW. 

Students  may  now  complete  in  the  Department  of 
Jurisprudence  the  entire  course  ordinarily  pursued  as  prep- 
aration for  practice  of  the  law.     The  staff  of  lecturers  in 
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law  will  be  increased.  During  the  coming  year  new  courses 
will  be  offered  in  "The  Law  of  Corporations,"  in  "The 
Law  of  Trusts,"  and  in  "  Code  Pleading  and  Practice."  For 
these  courses,  as  for  most  of  the  courses  in  the  Department 
of  Jurisprudence,  graduate  standing  will  be  a  prerequisite. 

PHILOLOGICAL    DEPARTMENTS. 

With  the  coming  of  Assistant  Professor  James  A. 
Winans  from  Cornell  University,  instruction  will  be  organ- 
ized in  Public  Speaking.  Professor  Winans  will  offer  an 
introductory  course  in  elocution,  including  a  study  of  its 
principles  and  methods,  exercises  in  enunciation  and 
expression,  the  analysis  and  delivery  of  extracts  from 
prose  and  verse,  and  of  short  original  speeches,  and  indi- 
vidual instruction  by  appointment.  This  course  will  be 
required  of  prospective  teachers  unless  they  pass  the  exam- 
ination set  by  the  instructor.  Professor  Winans  will  also 
offer  courses  in  "The  Delivery  of  Speeches" — limited  to 
twelve  specially  qualified  Juniors  and  Seniors — and  in  "  The 
History  of  Oratory,"  and  a  course  for  prospective  teachers 
— limited  to  eight  students.  Professor  Winans  will  also 
cooperate  with  Professor  Gayley  and  Mr.  Flaherty  in  their 
courses  in  debating. 

Professor  Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells  announces  a  new 
course  in  rapid  writing,  requiring  the  preparation  of  a 
daily  theme.  Professor  Gayley's  graduate  seminary  will  be 
engaged  in  the  study  of  certain  periods  in  the  history  of 
English  Comedy. 

In  the  German  Department,  Professor  Schilling  will 
offer  new  courses  in  "The  Faust  Legend  and  Goethe's 
Faust,"  and  in  "The  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German 
Language:  Middle  High  German  and  Modern  German." 
A  new  departure  will  be  a  "double  course"  in  elementary 
German,  of  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year,  for 
beginners  who  wish  to  make  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  language. 
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Two  new  instructors  will  join  the  staff  of  the  German 
Department — Mr.  Ludwig  J.  Demeter  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Paschall.  Both  have  received  the  degree  of  M.  A.  from 
Harvard  University,  and  each  has  been  an  instructor  in 
Tufts  College,  and  an  instructor  in  German  in  Harvard 
University. 

Mr.  Marius  J.  Spinello,  A.  B.,  Vale  '96,  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  in  Italian.  Mr.  Spinello  began  his 
work  with  the  Summer  Session. 

Dr.  Max  Margolis  will  offer  new  courses  in  "Coptic" 
and  in  "Fundamental  Problems  of  Linguistics."  Dr.  Noyes 
will  offer  work  in  elementary  ami  advanced  Russian,  in 
Russian  poetry,  ami  in  the  history  of  Bohemian  literature, 
the  latter  course  having  as  a  prerequisite  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  Bohemian. 

NEW    SCIENTIFIC   COURSES. 

Among  new  scientific  courses  to  be  offered  are  lectures 
and  laboratory  work,  conducted  by  Dr.  Burgess,  in  "Ener- 
getics"  and  in  "Heat  Measurements";  "The  Measurement 
and  Reduction  of  Astronomical  Photographs;  Spectro- 
grammes,"  Dr.  Townley;  "Physical  Chemistry,"  "Chem- 
ical Technology,"  Professor  O'Neill;  and  "Mierochemical 
Analysis,"  Professor  Rising;  "The  Problems  of  Regen- 
eration." Mr.  Torrey;  and  "The  Nervous  System,"  Dr. 
Bancroft. 

Among  the  new  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture  will  be  "The  Chemistry  of  Fruits,"  Mr.  Colby; 
"Sugar  House  Control,"  "Beet  Sugar  Technology,"  and 
'The  Chemistry  of  Dairying,"  Professor  Shaw;  and  "Vet- 
erinary Sanitary  Science,"  Dr.  Ward. 

A  four-year  course  in  sugar  technology  has  been 
arranged  by  the  departments  of  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

Mr.  Arnold  V.  Stubenraueh,  '94,  who  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
University,  will  return  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  the 
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first  of  which  was  spent  in  graduate  study  at  Cornell  under 
Professor  Liberty  Hyde  Bailey,  and  the  second  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  as  instructor  in  horticulture.  Mr. 
Stubenrauch  is  to  be  Assistant  in  Horticulture. 

Mr.  Leroy  Anderson,  for  the  past  two  years  instructor  in 
Dairy  Husbandry,  has  just  been  promoted  to  an  Assistant 
Professorship  in  the  University.  He  has  also  been 
appointed  Director  of  the  new  State  Polytechnic  School 
at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  when  the  work  of  the  school  takes 
shape  will  undoubtedly  be  obliged  to  relinquish  his  Univer- 
sity position.  It  is  a  good  fortune  that  the  University 
could  supply  the  right  man  for  this  important  post,  and 
though  Professor  Anderson's  withdrawal  will  be  deeply 
regretted,  California  and  California  interests  hold  him  still. 

Mr.  Loren  E.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Chandler  have 
resigned  their  positions  as  Instructors  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Mr.  Hunt  will  devote  his  skill  to  the  engineering  work  of 
the  municipality  of  San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Chandler  will 
undertake  important  researches  in  the  interest  of  the  Office 
of  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Elwood  Mead,  Professor  of   Irrigation  in  the  University. 

Mr.  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  Inspector  of  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations,  has  resigned  to  devote  his  time  to 
forestry  and  to  literary  work. 

SUxMMER    SESSION. 

The  enrollment  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1902  will 
exceed  that  for  1901,  which  was  799.  On  July  11  the  regis- 
tration reached  a  total  of  805,  or  forty-nine  more  than  on 
a  corresponding  date  last  year.  These  totals  omit  the 
enrollment  at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  which  this 
year,  as  last,  is  at  San  Pedro.  As  the  object  of  the 
laboratory  is  primarily  research,  and  the  facilities  are 
limited,  provision  could  be  made  only  for  students  qualified 
to  carry  on  individual  work  under  direction.  The  hospi- 
talities of  the  laboratory  have  been  extended  also  to  visiting 
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investigators.  Professor  C.  A.  Kofoid  and  Mr.  H.  B. 
Torrey  were  placed  in  charge.  The  session  extends  from 
June  26  to  August  6. 

The  members  of  the  Summer  School  of  Surveying  spent 
some  weeks  in  camp  near  Monterey,  engaging  in  practical 
studies  of  railroad,  irrigation,  map-making,  and  land  sur- 
vey work. 

The  Summer  Session  courses  were  given  as  announced, 
save  that  Professor  Howison's  health  necessitated  his 
withdrawal  from  the  summer  faculty. 

At  the  opening  University  Meeting,  on  June  30,  Pro- 
fessor Josiah  Royce  of  Harvard  spoke  on  his  student  days 
in  Berkeley,  from  1870  to  1875,  and  on  the  ideals  of 
the  University.  His  address  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  number.  President  Wheeler  spoke  on  fresh 
impressions  of  California  derived  from  the  journey  to  some 
twenty  college  and  high  school  commencements  in  Southern 
California  from  which  he  had  that  morning  returned. 
Dean  Leon  J.  Richardson  presided. 

For  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  summer  students 
much  was  arranged  by  Dean  Richardson  in  the  way  of 
lectures,  art  exhibits,  tramps,  athletics,  and  visits  to  points 
of  interest  in  San  Francisco. 

UNIVERSITY    LECTURES. 

Monsieur  Hugues  LeRoux,  lecturer  for  1902  of  the 
Cercle  Fran^ais  of  Harvard  University,  gave  six  lectures,  in 
French,  at  the  University,  on  May  9,  10,  12,  13,  14,  and  15, 
on  "  Le  Roman  Contemporain . "  His  audiences  greatly  over- 
taxed the  capacity  of  his  lecture-room,  a  large  number  of 
persons  coming  from  San  Francisco  and  Oakland  to  hear  his 
admirable  characterization  of  current  literary  movements. 

At  the  closing  University  meeting  of  the  year,  on  April 
25,  the  speakers,  all  students,  wove  their  words  about 
the  one  theme:  "What  can  we  do  for  the  University?" 
Those  who  spoke  were  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  William  A. 
Powell,  Alexander  Adler,  Miss  Grace  Woods,  J.  Raymond 
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Carter,  Roy  Service,  Frederick  M.  Allen,  Miss  Grace 
Barnett,  Benjamin  W.  Reed,  Fred  F.  Goodsell,  Ralph 
Pierce,  and  Bruce  Wright. 

At  the  University  meeting  of  April  11  the  speakers 
were  William  W.  Morrow,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court;  Justice  Thomas  B.  McFarland,  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court;  and  President  George  A.  Gates, 
of  Pomona  College.  The  Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  boy 
chorus  sang  delightfully  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Peixotto. 

Professor  R.  M.  Wenley,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  annual  address 
before  the  Philosophical  Union  of  the  University  next 
August. 

The  Antigone  of  Sophocles  was  presented  in  the  Harmon 
Gymnasium  on  May  10  by  members  of  Stanford  University, 
before  the  largest  audience  that  saw  this  very  remarkable 
production  in  any  of  its  several  presentations.  The  per- 
formance created  a  profound  impression. 

ASTRONOMICAL  MATTERS. 

Director  W.  W.  Campbell  of  the  Lick  Observatory 
has  received  the  high  honor  of  election  to  membership  in 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Membership  is  restricted 
to  one  hundred.  Of  the  ninety  present  members  only 
three  reside  west  of  the  Mississippi  River — Professor 
Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  Professor  George  Davidson,  and 
Director  Campbell.  Dr.  John  Le  Conte  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Le  Conte  were  both  members. 

The  interesting  fact  that  the  Comet  "Brooks"  revolves 
about  the  sun  in  one-fourth  the  number  of  days  required 
by  any  other  known  comet  was  discovered  recently  by 
Director  Armin  O.  Leuschner  of  the  Students'  Observatory, 
and  three  of  his  students — Mr.  Joel  Stebbins,  B.  S.,  Fellow 
in  Astronomy;  Mr.  R.  H.  Curtiss,  B.  S.,  Assistant  in 
Astronomy;    and  Mr.  C.  A.  G.  Weymouth. 
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EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Professor  George  C.  Edwards  has  been  reappointed  by 
the  President  as  Faculty  representative  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Associated  Students,  a  position  in  which 
his  long  familiarity  with  student  affairs  has  made  him 
invaluable.  Mr.  James  Kennedy  Moffitt  '86,  one  of  the 
most  loyal  and  devoted  of  the  alumni  of  the  University, 
has  consented,  at  President  Wheeler's  request,  to  serve  as 
alumni  representative  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Prank  Otis,  A..B.,  '7:;.  M.A..  '76,  lias  been  elected 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association.  His  always  keen 
and  active  interesl  in  the  University  will  here  be  of  the 
highest  service.  Be  succeeds  Librarian  Charles  S.  Greene 
of  Oakland,  whose  indefatigable  efforts  have  resulted  in  an 
excellent  beginning  of  the  alumni  movement  for  the  raising 
of  funds  to  erect  an  alumni  building,  which  shall  be  the 
centre  of  the  common  social  life  of  the  faculty,  students 
and  alumni. 

COMMENCEMENT. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises,  the  speakers  were 
President  Wheeler,  Miss  Maria  Helen  Elizabeth  Cooper, 
Mr.  John  Morton  Eshleman,  Mr.  Monroe  Emanuel  Deutsch, 
Mr.  .lames  Milton  Mannon.  A.B.  (Hastings  College  of  the 
Law),  and  Mr.  Frederick  Henry  Tebbe  (Medical  Depart- 
ment). The  military  commissions  were  conferred  by 
Adjutant-General  Stone  of  the  National  Guard,  Mr. 
Newell  Vanderbilt  being  commissioned  colonel.  The  Uni- 
versity medal  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Bernard  Alfred  Etche- 
verry. 

The  President  announced  new  gifts  to  the  University, 
of  which  an  account  is  given  above,  amounting  to  some 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Dr.  Horatio  Stebbins,  long 
a  Regent  of  the  University,  and  Mr.  William  Hilton,  of 
the  Mining  Department.  His  address  to  the  graduating 
class  was  iu  part  as  follows: 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Another  college  year  has  rolled  around  and  embarkation 
day  has  come  again.  The  galleys  chafe  at  the  quays;  knots 
and  bands  of  prospective  colonists  swarm  the  piers,  more 
indeed  than  ever  before  on  a  sailing  day.  The  last  farewells 
are  being  said.  There  are  tears  and  regrets  at  leaving,  but 
withal  much  pleasant  expectation  for  the  voyage,  much 
inclination  to  the  risks  of  roaming,  much  curious  wonder 
about  the  manners  of  the  outer  world,  much  golden  hope  for 
what  the  new  land  has  to  yield.  The  old  folk  of  the 
mother  city  are  gathered  to  give  their  last  words  of  cheer, 
advice,  and  blessing.  They  have  given  to  the  emigrants 
freely  of  their  household  store, — so  much,  indeed,  as  each 
after  his  own  skill  and  foresight,  and  the  size  of  his  recep- 
tacles, could  select  and  stow.  Some  have  planned  and 
packed  more  carefully  than  others;  there  will  be  some,  I 
fancy,  who  in  the  hurry  of  a  late  permit  to  sail  have  rolled 
a  rather  motley  pack  and  gathering  some  stray  tidbits  at 
the  last,  have  tied  them  to  it  with  a  cotton  string. 

Some  have  paid  more  heed  in  their  preparations  for 
some  special  craft  and  carry  with  them  the  special  tools  of 
their  art  and  trade.  Such  will  make  themselves  immediately 
of  use,  but  they  must  look  to  it  that  they  become  no  easy 
slaves  to  the  rule  of  thumb  and  the  ruts  of  routine.  Some 
have  collected  their  outfit  more  in  reference  to  the  common 
needs  of  life  as  life  goes.  Such  may  prove  able  to  adapt 
their  lives  more  flexibly  to  demands  as  they  arise,  and  if  they 
succeed  to  mastery  in  any  field,  display  the  larger  power, 
but  meantime  they  must  run  the  sore  risks  of  amateurism. 

The  various  baggage  as  it  lies  there  heaped  upon  the 
pier  does  indeed  look  motley  enough,  and  various  are  its 
labels;  as  it  looks  too,  on  the  books  (or  cards)  of  the  record- 
ing baggage-master  it  is  a  motley  list.  For  the  time  we 
may  be  inclined  for  convenience  to  identify  the  man  by  his 
baggage, — but  that  will  pass  away,  for  it  is  ultimately  the 
man  behind  the  baggage  that  counts.     A  little  later,  and  we 
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shall  identify  the  baggage  by  the  man.  We  may  classify 
the  outgoing  colonists  today  according  to  portmanteau, 
hamper,  and  pack;  we  shall  classify  the  settlers  a  few  years 
hence  according  to  personal  health, — of  body,  mind,  and 
morals, — according  to  personal  will,  the  power  to  do;  accord- 
ing to  personal  character,  the  power  to  be. 

In  olden  time  it  was  the  wont  when  hands  of  men  went 
out  to  seek  new  homes  and  larger  fortunes  in  ,1  wider  Hellas 
that  the\  should  take  with  them  of  the  sacred  fire  from  the 
altar  of  the  mother  city,  wherewith  to  light  new  altars  and 
new  hearths;  and  these  who  stand  here  now  waiting  for  the 
ships  thai  bear  them  into  life  to  loose  their  cables  and  spread 
their  sails  bear  with  them,  each  of  them,  I  would  believe, 
whatever  else  they  take,  and  however  diversely  the\  may 
have  chosen,  coals  of  the  common  lire  thai  burns  upon  the 
college  altar.  Whether  they  have  labored  here  for  technical 
mastery  of  one  of  the  crafts,  arts,  or  professions  of  life,  or 
have  studied  to  identify  the  facts  of  nature  and  set  them  in 
order  by  natural  laws,  or  the  facts  of  human  experience  in 
history  and  set  them  in  order  1»\  social  laws,  or  have  studied 
to  know  and  interpret  by  sympathy  the  movements  of  the 
human  soul  as  expressed  in  literature  and  the  other  arts, 
whatever  the  curricula,  the  courses,  the  subjects  they  have 
followed,  there  runs  through  all  the  golden  thread  of  the 
university  spirit :  — the  inspiration  to  love  the  true  and  hate 
the  false,  the  bent  to  seek  after  the  real  and  push  aside  the 
assumed,  the  yearning  to  see  the  real  in  its  place  with  the 
whole,  to  lift  it  into  the  transfiguration  vision  of  the  ideal. 
These  three  unite  to  be  the  very  ardor  and  life  of  the  fire 
that  burns  on  the  altar-hearth  of  the  university.  Many 
subjects,  many  degrees;   one  fire,  one  spirit,  one  life. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class,  candidates  for  all  the 
degrees:  We  send  you  out  today  into  life.  You  go  as  our 
children,  our  own  and  well-beloved.  Whatever  shall  befall 
you  in  your  voyaging,  whether  of  loss  or  of  success,  will 
have  befallen  us  as  well.  In  your  misfortune  or  failures  we 
shall  suffer  pain ;  in  your  prosperity  and  in  your  triumphs  we 
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shall  rejoice.  You  go  as  our  products,  our  surest  evidences, 
proofs,  and  vouchers.  You  are  to  be  living  documents, 
known  and  read  of  all  men.  Concerning  the  University  of 
California,  its  spirit  and  its  work,  men  will  judge  by  what 
you  do  and  what  you  are. 

Between  university  and  life  no  fixed  barrier  exists. 
Education  if  it  is  genuine  is  not  mere  preparation  for  life; 
it  is  the  intensive  practice  of  life  itself.  What  you  have  been 
in  your  attitude  toward  life  and  duty  here,  you  are  likely  to 
be  in  the  outer  life.  If  you  have  been  faithful  to  obligations 
here,  you  can  be  trusted  to  do  your  duty  there.  If  you 
have  sought  to  gain  credit  here  for  work  you  have  not  done, 
you  carry  with  you  a  bent,  it  may  be  a  habit,  that  will  lead 
you  toward  the  deception  of  your  employers  there.  If  you 
have  played  fair  here,  you  will  be  just  and  generous  there. 
If  you  have  been  cheery,  genial,  sympathetic  here,  you  will 
bring  sunshine  wherever  you  go,  will  love  and  be  beloved. 
A  university  cannot,  to  be  sure,  make  character,  but  it  can 
shape  it,  and  the  world  has,  therefore,  fair  right  to  judge 
us  by  you;  surely  it  will  do  so. 

What  then  does  the  university  expect  of  you?  What 
does  she  ask  of  you?  She  asks  that  you  embody  in  your 
lives  the  spirit  of  her  life.  So  far  as  you  have  been  trained  by 
methods  we  call  scientific,  it  has  been  that  you  might  know 
and  value  the  real  and  abjure  the  assumed  and  visionary. 
So  far  as  you  have  been  trained  by  methods  we  call  human- 
istic, it  has  been  that  you  might  know  and  follow  ideals. 
Both  methods  have  been  present  in  all  teaching  of  all  sub- 
jects. In  some  one  predominates,  in  some  the  other,  but 
they  cannot  ever  be  utterly  sundered  one  from  the  other. 
An  education  that  does  not  make  a  man  or  woman  more 
objective  in  mental  habit  is  mistaken;  an  education  that 
does  not  inspire  with  ideals  is  hopeless  and  vain. 

I  speak  the  voice  of  the  University,  therefore,  when  in 
this  high  moment  of  your  careers  I  bid  you  seek  unto  the 
things  that  are  real.  Abjure  childish  things,  the  things 
of  prejudice,  vanity,  caprice;   of   ignorance,  superstition, 
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untruth.  Find  the  fact;  that  is  straight  seeing  and 
thinking.  Face  the  fact;  that  is  straight  courage.  Live 
up  to  the  fact;  that  is  straight  living.  Abjure  prejudice, 
for  that  is  plain  slavery  to  the  unreal.  Crush  vanity,  for 
that  puts  a  shallow  self-love  in  place  of  just  self -estimate. 
Nothing  is  so  practically  real  for  a  man  as  real  knowledge 
of  himself.  Upon  it  is  founded  the  power  to  control 
himself.  Win  success  by  dependence  on  the  real,  not  the 
arbitrary.  He  that  rests  his  hope  of  success  on  "influ- 
ence" builds  on  the  unreal  and  makes  his  life  a  lie.  The 
clean  life,  the  orderly  life,  the  life  that  has  liberty,  that 
has  in  it  the  peace  of  God,  is  the  life  which  builds  on  the 
real.  Indecision,  unrest,  and  slavers  are  the  fruits  of  the 
lie.  The  truth  is  the  light,  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free. 

I  speak  the  voice  of  the  University,  too,  when  I  bid  you 
fashion  and  follow  ideals.  Behind  the  outward  pattern  of 
things  there  is  the  highest  real  in  which  all  the  real  inheres 
and  through  which  alone  it  can  exist.  We  call  it  the  ideal. 
It  is  the  "pattern  set  in  the  mount."  There  is  implanted 
in  us  the  power  to  sec  it,  the  passion  to  reach  after  it. 
This  is  our  birthright  as  the  sons  of  God.  Disdain  that 
birthright,  and  our  lives  become  dull  mechanism.  "A 
man's  reach  is  higher  than  his  grasp,  else  what's  a  heaven 
for!"  "Man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone."  The  real  clarifies, 
the  ideal  inspires.  The  real  provides  life  with  its  sure 
foundations,  the  ideal  opens  above  it  an  outlook,  a  heaven, 
a  hope. 

Children  of  many  hopes,  children  of  high  opportunity, 
go  forth  and  serve. 
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STUDENT    AFFAIRS. 


By  W.  H.   Dorn. 


California  defeated  Stanford  in  the  tenth  annual  Inter- 
collegiate Field  Day,  held  at  Stanford,  Saturday,  April  19. 
California  made  78J  points  to  Stanford's  43£.  Three  Coast 
intercollegiate  records  were  broken,  one  tied,  and  two  new 
records  established.  In  the  220-yard  hurdle  race  Powell 
and  Cheek,  both  of  California,  finished  abreast  in  the  fast 
time  of  25f  seconds,  lowering  the  record  of  26  seconds  flat, 
held  by  Torrey  of  California.  In  the  shot-put  and  hammer- 
throw  Plaw  of  California  broke  previous  records  by  a  put 
of  42  feet  8i  inches,  and  a  throw  of  153  feet  10 J  inches. 
In  the  two-mile  run,  a  new  event  on  this  coast,  Tibbetts  of 
California  established  a  record  of  10  minutes  45 J  seconds. 
In  the  100-yard  dash  Abadie  of  California  equalled  the 
record  held  by  Cadogan  of  California,  of  10  seconds  flat. 
In  the  mile  relay  race,  another  new  event,  the  Stanford 
team  won,  and  established  the  record  of  3  minutes  32f 
seconds.  Out  of  thirteen  events  California  took  eleven 
first  places,  six  second,  and  five  and  one-half  third. 

The  annual  Intercollegiate  Tennis  Contest,  held  on  the 
morning  of  April  19,  was  won  by  California  in  six  straight 
sets.  California's  representative  in  the  singles,  Hunt  and 
MacGavhi,  defeated  Weihe  and  Cleve  Baker,  their  respective 
Stanford  opponents,  by  scores  of  6-1,  6-2,  and  6-3,  6-3. 
In  the  doubles,  Hunt  and  George  Baker  of  California  won 
easily  from  Weihe  and  Lieb  of  Stanford  by  a  score  of  6-2, 
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6-3.     The  winning  of  all  three  of  the  matches  by  California 
was  a  repetition  of  her  performance  last  year. 

The  California  Track  Team  of  eleveo  men  left  for  the 
East  on  the  first  day  of  May.  Their  first  meet  was  with 
Vale  on  May  10.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  Yale,  the 
score  of  points  for  first  places  being  8f  to  4i.  The  second 
meet  was  with  Princeton  and  resulted  favorably  for  the 
California  athletes,  who  won  seven  first  places  to  their 
opponents'  six.  At  the  inter-collegiate  meet  at  Mott 
Haven,  California  tied  with  Syracuse  for  seventh  place 
with  eight  points  won.  The  first  four  places  counted  at 
the  Mott  Haven  meet.  Powell  won  three  points  by  tying 
for  second  place  in  the  high  jump  and  winning  fourth 
place  in  the  low  hurdles.  Plaw  made  three  points  by 
qualifying  for  the  second  best  throw  of  the  hammer. 
Cheek  made  two  points  by  winning  a  third  place  in  the  low 
hurdles.  The  last  contest  in  which  the  California  men 
participated  was  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  final 
score  was  8  to  5  in  Chicago's  favor. 

California's  victorious  baseball  team  left  on  May  15  for 
a  tour  of  the  Northwest.  Their  record  has  been  a  brilliant 
one.  They  have  been  almost  invariably  successful  iu  their 
contests.  Some  sixteen  games  have  been  played,  in  only 
three  of  which  the  California  team  lost. 

The  fourth  California- Stanford  Intercollegiate  Debate 
was  won  by  California.  The  question  wras:  "Resolved, 
That  the  Southern  States  should  grant  the  suffrage  to  the 
negro  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment; provided,  that  all  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  negro's  position  be  excluded."  California's  repre- 
sentatives, who  debated  upon  the  affirmative,  were  Max 
Thelan,  '04;  Walter  Rothchild  (Law),  '02,  and  Ralph  S. 
Pierce,  '02.  Stanford  was  represented,  on  the  negative,  by 
H.  C.  Jones,  '02;  G.  W.  Liestner,  '03,  and  Fletcher  B. 
Wagner,  '02.  The  debate  was  held  in  Metropolitan  Temple, 
San  Francisco,  on  the  evening  of  April  26. 
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Anthony  G.  Cadogan,  03,  has  been  elected  Traek  Cap- 
tain; Arthur  G.  MeKeown,  '02,  Baseball  Captain;  James 
R.  Whipple,  captain  of  California's  famous  '99  football 
team,  Football  Coach;  Lloyd  A.  Womble,  '02,  Assistant 
Football  Coach,  and  John  A.  Brewer,  '03,  Editor  of  the 
University  of  California  Magazine. 

The  annual  entertainment  of  the  Skull  and  Keys  Society 
for  this  year  was  a  farce  written  by  Robert  W.  Ritchie, 
'02,  and  entitled  "An  Architectural  Error."  The  farce  was 
a  burlesque  on  co-education,  and  was  well  received  by  the 
audience. 

President  Wheeler  has  reappointed  Professor  George  C. 
Edwards,  '73,  as  Faculty  representative  upon  the  A.  S.  U.  C. 
Executive  Committee  for  the  year  1902-03.  James  K. 
Moffitt,  '86,  has  been  appointed  alumni  representative. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  will  be  S.  Bruce 
Wright,  '03,  President;  Anthony  G.  Cadogan,  '03,  Vice- 
President;  Carlos  G.  White,  '04,  Secretary;  William  B. 
Albertson,  '02,  Athletic  Representative,  and  Ezra  W. 
Decoto,  '00,  Graduate  Manager. 

On  Saturday  evening,  May  10,  the  following  men  were 
initiated  into  Golden  Bear:  Fred  F.  Goodsell  and  William 
B.  Albertson,  of  the  class  of  1902;  Frank  Stern,  Bryan 
Bell,  Anthony  G.  Cadogan,  John  A.  Brewer,  Bruce 
Wright,  Leslie  W.  Symmes,  Audibon  J.  Woolsey,  Otto 
Schulze,  and  Earle  C.  Anthony,  of  the  class  of  1903. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Brown,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Oakland,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Berkeley  on 
Sunday.  May  11 . 

On  Monday.  May  12,  1902's  Class  Day  was  held.  The 
exercises  began  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  a  band 
conceit  under  the  Oaks.  The  annual  class  pilgrimage  to 
the  different  buildings  began  ai  9:30.  The  speakers  were 
as   follows:     At   the  Oaks,  C.   T.   Dozier,   President  oi   the 
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Class  of  '02,  G.  C.  Brown,  President  of  '03,  and  J. 
Raymond  Carter,  '02;  South  Hall.  Winfield  H.  Dorn; 
Library,  J.  M.  Kshleman  and  President  Wheeler;  North 
Hall,  Monroe  E.  Deutsch  and  Miss  Mary  Jewett;  Mechanics 
Building,  I.  B.  Rhodes;  Mining  Building,  Frank  Baird: 
Chemistry  Building,  Dozier  Finley  and  J.  B.  Newfield; 
Hearst  Hall,  Miss  Grace  Woods. 

The  class  extravaganza  was  given  in  Ben  Weed's  Amphi- 
theatre in  the  afternoon.  It  was  an  adaptation  of  Robin 
Hood  scenes  and  music  to  the  usual  pursuit  of  the  long- 
sought  diploma  by  the  members  of  the  graduating  class. 
The  extravaganza  was  written  by  Miss  Lila  McKinne,  and 
was  presented  under  the  direction  of  J.  Raymond  Carter. 

The  annual  Senior  Ball  was  held  in  the  evening  in 
Hearst  Hall.     Leroy  Smith  acted  as  floor  manager. 

On  Tuesday  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  were 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Hearst,  at  her  country  home,  La 
Hacienda  del  Pozo  de  Verona,  near  Pleasanton. 
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PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE. 


By  G.  H.  Howison. 


It  is  certainly  a  great  pleasure  to  me,  Mr.  President,  and 
members  of  the  Science  Association,  to  have  been  invited  to 
address  your  body.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  say  that  I  hardly  know  why  you  should  have  asked  me 
to  speak.  For  I  suppose  you  are  already  pretty  well  aware 
of  what  I  shall  say:  you  are  quite  familiar,  all  of  you,  with 
my  views.  Perhaps  you  were  anxious  to  draw  the  enemy 
into  your  camp,  take  him  prisoner  there,  and  put  him  to 
torture.  Well,  I  am  quite  willing.  I  shall  say,  as  clearly 
as  I  can,  what  seems  to  me  the  truth  about  the  evening's 
subject,  hoping  to  get  through  in  abundant  time  for  any  of 
you  to  attack  my  views  if  you  wish  to  attack,  or  to  confess 
yourselves  convinced  if  you  are  convinced. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  the  printer  has  been  cutting 
some  capers,  and  so  your  circular  indicates  that  I  am  to 
speak  on  two  subjects  —  awhile  on  Philosophy,  and  then 
awhile  on  Science.  Let  me  at  once  quiet  any  alarm  you 
may  feel  at  this  suggested  double  dose.  We  have  but  one 
subject  before  us,  and  that  is,  The  Relation  between  Phi- 
losophy and  Science. 

Of  course,  members  of  the  Association  have  their 
favorite  view  of  that  relation.     My  decided  impression  is 

*  Address  before  the  Science  Association  of  the  University  of  California, 
September  10,  1902.     Expanded  from  notes  taken  by  one  of  the  audience. 
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that  most  men  of  science  are  strongly  persuaded  that  science 
is  the  only  entirely  good  thing,  the  standard  for  everything 
else.  To  be  sure,  domestic  bliss,  friendship,  poetry,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  including  even  religion,  they  will  admit 
are  all  good;  but  the  highest  good  is  intelligent  good,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  intelligence,  they  at  least 
plainly  hint  there  is  nothing  fully  intelligent  but  science. 
But  there  the  friends  of  philosophy  will  certainly  "rise  to 
explain."  They  challenge  the  claim  of  such  scientific 
people  as  make  it,  that  science  must  be  the  supreme 
regulative  and  that  philosophy  must  take  its  orders  from 
science. 


In  undertaking  to  make  clear  our  somewhat  opposing 
philosophical  view,  I  shall  ask  you  to"  attend,  first  of  all, 
to  the  serious  ambiguity  in  that  word  "science."  If  science 
simply  meant  all  that  is  unconditionally  certain,  or  even 
everything  that  is  least  uncertain, — and  once  it  did  mean 
that,  and  it  still  means  so,  sometimes, — then  it  would  of 
course  be  the  only  best  thing.  But  if,  going  beyond  this, 
one  were  to  say  that  the  only  thing  certain  is  the  knowledge 
of  Nature,  the  knowledge  by  actual  experience,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  knowledge  of  Spirit,  which  is  only  the 
object  of  thought,  and  that  science  must  be  restricted  to 
signify  the  knowledge  of  Nature,  then  surely  science  would 
not  be  the  best  thing,  and  its  glorifiers  would  besides  be 
asserting  a  much  disputed  proposition  in  the  theory  of 
knowledge, — which  is  a  province  of  philosophy.  The  man 
of  science,  as  he  most  fills  the  modern  eye,  confessedly  deals 
with  phenomena  only,  with  reality  that  is  only  derivative 
and  relative;  the  philosopher  hopes,  on  the  contrary,  to 
deal  with  absolute  reality.  Moreover,  if  you  use  the  word 
"science"  in  the  old  Greek  sense,  to  signify  all  that  is 
absolutely  certain,  philosophy  is  by  the  judgment  of  its 
experts  a  part  of  science.  Indeed,  it  used  to  be  called  the 
"science  of  sciences."     Somehow  or  other  a  sad  fate  has 
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befallen  it,  had  already  befallen  it  before  the  day  of  Kant, 
who  said  that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  restore  it,  if 
possible,  to  its  lost  place  of  honor.  Modo  maxima  rerum, 
tot  generis  natisque  potens,  nunc  trahor  exul,  inops, — such, 
he  declared,  is  the  wail  of  the  Hecuba  of  philosophy:  once 
queen  of  the  world,  she  has  sunk  to  the  lowest  estate.  Most 
of  you  probably  have  just  that  feeling  about  her.  You 
have  a  certain  sort  of  kindly  but  sorrowing  respect,  akin  to 
pity,  for  us  who  give  up  our  time  to  her: — why  should  so 
much  toil  and  talent  be  thrown  away  on  a  being  who,  as 
one  of  our  most  honored  scientific  colleagues  has  said,  is 
"at  most  a  vast  interrogation-point"?  This  kindly  conde- 
scension and  sympathy  voices  the  assumption  that  philos- 
ophy and  science  are  sharply  contrasted  things  and  mutu- 
ally excludent,  not  affiliated  parts  of  one  whole  know- 
ledge: science,  it  is  assumed,  deals  with  ascertainable 
evidence;  philosophy,  only  with  conjectures  and  with  dreams. 
The  philosopher,  for  his  part,  smiles  at  this  patronizing 
self-satisfaction,  and  holds  to  his  own  course.  And  thus 
the  disputatious  or  disdainful  dissent  goes  on,  and  a  harmful 
chasm  in  academic  life  remains. 

Now,  we  cannot  settle  any  such  question  as  that  of  the 
respective  claims  of  two  things  so  diversely  esteemed,  with- 
out knowing,  as  exactly  as  we  may,  what  each  of  the  things 
actually  means.  And  of  course,  nowadays,  we  shall  have  to 
abandon  that  old  and  grander  meaning  of  science.  Science, 
in  the  usage  now  current,  does  not  mean  all  that  is  certain, 
the  strictly  unquestionable, — pure  knowledge,  free  from  the 
dross  of  error  and  dubiety.  It  has  come  to  mean  knowledge 
such  as  not  even  men  of  science  themselves  claim  to  be 
absolutely  certain;  on  the  contrary,  they  call  it  a  tentative 
knowledge,  that  is,  merely  the  best  assurance  practicable; 
and  this,  moreover,  not  sought  in  general,  not  over  all  con- 
ceivable being,  but  in  a  very  specific  field,  to-wit,  the  field 
of  Nature.  Science  now  means,  in  short,  the  knowledge  of 
Nature,  as  attainable  through  the  hesitant  methods  by  which 
it  is  supposed  Nature  has  to  be  known. 
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II. 

But  while  we  may  agree  to  restrict  science  in  this  way, 
we  still  ought  to  observe  that  there  are  two  very  different 
conditions  or  stages  of  it.  There  is  an  old  distinction  that 
has  gone  a  little  out  of  vogue, — I  mean  the  contrast  between 
exact  and  inexact  science, — and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
shall  gain  if  we  refuse  to  discard  it:  we  shall  attain  a  more 
critical  valuation  of  the  different  sciences.  Thus,  mathe- 
matics is  an  exact  science;  the  fundamental  part  of  physics  is 
also  exact.  This  formerly  meant,  and  still  should  mean,  that 
both  possess  a  method  of  perfect  and  unqualified  certainty; 
that  both  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  real  law,  demonstrable 
and  apodictic,  literally  universal  and  strictly  necessary.  And 
it  is  worth  while  further  to  discriminate  an  exact  science 
from  an  inexact  one  by  the  fact  that  it  can  be  treated 
by  mathematical  methods:  science  that  has  not  yet  arrived 
at  a  stage  where  it  can  be  dealt  with  by  mathematical 
methods  is  not  exact.  Accordingly,  the  sciences  of  natural 
history,  in  their  present  condition,  are  not  exact.*  Certain 
aspects  of  geology,  to  be  sure,  may  within  restricted  limits 
be  subjected  to  mathematical  discussion,  but  still  how  very 
confined  is  the  application  of  mathematics,  even  in  this  most 
developed  part  of  natural  history.  When  we  come  to  the 
other  natural  history  sciences,  the  case  is  still  stronger: 
zoology  and  botany  are  not  yet  capable  of  any  appreciable 
treatment  by  mathematics,  so  far  as  their  own  proper 
problems  are  concerned;  perhaps  they  never  will  be.  How 
different  their  case  from  that  of  physics;  above  all,  how 
disparate  from  that  of  astronomy.  This  exact  character  of 
mathematics,  and  the  dependence  of  the  other  sciences  upon 
it  for  such  partial  exactitude  as  they  have,  is  a  fact  of  the 


*  I  am  entirely  aware,  of  course,  that  this  whole  distinction  of  exact  from 
inexact  sciences  is  now  often  denied  by  scientific  men:  see,  for  a  classical 
expression  of  the  denial,  Professor  Huxley's  address  on  "The  Educational 
Value  of  the  Natural  History  Sciences,"  in  his  Collected  Essays,  vol  iii. 
Readers  must  understand  that  what  follows  in  the  present  text  is  my  reply 
to  the  denial. 
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greatest  significance,  and  though  it  has  of  late  been  much 
neglected,  and  even  disowned,  we  ought  never  to  forget  it, 
especially  in  the  context  of  the  comparative  claims  of  science 
and  philosophy;  for  mathematics,  as  the  type  and  standard 
of  scientific  certainty,  is  the  basis  of  a  kindred  between 
science  and  philosophy,  and,  when  its  method  is  not  misun- 
derstood, is  at  least  the  partial  justification  of  philosophy 
against  the  charges  brought  against  it  by  certain  scientific 
men.  It  supplies  an  unanswerable  example  of  the  power  of 
thought,  pure  thought,  to  attain  absolute  judgments  that 
are  still  objective,  and  that  even  penetrate,  as  we  shall  later 
see,  to  the  realm  of  absolute  being.  It  is  thus,  when 
known  in  its  real  nature,  a  standing  refutation  of  the 
agnostic. 

Within  recent  years,  however,  the  old  conception  of  the 
superiority  of  the  mathematical  sciences  has  in  the  public 
imagination  given  way.  The  natural  history  sciences  have 
undoubtedly  taken  the  commanding  place  in  the  general 
esteem.  And  this  has  resulted  in  emphasizing  their  peculiar 
method,  so  diverse  from  the  mathematical, — their  method  of 
observation  and  experiment.  The  method  of  natural  history 
has  thus  come  to  be  valued  more  highly  in  the  current 
judgment  than  the  method  of  mathematics;  nay,  the  mathe- 
matical method  has  itself  been  professedly  reduced  to  that 
of  natural  history;  this  in  great  part  accounts  for  the 
corresponding  disesteem  of  philosophy,  at  least  of  the 
higher  sort.  And  yet  something  is  to  be  said  in  behalf 
of  this  change.  Mathematics  is  indispensable,  to  be  sure, 
but  how  special  and  how  pallid  its  sphere  is, — num- 
ber and  shape,  extent,  duration,  motion,  direction, 
abstract  relation.  In  contrast,  by  observation,  experiment, 
and  induction  we  undertake  to  find  out  the  laws  of  change 
in  the  whole  vast  and  thrilling  real  world — the  world  of  color, 
odor,  warmth,  life,  growth,  feeling,  sentiment,  thought 
itself.  Then,  too,  so  prodigious  have  the  successes  of  this 
method  recently  been,  it  is  not  greatly  to  be  wondered 
at  if  men's  minds  have  been  taken  captive  by  them.      And 
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let  it  here  go  on  record,  that  no  one  occupied  with  philosophy 
lias,  or  can  have,  anything  to  say  against  science,  even 
when  taken  in  this  lessened  and  lowered  sense.  He  must — 
he  does  —  admit  the  value  of  scientific  method,  be  this 
mathematical  or  be  it  inductive;  he  must  repose  trustfully 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  experts  in  this  method  who  bring 
to  him  the  results  of  their  investigation.  As  to  the  reality 
of  the  value  of  science,  the  philosopher  does  not  differ  from 
the  sober  scientific  man. 

III. 

But  what  now  is  the  real  ground  for  the  value  of  science, 
regarded  as  the  study  of  natural  things,  things  spatial  and 
things  temporal, — the  study  of  phenomena  ?  Science  taken 
in  this  sense,  let  us  remember,  has  no  concern  with  absolute 
existences.  She  takes  up  only  the  relative  existences  that 
present  themselves  historically — that  is,  changefully — in 
our  experience,  and  endeavors  by  observation  and  experi- 
ment to  find  out  all  she  can  about  them;  ultimately,  how- 
ever,  her  object  is  to  find  the  laws  of  change.  Well,  the 
object  of  knowing  law  is  to  base  action  upon  it:  if  we 
were  not  brings  of  action,  we  should  never  have  any  serious 
interest  in  science;  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  case  of 
philosophy.  I  know  it  is  frequently  said,  and  with  a  lofty 
emphasis,  that  we  ought  to  pursue  truth  for  its  own  sake, 
without  the  least  reference  to  what  it  will  do  for  us;  but  it 
really  seems  to  me  that  to  act  so  would  be  as  nearly  a  proof 
of  irrationality  as  a  person  could  give.  Of  course  it  is  our 
duty  to  find  out  the  truth,  for  we  cannot  act  rationally 
without  it ;  but  if  it  were  shown  that  the  truth  when  known 
could  never  be  used,  we  would  as  rational  beings  inevit- 
ably abandon  the  search  for  it, — so  deep-seated  in  the  heart 
and  intelligence  of  man,  whether  he  be  aware  of  it  or  not, 
is  the  conviction  that  he,  that  is,  actively  intelligent  being, 
is  the  end  of  all  things.  His  intelligence  may  perchance  not 
be  able  to  compass  and  positively  define  or  depict  its  own 
nature  and  proper  object,— that  is  a  question  for  philosophy 
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itself  to  decide ;  but  the  nature  and  aims  of  that  intelligence 
certainly  cannot  be  summed  up  in  the  recognition  of  things 
merely  natural  and  the  laws  that  connect  their  changes. 

Yet  whatever  the  main  and  proper  object  of  man's  intel- 
ligence is,  however  infinite  it  may  be,  and  thence  inexhaust- 
ible by  his  understanding,  he  must  achieve  all  the  science 
of  Nature,  if  but  for  the  furtherance  of  that  supreme  object 
as  his  quickening  aim:  the  knowledge  of  things  natural  is 
no  doubt  indispensable,  since  we  have  a  natural  life.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient  or  ultimate;  it  is  merely  a  means  to  our 
higher  life.  This  is  why  we  who  are  given  to  philosophy  in 
its  higher  ranges  are  of  the  conviction  that  philosophy  is  the 
supreme  thing,  and  that  science  is  secondary:  we  conclude 
that  the  relation  of  science  to  philosophy  is  that  of  means 
to  end — that  of  subordination  and  auxiliary  service.  Phi- 
losophy holds  the  standard  of  values,  and  science  gets  its  value 
derivatively, — because  it  is  auxiliary  to  the  essential  human 
aim  which  philosophy  has  for  chief  object  of  study. 

Still,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  discussion  comes  in — as 
to  whether  there  is  any  such  supreme  object  of  human 
nature  as  I  am  implying.  And  the  struggle  between  culture 
and  science  in  university  organization  also  comes  there. 
So  I  may  restate  the  preceding  position  in  terms  of  that 
fact :  — I  am  implying  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pure  cul- 
ture, a  participation  in  the  life  of  the  homo  humanior,  and 
that  all  the  natural-scientific  uses  of  intelligence  are  conse- 
quently subsidiary  and  subordinate.  Thus  I  hold  it  solid 
truth  to  say  that  literature,  the  whole  of  the  litterae 
humaniores,  as  the  utterance  and  record  of  this  liumanitas 
vera,  is  necessarily  richer  and  deeper  than  science  can 
possibly  be;  and  that,  for  culture,  the  richest  and  deepest 
thing  of  all  must  be  philosophy,  which  is  the  direct  effort 
to  master  the  essence  and  compass  of  that  liumanitas  itself. 
I  therefore  place  philosophy  at  the  determining  summit  of 
the  disciplines  in  a  truly  organized  university.  This  is  an 
old-fashioned  notion,  you  likely  may  say;  but  it  can  be 
shown  true,  nevertheless.     The  great  historic  founders  of 
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universities  had  no  other  conception,  and  it  still  holds  good 
in  the  historic  universities  of  Europe.  We  in  America 
have  gone  astray  from  this  view  because  we  have  been  so 
occupied  in  doing  the  kind  of  work  so  indispensable  for  the 
external  support  of  culture. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  work  is  necessary,  of 
course.  Science,  therefore,  is  not  an  unimportant  thing; 
next  to  culture,  it  is  the  most  important  thing.  But,  I 
insist,  it  is  only  of  next  importance,  for  it  is  impossible  that 
tlif  trim  human  nature  can  have  its  wants  supplied  from 
the  world  of  bare  things.  And  let  us  say,  once  more, 
that  the  modern  meaning  of  science  is  just  that:  it  is  the 
study  of  mere  things.  Even  psychology,  as  a  science, — the 
"new"  soit.  —  is  a  study  only  of  things,  a  study  of  phe- 
nomena simply.    Of  course,  I  am  now  speaking  of  psychology 

in  an  a unmodative  sense,  that  is,  as  the  study  of  mental 

presentations, — mental  occurrences,  states,  and  changes,  not 
of  1  he  changeless  intelligence  itself.  Psychology  of  this  sort, 
observational  psychology,  is  a  study  not  of  spirit,  not  of 
mind  as  mind,  but  of  certain  phenomena  which  we  call 
psychical  as  opposed  to  physical.  Thus  the  study  that  was 
once  the  very  darling  of  philosophy  has  come  to  be,  and  to 
boast  of  being,  only  a  natural  science:  it  relates  itself  by 
preference  with  biology  and  physiology,  and  would  like  to 
appear  as  an  advanced  department  of  chemistry  and  physics. 
And  people  have  come  in  recent  times  to  rate  even  mathe- 
matics as  merely  a  natural  science.  In  our  University,  the 
College  of  Natural  Sciences  makes  a  very  special  point  of 
teaching  mathematics,  as  if  this  science  were  its  chief 
property.  So  sweeping  is  the  drift  to  this  lowered  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  scope  of  science. 

IV. 

But  is  mathematics  merely  a  natural  science  ?  Kant  so 
regarded  it,  and  ever  since  Kant's  time  it  has  been  held  to  be 
such;  yet  I  am  sure  that  this  is  one  of  Kant's  few  but  fatal 
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mistakes.  This  I  now  need  to  make  clear  to  you,  as  bear- 
ing very  weightily  on  our  question  of  the  relation  between 
science  and  philosophy. 

Mathematics  is  divisible  into  two  great  branches:  the 
Theory  of  Number,  and  the  Theory  of  Figure,  or  Geometry.* 
Now,  Kant  says  that  number  is  dependent  on  time:  it  is 
thus  just  as  much  a  phenomenal  affair  as  the  figure  of 
geometry  is;  as  the  latter  refers  entirely  to  the  world  of 
sense,  so  also  does  the  theory  of  number.  It  is  impossible 
to  count  at  all,  Kant  teaches,  unless  you  suppose  that  the 
fundamental  units  are  successive  instants ;  this  granted,  you 
can  also  represent  the  units  as  successive  points.  In  one  or 
the  other  way,  he  holds,  you  must  represent  them  if  you  are 
going  really  to  count.  He  calls  these  instants  and  points 
pure  perceptions,  that  is,  definite  particulars  quite  super- 
sensibly  apprehended — particulars  that,  strangely,  have  the 
property  of  being  also  universal.  So  that  in  order  to  have 
(and  sufficing  to  have)  a  sensibly  perceptible  world,  we  must 
nave  (and  need  only  have)  a  world  set  on  instants  and 
points;  and  in  this  wise  the  laws  of  number  become  real 
laws  of  Nature  also.  Extremely  plausible  is  this;  impres- 
sively so,  in  fact;  and  this  view  of  number  as  subordinate 
to  time  and  space  has  accordingly  become  more  and  more 
common  since  Kant's  day.  And  now  the  decision  whether 
or  not  mathematics  is  wholly  a  natural  science  depends  on 


*  Algebra  is  purposely  omitted  here,  for  it  is  not  any  real  department  of 
mathematics,  but  only  a  system  of  recording  and  discussing  mathematics; 
there  is,  properly  speaking,  no  mathesis  in  it,  no  instruction  upon  the  objects 
of  mathematics,  but  only  a  scheme  of  notation  and  of  operations  through 
notation.  It  is  very  curious  that  of  late  mathematics  has  taken  on  a  wholly 
algebraic  form ;  for  what  is  real  and  constitutive  in  mathematics  is  the  two 
branches,  number-theory  and  figure-theory.  This  change  of  form  is  the 
ground  of  the  belief  of  many  modern  mathematicians  that  their  science 
should  be  defined  as  a  generic  logic,  far  more  comprehensive  than  the  tradi- 
tional logic  of  the  syllogism,  whether  deductive  or  inductive,  which  they 
think  occupies  but  a  small  corner  of  their  field.  They  are  thus  led  to  say 
that  their  science  has  now  become  the  universal  science  of  necessary  conclu- 
sions; or,  the  pure  investigation  of  relations  considered  by  themselves .  I 
am  constrained  to  dissent  from  this  view,  but  any  attempt  to  state  my 
reasons  here  would  lead  us  too  far  afield. 
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whether  this  Kantian  doctrine  of  number  is  true.  I  should 
like  to  convince  you  that  it  is  not  true. 

To  do  so,  I  will  refer  you  to  Plato,  who  teaches  a  doc- 
trine much  nearer  the  facts.  He  says  that  mathematics  is 
.111  intermediary  science,  lying  between  the  sciences  based  on 
induction,  or  mere  likelihood  ( &>£«),  an(j  the  one  absolute 
science,  based  on  complete  mastery  ( eVio-Try/x?; )  ?  which  is  the 
object  of  philosophy.  What  does  Plato  mean  by  this?  — 
towliat  property  of  mathematics  is  he  referring?  In  the 
Philosophical  Union  this  last  year  we  asked  our  accom- 
plished associate,  Dr.  Montague — who  is  so  well  known  to 
you  of  the  Pearson  Club — to  write  on  this  question,  and 
while  his  answer  to  it  was  original,  interesting,  strikingly 
able,  aiid  deserving  of  attention  on  its  own  merits,  he  did 
qoI  give,  I  think,  the  answer  that  is  true,  or  that  Plato 
would  have  given.  That  answer,  after  all,  is  very  short 
and  simple: — Mathematics  does,  in  Us  number-theory,  deal 
with  absolute  reality.  Its  theory  of  number  is  so  nearly 
related  to  the  nature  of  the  absolute,  number  is  so  inwoven 
into  the  very  tissue  of  absolute  being,  that  it  is  no  wonder 
grave  Pythagoras  mistook  the  numbers  for  the  absolute 
realities  themselves. 

Here,  you  may  halt  me.  I  am  teaching  now,  you  per- 
haps will  say,  a  metaphysical  heresy, — the  overwhelming 
drift  of  historic  philosophy  is  to  monism,  not  to  pluralism: 
it  sees  that  absolute  being  is  at  bottom  one,  and  not  many. 
Well,  let  me  say,  then,  that  I  believe  this  historic  drift  has 
been  a  drift  away  from  the  truth  into  error,  and  that  it  has 
been  owing  to  an  interpretation  of  the  absolute  in  lower  terms 
than  were  available — terms  lower  than  the  highest  thing  we 
know  in  ourselves,  in  whose  inner  nature  alone,  as  alone 
directly  open  to  our  knowledge,  are  the  clues  to  what  is 
highest  in  all  being.  I  mean  that  in  this  drift  to  monism 
the  sovereignty  of  our  moral  consciousness  has  been  ignored ; 
that  the  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the  absolute  has  been 
sought  in  principles  less  final  than  the  moral  ideal,  and 
therefore  insufficient.     Now,  the  moral  consciousness  dis- 
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tinctly  implies  that  the  ultimate  reality  is  manifold.  It  is 
not  true,  as  misconstrued  modern  science  has  misled  us  into 
assuming,  that  the  absolute  reality  is  one  and  only;  nor 
even  that  it  is  a  sole  unity  including  a  merely  derivative 
many,  wholly  determined  by  the  One.  Every  being  that 
can  have  moral  responsibility  must  be  absolutely  real:  on 
no  less  terms  can  it  be  the  cause  of  its  own  acts,  nor  unless 
it  is  such  cause  can  it  be  morally  responsible.  Thus  con- 
science, the  profoundest  and  clearest  inner  utterance  of  our 
reason,  points  straight  to  the  social  character  of  absolute 
reality,  to  an  eternal  circle  of  many  individual  beings,  self- 
cognizant  in  a  primordial  mutual  recognition.  This  directly 
means  that  number  reaches  to  the  very  Profound  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  mathematics,  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  science  of 
number,  goes  so  deep  into  absolute  reality  as  to  be  inter- 
mediary between  the  essential  doctrine  of  absolute  reality, 
which  is  philosophy,  and  the  doctrine  of  phenomenal  reality, 
which  is  science  in  its  restricted  modern  meaning. 

Thus  we  come  upon  the  authentic  hierarchy  in  the  total 
system  of  truth : — Philosophy,  and  then  Science ;  and  science, 
first  as  Exact,  namely,  Mathematics,  with  its  organized 
derivatives  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  astronomy;  and  next, 
science  as  Inexact,  namely,  all  the  departments  of  Natural 
History.* 

V. 

This  result  not  only  establishes  a  sense-transcending 
character  for  mathematics,  refuting  Kant's  doctrine,  but  it 
contributes  to  support  the  claim  of  philosophy  to  primacy 
over  science,  and  aids  in  further  clearing  up  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two,  and  the  sources  of  the  misunder- 
standing between  their  devotees.  A  man  of  science,  as 
such,  would  hardly  make  a  remark  like  that  we  came  upon 
just  now.  And  even  a  mathematician,  simply  as  mathe- 
matician, would  little  think  upon  such  a  point  as  that.    Con- 

*This  is  as  philosophy  shows  us  the  scheme  should  be.  But  with  this 
fine  clarity  our  modern  prepossessions  have,  as  I  said  above,  played  sad 
havoc. 
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siderations  of  this  kind  are  supra-scientific, — they  are,  in  a 
word,  philosophical.  The  mathematician,  for  instance,  as 
such,  directly  deals  with  only  the  doctrine  of,  say,  num- 
ber, with  what  the  doctrine  of  number  is, — what  properties 
Dumber  has,  what  peculiar  properties  specific  numbers  have, 
— not  with  whence  the  doctrine  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth, 
not  with  what  range  number  has  in  the  universal  scheme  of 
being.  As  a  man,  however,  the  man  of  science  doubtless 
needs  and  also  wants  philosophy,  and  will  have  it.  Nay,  at 
the  last  he  needs,  he  will  have  it,  even  as  man  of  science; 
for  the  real  postulates  of  every  science  are  in  fact  meta- 
physical. Science  cannot  avoid  such  metaphysical  postu- 
lates, even  if  it  would;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
man  of  science  is  always,  in  his  basal  refuges,  "of  meta- 
physics all  compact" — his  so-called  scientific  "elements" 
arc  all  metaphysical  conceptions,  "mere  ideas";  ideas,  too, 
for  the  most  part  very  crudely  interpreted.  Hence  the 
danger  is,  that,  when  he  sets  to  making  his  philosophy  out, 
he  will  use  inadequate  categories,  and  consequently  lodge 
on  principles  not  final,  because  he  is  only  skilled  in  the 
categories  proper  to  his  science,  and  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  philosophical.  What  he  stands  in  need  of  is  a 
deeply  thoughtful  familiarity  with  the  history  of  critical 
speculation. 

This  last  assertion,  coming  from  the  philosophical  side, 
can  hardly  fail  to  seem  to  you  very  much  like  arrogance ;  but 
I  am  confident  it  will  cease  to  seem  so  when  we  once  deter- 
mine the  real  and  exact  difference  between  the  philosoph- 
ical and  scientific  points  of  view.  For  even  when  we  extend 
science  so  as  to  include  mathematics,  it  still  is  true  that 
there  is  an  immutable  difference  between  the  state  of  mind 
known  as  philosophic  and  the  state  called  scientific. 

I  may  give  the  otherwise  rather  colorless  question  of  this 
difference  some  tinge  of  a  more  personal  interest  by  placing 
it  in  the  light  of  things  that  have  been  said  in  this  room  on 
other  occasions.  At  times,  when  members  of  our  philo- 
sophical circle  have  here  dwelt  upon  the  necessary  primacy 
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of  philosophy  and  the  unavoidable  subordination  of  science, 
or  have  discounted  the  philosophic  dogmatizing  of  some 
scientific  men,  scientific  colleagues  present  have  been 
offended,  and  have  said,  "  We  do  not  think  you  do  sufficient 
honor  to  science  or  to  men  of  science."  Now,  I  want 
expressly  to  deprecate  such  a  feeling,  and  to  say,  as  I  have 
said  in  this  place  before,  that  whenever  this  personal  differ- 
ence comes  up,  this  spirit  of  arrogance  seems  to  characterize 
the  philosophers  less  than  it  does  the  men  of  science:  if 
there  is  an  inclination  to  be  arrogant,  it  lies  rather  with 
the  man  of  scientific  than  with  the  man  of  philosophic 
interests.*  For  the  over-zealous  friends  of  science  are  wont 
to  claim  the  whole  field  of  respectable  knowledge,  and  to 
stigmatize  philosophy,  at  least  by  open  implication,  as 
worthless  speculation;  while  the  friends  of  philosophy  are 
even  eager  to  admit  the  indefeasible  worth  of  science,  albeit 
they  cannot  regard  that  worth  as  the  highest.  There  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  no  mutual  hostility  between  philosophy  and 
science,  no  arrogance  in  the  cultivators  of  either  toward 
those  of  the  other,  and  none  of  these  ugly  recriminations. 
Each  represents  a  real  want  of  human  nature  as  that  nature 
operates  in  actual  life,  wherein  it  needs  must  operate. 
Each  ought  therefore  to  make  room  for  the  other.  Each 
ought  to  accord  to  the  other  an  ungrudging  respect.  Especi- 
ally should  this  be  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  philosopher; 
and  I  am  sure  I  have  the  right  to  say,  as  I  have  just 
indicated,  that  it  actually  is  the  case.  Certainly  nothing 
that  your  present  speaker  ever  says  on  this  matter  ought  to 
be  taken  in  any  other  sense. But  enough  of  these  per- 
sonal aspects  of  the  case:  let  us  get  on  with  our  more 
serious  task  of  candidly  settling  the  fact  that  philosophy 
and  science,  though  different,  are  both  real,  and  of  finding 
an  exact  demarcation  of  their  provinces. 

Meanwhile,  if  science   has   its   own  real  field,   and  if 
philosophy  also  has  a  province  really  demanded  by  man 

•Consult,  for  an  example,  Huxley  on  "paper  philosophy"  and  "paper 
philosophers,"  etc.,  etc.,  passim,  in  his  Collected  Essays. 
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and  open  to  it  alone,  what  is  the  real  cause  of  this  irrita- 
bility that  certainly  does  from  time  to  time  manifest  itself 
between  workers  in  the  two  fields?  I  can  at  once  say:  It  is 
simply  that  there  is  a  necessary  quarrel  of  philosophy,  not 
with  science,  but  with  inchoate  or  inadequate  forms  of  its 
own  exercise.  The  philosopher  never  complains  of  the 
scientific  man  as  a  scientific  man;  but,  when  the  man  of 
science,  responding  to  the  call  of  his  nature  as  a  man,  over- 
steps his  field,  raises  the  conceptions  characteristic  of  his 
science  into  a  universal  or  philosophic  value  and  claims  for 
tli is  philosophy  of  his  the  peculiar  prestige  of  science,  as  if 
to  silence  every  other,  then  the  maturer  philosopher,  at 
home  in  the  fuller  history  and  higher  reaches  of  philosophic 
conviction,  certainly  does  show  opposition,  and  refuses  to 
entertain  the  boasted  certitude  of  this  pretended  "philosophy 
of  science."  He  calls  a  halt,  he  calls  the  trespasser  down, 
as  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  do.  He  demands  the  creden- 
tials; and  if  it  turns  out  that  the  new-comer  has  few  or 
none  to  show,  that  his  philosophical  claims  are  such  as  have 
long  since  been  passed  upon  by  criticism  and  set  aside,  the 
discredit  must  fall,  not  upon  science,  but  upon  those  of  her 
votaries  who,  entering  into  the  foreign  boundaries,  have 
mistaken  the  frontier  outworks  for  the  interior  centre  and 
citadel  of  the  region. 

And,  let  us  note  it,  the  fact  is  that  this  claim  of  there 
being  a  philosophy  which  preempts  the  whole  ground  of 
belief  because  it  is  the  "philosophy  of  science" — science's  own 
and  only  valid  view — is  a  clear  case  of  false  pretenses.  A 
peculiar  "philosophy  of  science"  is  just  as  hollow  a  delusion 
as,  for  instance,  any  pretended  "philosophy  of  the  Church" 
would  be.  The  Church  once  said  she  had  a  philosophy — 
of  religion;  this  was  her  attempt  to  make  the  word  of 
God,  the  eternal  voice  of  Reason  in  the  soul,  of  none  effect 
by  her  tradition.  But  there  is  no  privileged  christian 
philosophy  any  more  than  there  is  a  privileged  christian 
science,  nor  is  there  protected  scientific  philosophy  any 
more  than  there  is  an  ecclesiastical.     Philosophy  properly 
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has  no  kinds;  assuredly,  no  chartered  kinds.  Philosophy 
is  philosophy,  simply;  just  as  science  is  simply  science. 
Each  has  its  own  standards,  its  own  canonics;  each  seeks 
purely  what  is  true  within  its  proper  field;  and  to  the 
universal  canons  of  that  truth  all  minds,  so  far  as  they  are 
minds,  will  consent.  To  say  there  is  a  sole  "scientific" 
philosophy  is  as  futile  as  it  would  be  to  say  there  is  a  Greek 
or  a  German  or  an  English  or  an  American  philosophy  that 
alone  is  true.  Truth  is  above  all  such  contingencies  of 
geography,  or  of  history,  or  of  special  disciplines.  There 
is  of  course  no  feminine  logic  or  feminine  economics  or 
feminine  geometry;  nor  is  there  any  masculine  geometry  or 
economics  or  logic,  either.  And  just  as  there  is  no  sex  in 
science,  so  there  is  no  sect  in  philosophy.  No,  I  repeat, 
philosophy  is  philosophy,  just  as  science  is  science.  It  is 
one  and  universal;  and  to  its  one  tribunal  must  come  all 
alike, — male  and  female;  Christian,  Jew,  Turk,  and  Hindu; 
Frank  and  German,  Briton  and  American;  plain  general 
man  of  everyday  and  specialized  man  of  science.  It  belongs 
to  man  as  purely  human. 

And  so  deep  is  the  human  demand  for  philosophy,  that 
a  scientific  man  will  sooner  or  later  answer  to  it,  and  will 
endeavor  to  say  more  than  all  his  science  can  warrant  him 
in  saying;  but  then  he  will  almost  unavoidably  take  for  his 
ultimate  and  total  truth  some  partial  truth  that  his  science 
gives  him,  and  next  will  claim  that  what  he  advocates  is 
final  truth  because  he  speaks  as  a  man  of  science.  Now, 
philosophy  must  not — nay,  she  cannot — contradict  science; 
but  philosophers  do — and  of  right  may — contradict  a  great 
many  things  that  scientific  men  put  forward.  For  instance, 
it  is  a  prevailing  fashion  of  scientific  men  in  our  day  to  say 
that  the  entire  human  spirit,  everything  characteristic  of  a 
human  being,  is  the  result  of  evolution.  They  proceed  to 
talk  about  this  as  if  to  deny  it  were  to  contradict  irrevers- 
ible science.  And  yet,  is  there  any  scientific  evidence  for 
it? — any  experientially  verified  proof  that  the  spirit,  the 
soul,  the  essential  person,  is  the  result  of  evolution!      One 
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may  safely  challenge  the  "scientific"  philosopher  to  produce 
the  scientific  warrant  for  the  assertion.  That  mental 
phenomena  are  subject  to  evolution,  that  certain  of  them  are 
the  result  of  it,  I  willingly  grant,  nay,  I  firmly  believe; 
but  that  the  spirit,  the  unitary  and  active  principle  of  our 
mind  is  so,  there  is  not  the  slightest  scientific  evidence. 
Indeed,  it  is  demonstrable  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  can  be  none. 

VI. 

Some  of  you  will  here  say,  possibly:  "We  don't  quite 
understand  this  distinction  between  '  the  mind  '  and  '  mental 
phenomena.'  What  is  '  mind,'  really,  but  a  collective  term 
for  a  group  of  mental  phenomena!  What  does  anybody 
mean  by  saying  'mind,'  if  he  doesn't  mean  simply  that 
there  are  various  groups  of  mental  presentations?"  Upon 
answering  this  sceptical  question  correctly,  turns  the  whole 
matter,  now,  of  the  relation  between  philosophy  and  science. 
And  thus  we  get  a  stage  farther  on  toward  the  settlement  of 
our  main  enquiry. 

The  philosopher  Hume  has  voiced  in  a  classical  fashion 
the  modern  scientific  sceptic's  opinions,  or  feelings,  about 
this  question — feelings  that  many  other  people  share.  Hume 
says,  in  substance:  "Whenever  I  turn  in  upon  my  own 
mind,  I  can  never  find  anything  real  there  but  an  impression 
or  a  succession  of  impressions,  an  idea  or  a  succession  of 
ideas.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  permanent  and  changeless 
self.  All  that  I  can  really  mean  by  the  word  'self  is  just 
this  group  of  presentations."  Well,  is  there  anything  else  ? 
If  there  is  nothing  else,  our  talk  about  a  changeless  self, 
our  attempt  to  hold  this  group  of  presentations,  the  John 
Smith  of  to-day,  responsible  for  what  the  John  Smith  of 
yesterday  then  did,  is  a  delusion.  "John  Smith,"  on  this 
purely  phenomenal  view,  is  only  a  name,  which  for  con- 
venience sake  we  connect  with  the  three  different  groups  of 
sense-presentation  that  happened  yesterday,  that  are  hap- 
pening to-day,  and  that  will  perchance  happen  to-morrow. 
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What  right  have  we  to  blame  the  John  Smith  of  to-day  for 
the  different  John  Smith  of  yesterday  ?  Hume  says,  con- 
sistently enough,  we  have  no  right — it  is  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience.  Thus  he  casts  a  sceptical  scorn  upon  all 
pretensions  to  real  justice  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  so  dissolves  the  possibility  of  all  patriotism:  one 
can  hardly  muster  up  love  for  his  country  if  his  country 
means  no  more  than  this  tacit  agreement  to  promote  the 
dominant  convenience.  Who  knows  but  that  in  another 
generation  the  groups  of  presentation  called  criminals  may 
be  on  top,  and  we,  the  virtuous  groups,  be  underneath?  — 
they  the  authoritative  government,  and  we  the  objects  of 
their  punitive  inconvenience  and  dissatisfaction  ?  "  When 
you  are  in  Rome,  you  must  do  as  the  Romans  do,"  sums 
up,  on  this  phenomenalistic  theory,  the  wisdom  of  behavior, 
both  public  and  private. 

Now,  putting  the  phenomenalist  view  of  mind  in  this 
way  is  simply  a  good  method  of  exhibiting  what  the  view 
really  means.  Seen  in  this  light,  it  is  likely  to  repel  any 
serious  person,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  him  pause  in  the 
career  of  "scientific"  philosophy.  But  if  anything  better 
is  to  be  done,  you  may  well  at  this  juncture  ask,  How? 
— how  are  we  to  make  out  the  proposition  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  changeless  mind?  Let  me  say,  by  way  of 
answer,  that  the  inauguration  of  the  better  way  was  due  to 
Kant,  and  that  the  real  significance  of  Kant  is  that  he 
showed  us  we  must  cease  talking  about  this  changeless  self 
in  a  vague  and  general  fashion,  and  must  undertake  to 
show,  in  detail,  what  the  self  really  is.  If  the  self  is  only 
a  name,  or  even  if,  as  Locke  said,  it  is  only  a  "capacity"  to 
receive  ideas,  we  have  no  right  to  talk  seriously  about  it. 
What  Kant  in  effect  proposes  as  the  problem  of  philosophy 
is,  to  find  out  exactly  what  we  mean  by  a  self  that  possesses 
"innate  ideas" — the  kind  of  self  that  Locke  and  his  school 
denied.  He  undertakes  at  once  to  vindicate  and  to  define 
the  reality  of  this  self  by  establishing  a  priori  cognition, 
proving  that  there  is  a  spontaneous  and  changeless  know- 
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ing,  which  is  the  ground  of  law  in  all  changes.  If  he  can 
show  that  there  is  such  cognition,  yes,  a  system  of  such 
cognitions,  he  will  be  showing  that  there  is  a  real  soul, 
definable,  one,  and  unalterable.  Thenceforward,  in  psychol- 
ogy and  in  philosophy  both,  such  a  systematizing  active 
unitary  cognition  a  priori  is  what  a  soul  is  to  mean.  The 
memorable  and  momentous  revolution  which  Kant  inaugu- 
rated in  philosophy  was  this:  he  brought  men  back  from 
their  natural  prejudice  that  Nature  is  a  "thing  in  itself," 
existing  quite  independently  of  the  mind  thai  knows  it,  to 
discover  that  it  is  a  "thing  in  other,"  a  thing  in  the  knower, 
in  fact;  he  led  them  to  realize  that  the  footing  of  Nature — 
<it'  the  great  whole  of  changing  phenomena,  whether  physical 
or  psychical,  actual  or  possibh — is  really  in  the  changeless 
and  spontaneous  mind  of  the  observer  and  experieneer. 

Hut,  notice  now,  when  we  are  simply  studying  Nature, 
without  being  in  the  philosophic  mood,  we  are  not  concerned 
about  such  a  doctrine  as  that:  it  doesn't  enter  into  scientific 
concern.  Science  simply  accepts  Nature,  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  question.  What  must  Natun  l>< .  o,nl  //"/'•  based,  that 
scienci  may  fa  at  "//'■»  possible  <t»rf  significant?  Yet  our 
human  concera  in  such  questions  is  so  great,  that,  no  matter 
how  relentlessly  we  carry  on  our  scientific  processes,  we 
always  want  to  know  what  our  scientific  results  mean;  that 
is,  how  tin  ij  bear  upon  tin  grand-total  of  being  to  which 
in  find  ourselves  belonging — how  they  look  in  its  light. 
When  we  begin  to  ask  this  question  about  our  scientific 
discoveries,  we  have  ascended  beyond  the  scientific  terrain, 
and  have  reached  the  philosophic  level. 

VII. 

Thus,  after  all  these  lingering  preliminaries,  we  have  at 
length  reached  a  position  from  which  we  can  state,  with 
some  hope  of  carrying  conviction,  the  true  nature  of  the 
very  important  difference  between  philosophy  and  science. 
We  can  say  it  is  exactly  this:  That  philosophy  always 
considers    the    universal    Whole,    and   nothing   less,    while 
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science  only  considers  some  particular  part  or  parts,  or  else 
some  special  aspect,  of  the  entire  round  of  being, — every 
science  has  its  own  specific  province.  For  instance,  even 
mathematics,  entering  though  it  does  into  every  field  of 
being,  still  has  its  restricted  function:  this  is  well  enough 
said  to  be  the  consideration  of  things  under  the  category  of 
Quantity,  and  yet  even  this  category,  when  viewed  philo- 
sophically, is  of  wider  import  than  mathematics  takes 
account  of.  The  category  of  Quantity  is  at  bottom  the 
distinction  between  the  whole  and  the  partial,  between  the 
universal  and  the  particular;  but  mathematics  proceeds  by 
ignoring  the  whole  and  fixing  its  attention  upon  the  parts, 
upon  plurality  or  multiplicity.  For  all  mathematics,  in  the 
last  resort,  is  really  a  doctrine  referring  to  number;  even 
geometry  rests  back  upon  number.  Undoubtedly  geometry 
is  sometimes  defined  as  the  science  of  form;  and  sometimes, 
also,  as  the  science  of  space.  But  manifestly,  though  it 
describes  many  forms,  and  investigates  certain  of  their 
properties,  it  doesn't  even  pretend  to  investigate  all  prop- 
erties of  figures,  nor  does  it  at  all  concern  itself  with  form 
in  general,  with  form  as  such;  and  while  all  its  forms  are 
certainly  in  space,  it  yet  never  considers  space  itself,  nor 
attempts  to  determine  its  ultimate  nature  or  its  essential 
properties;  all  of  these  properties  that  it  needs,  it  simply 
takes  for  granted.*  Further,  in  its  elementary  and  deter- 
mining portions  it  is  concerned  with  settling  what  the  numer- 
ical relations  are  that  are  fixed  by  the  shape  of  its  forms : 
its  whole  business  turns,  in  the  end,  into  an  endeavor  to 
reduce  the  relations  of  figure  to  the  category  of  number. 
Why  intelligent  beings  should  make  such  an  important 
matter  of  reducing  figure  to  terms  of  number,  can  only 
be  explained  by  saying  that  number  lies  so  very  deep  in  the 


*I  do  not  here  overlook  the  professed  discussion  of  space  itself,  and  of 
its  nature,  put  forward  by  the  hypergeometers,  from  Lohatschewsky  and 
Beltrami  to  Kiemann,  Helmholz,  Klein,  and  Lie.  With  all  their  doctrine  of 
space  as  "multiple,"  "flat,"  "convex,"  or  "concave,"  etc.,  etc.,  they  still 
never  get  to  the  question  of  what  space  really  is,  nor  to  that  of  its  primary 
and  necessary  qualities. 
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essential  constitution  of  intelligence.  In  short,  there  is  no 
reason  for  this  primacy  that  we  give  to  number  except  that 
intelligence  declares  for  it.  Though  surely  that  is  reason 
enough:  it  is  without  pertinence  to  ask  what  the  reason 
of  reason  is;  one  had  as  well  ask  what  illuminates  the  light. 
I  was  amused  the  other  day  at  a  reviewer  in  the  New  York 
Times,  who  said  that  a  certain  idealistic  doctrine  of  the  soul 
"left  mind  to  be  explained."  Idealism,  however,  discovers 
that  mind  alone  is  what  explains  everything  else,  and  that 
hence  it  has  itself  no  need  to  be  explained.  We  here  come 
upon  a  philosophic  question,  in  the  sense  of  philosophy  as 
just  now  defined — the  question,  Is  not  mind  the  real 
Whole  ?  is  there  anything  that  exists,  or  can  exist,  extrin- 
sic to  intelligence  .'  Idealism  answers:  Yes,  mind  is  the 
true  Whole,  and  whatever  else  is  real  gets  its  reality  as  a 
presentation  in  mind — as  a  state  or  mode  of  conscious  life. 
I  am  not  here  to-night,  however,  to  expound  or  to 
defend  idealism;  if  you  want  to  hear  matter  of  that  sort, 
you  can  have  abundant  chance  by  coming  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Philosophical  Union.  Still,  I  suspect  that  one  of  the 
reasons  why  you  have  asked  me  to  come  here  is  the  fact 
that  the  Pearson  Club  exists,  the  society  formed  by  your 
younger  men  who  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  philosophy  of 
a  pseudo-idealistic  cast,  more  or  less,  though  opposed  to 
genuine  idealism,  and  who  urge  a  quasi-mechanical  cosmo- 
logy which  they  fancy  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of  science. 
"  We  want  to  know,"  they  say,  "not  what  ex-theologians 
may  conjecture  about  these  things,  but  what  thinkers 
minutely  familiar  with  the  actual  work  in  our  laboratories 
can  tell;  these  alone  understand  the  facts  that  are  the  genuine 
signals  of  the  Hidden  Reality."  Still,  they  are  willing  to 
listen  occasionally,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  an  idealist  such 
as  I  am.  And  I  have  no  doubt  the  Pearson  Club  will  do 
them  all  good,  if  they  are  only  wise  and  candid  enough  to 
invite  into  it  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  trained 
students  of  philosophy,  and  will  open  their  minds  to  what 
these  say.     To  be  quite  frank,  I  believe  that  what  people  of 
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science  nowadays  most  need  is  free  communication  with 
people  of  the  other  camp,  especially  with  the  idealists  who 
thoroughly  understand  their  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  of  the  philosophical  side  should  (and  we  cordially  do) 
admit  our  need  of  keeping  informed  of  science,  and  of  know- 
ing accurately  its  methods  and  its  general  results.  All  men, 
indeed,  deeply  need  to  keep  in  commerce  with  each  other's 
serious  use  of  intelligence.  I  am  sure,  for  my  own  poor 
part,  that  I  should  never  have  known  anything  about  phi- 
losophy if  it  had  not  been  for  other  men — if  I  had  not 
enjoyed  the  converse  of  those  who  led  me  to  read  my  Plato, 
my  Aristotle,  my  Kant,  and  my  Hegel.  I  am  sure,  too, 
that  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  study  of  science  which  I 
was  able  to  accomplish  in  my  earlier  career,  and  to  such 
scientific  reading  as  I  have  been  able  later  to  keep  up. 

VIII. 

But  the  advantage  works  both  ways.  So,  for  the  remain- 
der of  my  hour,  I  am  going  to  enforce,  as  well  as  I  can,  the 
need  students  of  science  have  of  a  thorough  familiarity  with 
philosophy.  I  want  to  corroborate  what  I  said  a  while  ago 
about  the  rather  primitive  character  of  "  scientific  "  philoso- 
phizing, in  its  first  attempts  and  also  in  some  of  its  later. 
I  wish  briefly  to  show  how  true  it  is  that  the  philosoplry 
with  which  many  scientific  people  spontaneously  take  up  is 
of  a  quite  provisional  sort,  sure  to  give  way  when  once  they 
bring  thorough  criticism  to  bear  upon  it. 

To  carry  out  this  purpose,  let  me  set  before  you  some  of 
the  successive  stages  in  philosophy,  especially  those  favored 
by  men  of  science  when  they  play  philosopher.  The  first 
stage  of  philosophy  is  common  to  the  usual  man  of  science 
and  the  ordinary  man  of  everyday.  We  all — scientific 
people  and  plain  everyday  people  alike — begin  with  the 
obvious  distinction  between  our  minds  and  the  contrasted 
things,  and  we  take  this  at  its  value  to  our  first  impression: 
in  short,  we  over-estimate  it,  and  suppose  that  things,  merely 
sensible  things,  are  real  in  the  same  sense  that  our  minds 
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are,  or  even  that  they  are  real  in  some  greater  sense.  Now. 
philosophy  will  never  in  tin1  world  deny  this  distinction: 
rather,  philosophy  calmly  proceeds  to  clarify  it;  for  even 
the  earliest  prejudice  of  intelligence  has  some  truth.  But 
the  clarification  will  soon  do  away  with  the  first  bald  and 
realistic  form  of  our  belief  in  the  distinction.  Science,  on 
its  part,  simply  assumes  this  distinction,  and  does  not 
bother  with  subtleties  about  what  it  really  means.  More- 
over, the  training  in  science  is  very  liable  to  get  US  into 
the  had  habit  of  assuming  facts — "ascertained  facts" — to 
be  final,  and  in  effect  dead.  So  when  the  man  of  science 
takes  to  philosophizing,  he  unwittingly  begins  by  taking 
this  fundamental  distinction  in  the  baldest  and  hardest 
way.  and  starts  out  as  a  realist  of  the  most  naive  descrip- 
tion, lie  believes  firmly  in  the  independent  existence  of 
space  and  time,  and  of  the  "matter"  that  both  "contain." 
[I  could  name  you  great  names  here  if  I  chose,  but  I 
refrain.] 

For  example,  a  common  doctrine  connected  with  geology 
is  that  of  the  independent  perdurance  of  "geologic  time," 
filled  with  all  manner  of  geologic  forms.  Geologists  have 
evil]  pictured  the  world  as  it  looked  before  there  were  any 
eyes  to  see  it:  you  are  familiar  with  the  scene-painter 
canvasses  upon  which  it  is  displayed  on  the  walls  of  lecture- 
rooms.  This  is  put  forward  as  if  it  were  part  of  science. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  strict  science;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
most  genuine  speculation;  the  utterance,  too,  of  a  primitive 
and  even  barbarian  philosophy,  namely,  that  there  is  a 
fixed  something  called  the  material  world,  isolated  from  all 
intelligences,  yet  with  all  the  sensible  properties  that 
conscious  beings  impart  to  it.  Again,  this  comparatively 
thoughtless  and  uncomprehended  realism  is  seen  in  the 
speculative  additions  made  to  strictly  scientific  physics,  in 
the  attempt  to  explain  the  dark  places  of  that  science. 
There  is,  says  this  style  of  speculative  physicist,  an  ulti- 
mate, supersensible,  hyperphysical  sort  of  matter,  and  this 
is  absolutelv  real.     This  he  calls  the  ether:   he  represents 
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it  to  be  an  ideally  perfect  fluid,  that  is,  a  gas  infinitely 
elastic,  therefore  absolutely  pervading  all  space.  The  ether, 
he  next  says,  is  thronged  with  atoms,  and  these  atoms  in 
their  various  combinations,  mechanical  or  chemical,  make 
up  the  greater  bodies,  organized  as  well  as  inorganic,  which 
we  have  to  deal  with  by  our  senses:  the  motions  that  these 
molar  masses  undergo  are  owing  to  the  molecular  motions 
of  the  atoms,  and  these  again,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
motions  of  vibration  in  the  ether.  This  quasi-mechanical 
theory  is  immensely  plausible  until  its  essential  self-contra- 
diction is  appreciated,  and  this  the  philosophical  critics 
have  not  been  slow  to  point  out.* 

It  is  with  right  logic  that  the  speculative  scientists  have 
since  bestirred  themselves  to  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the 
etheric  and  atomic  hypotheses.  Recently  we  have  seen 
them  come  to  safer  statements:  it  is  rather  entertaining 
for  idealists  to  notice  that  three  different  scientific  people 
of  eminence,  Pearson,  Mach,  and  Ostwald,  have  now  with- 
out collusion  said  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  science  to 
find  any  real  law,  much  less  any  real  substance  or  real 
cause;  science,  they  maintain,  deals  simply  with  the 
changes  of  phenomena,  and  with  their  succession;  it  merely 
describes, — to  be  sure,  not  only  each  separate  part  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  but  the  regular  or  customary  groupings 
of  the  parts ;  this  latter  description  is  all  that  science  means 
by  "explanation."  But  idealists  would  have  told  them 
long  ago  that  if  science  is  confined  to  meaning  such  knowl- 
edge as  is  attainable  by  observation,  experiment,  and 
induction  empirically  construed,  this  would  be  the  exact 
account  of  what  the  rigorous  scientific  truth  is.  Still,  when 
science  restates  its  case  in  terms  like  these,  it  is  indeed 
precise,  but  is  not  in  the  highest  sense  scientific:  it  falls 
short  of  the  scientific  aim  and  ideal,  which  is  always  to 
attain  to  explanation  by  the  discovery  of  law.  When 
science   says  that  it  will  no  longer  search  for  necessary 

*  See,  for  instance,  Stallo's  Concepts  and  Theories  of  Modern  Physics. 
New  York,  Appleton  and  Co.,  1882. 
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connections,  will  ignore  ultimate  realities  and  causes,  and 
will  suppose  nothing  at  all  except  phenomena,  it  becomes 
false  to  its  proper  business,  its  highest,  its  genuine  aim, 
which  is  that  it  shall  be  the  support  and  auxiliary  of 
human  action  for  human  ends.  For  all  human  action  is 
based  unavoidably  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  natural  law — that  the  connections  of  the  past 
will  really  hold  for  the  future.  Once  let  us  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  contrary,  our  capacity  to  act  would  be 
paralyzed.  Poms,  then,  nothingcanbc  knowledge,  nothing 
deserve  the  high  name  of  science,  that  by  abandoning  the 
discovery  of  law  as  impossible  exposes  us  to  such  a  living 
death. 

Now  let  us  look  closer  at  the  philosophic  credentials  of 
that  very  elementary  stage  of  philosophy— the  stage  of 
natural  realism  or  natural  dualism,  as  it  is  called,  for  which 
there  are  two  orders  of  existence,  both  equally  substantive 
and  unconditional,  the  mental  and  the  material.  If  we  were 
to  ask  with  Berkeley  what  evidence  there  is,  or  can  be,  for 
such  a  supposed  material  reality  wholly  independent  of  our 
intelligence,  we  should  soon  find  that  we  cannot  get  any 
ground  for  it.  We  should  presently  have  to  confess  that  at 
best  it  is  simply  an  hypothesis,  adopted  to  explain  our 
sensible  experiences.  Berkeley  would  then  dispose  of  it  for 
us  as  follows.  Any  valid  hypothesis,  he  would  say,  must 
answer  to  these  four  conditions:  (1)  It  must  be  intelligible; 
(2)  it  must  be  coherent;  (3)  it  must  be  indispensable;  (4) 
it  must  be  sufficient.  He  would  then  show  that  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  material  ''thing  in  itself"  answers  to  neither 
of  the  four.  (1)  It  is  not  intelligible:  nobody  can  tell  what 
he  means  by  it.  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us  we  should  recognize 
that  the  omnipresent  energy  at  the  basis  of  all  things  is 
neither  mind  nor  matter,  but  is  the  Unknowable;  and  we 
can  truly  say  that  the  same  property  of  unknowableness — 
utter  unintelligibility — attaches  to  "per  se  matter";  we  can- 
not rightly  say  that  "grass  per  se"  is  green,  nor  that  any 
other  property  by  us  cognizable  really  belongs  to  it.    (2)  It 
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is  not  a  coherent  hypothesis:  it  is  really  self-contradictory; 
or,  rather,  it  involves  us  in  self-contradiction.  We  put  it 
as  a  basis  and  ground  of  explanation,  and  yet  we  are  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  it  is  unknowable,  while  the  unknow- 
able, of  course,  can  explain  nothing.  (3)  It  is  not 
indispensable:  we  can  far  better  explain  the  reality  of  the 
sense-world  by  other  hypotheses.  (4)  It  is  not  sufficient, 
will  not  do  the  work  required:  it  cannot  make  clear  to  us 
why  we  perceive  as  we  perceive.  Nay,  it  affords  no  aid 
at  all  toward  the  desired  explanation;  its  empty  meaning- 
lessness  is  as  helpless  as  utter  nought  would  be.* 

Philosophy,  however,  even  in  the  hands  of  scientists, 
soon  gets  over  this  simple  and  unsuspecting  natural  realism. 
From  its  dualism,  which  renders  the  reciprocal  relation  of 
mind  and  body  inconceivable,  the  valorous  thinker,  braving 
the  terrors  of  forsaking  religious  tradition,  passes  usually 
to  materialistic  monism,  as  the  plausible  solution  of  the 
puzzle.  But,  ordinarily,  he  does  not  delay  with  this  long. 
The  warnings  of  Berkeley  still  hold  against  this  hypothet- 
ical lone  "matter,"  and  in  the  view  of  sober  second  thought 
its  utter  break  on  arriving  at  the  requirement  to  explain 
consciousness  disposes  of  it  finally. 

It  is  naturally  supplanted  by  the  theory  of  "phenomenal 
parallelism" — the  modern  psychological  and  biological 
doctrine  that  mental  and  physical  processes  are  simply  con- 
comitant; a  view  that  Descartes  named  the  theory  of  "con- 
scious automatism,"  and  that  Huxley  has  celebrated  and 
popularized  in  our  day.  I  mention  this  with  particular 
emphasis,  because  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  "philosophy 
of  science."      Mr.  Spencer  adopts  it,  and  then  by  a  stroke 


*  These  objections,  one  may  remark  in  passing,  apply  also  to  a  great 
many  of  the  conceptions  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  by  the 
name  of  God;  for  God  so  conceived  of  is  quite  as  futile  for  philosophical 
purposes,  and  therefore  for  an  abiding  religion,  as  this  hypothetical  "matter" 
and  its  cognate  materialism  can  be.  And  this  shows  that  there  may  be  a 
professed  spiritualism  that  is  quite  as  crude  philosophically  as  the  crudest 
materialism.  Let  the  aspersed  scientific  philosophieers  console  themselves, 
if  they  can,  with  these  reflections  on  the  loose  philosophizing  of  theologians. 
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of  speculative  insight — real  insight,  so  far  as  it  goes — refers 
the  persistent  concomitancy  of  physical  and  psychical 
phenomena  to  the  "omnipresent  energy"  of  his  Unknowable, 
which,  he  says,  ''wells  up"  in  Nature  as  moving  matter, 
in  us  as  consciousness.  Noteworthy,  however,  is  the  fact, 
that  this  pet  philosophy  of  the  "scientific"  lays  an  almost 
causal  accentuation  on  the  physical  stream  of  phenomena, 
and  tends  to  explain  the  psychical  stream  by  means  of  it: 
that  trace  of  its  earlier  materialism  remains  over  in  the 
later  stage  of  its  thought.  The  scientific  man  believes  in 
the  reality  of  the  physical  to  a  degree  to  which  he  can 
hardly  raise  his  belief  in  the  psychical.  The  true  way  of 
explaining  perception,  he  says,  is  to  recognize  that  there  is 
an  inworking  process  from  the  external  world  to  the  mind 
— that  "consciousness  is  merely  the  subjective  side  of  a 
nervous  shock."  The  more  exact  and  careful  thinkers  of 
this  school,  however,  say  we  must  suppose  that  the  mental 
states  and  the  physical  states  are  strictly  in  parallelism, 
instead  of  either  causing  the  other.  Positivism  is  the  pre- 
ferred name  for  this  purified  phenomenalism,  from  which 
all  traces  of  materialism  are  intended  to  be  sublimed  away. 
But  when  this  point  is  reached,  an  explanation  is  needed 
of  the  rise  and  continuance  of  the  two  streams,  and,  above 
all,  of  their  persistent  concomitance  item  by  item.  So  our 
philosophizers  come  by  the  "necessary  hypothesis"  of  the 
Unknowable,  as  the  basis  of  all.  Thus  their  philosophy 
passes  over  from  sheer  phenomenalism  to  the  agnostic  stage : 
Spencerianism  is  the  philosophy  par  excellence  of  scientific 
men.  And  many  of  you  here  present  would  most  likely 
say  to  me:  "If  you  had  studied  science  more,  and  theology 
less,  you  would  feel  as  we  do, — that  this  bottoming  of  the 
world  of  experience  on  the  Unknowable  is  the  best  account 
of  the  intricate  case.  To  us  it  is  an  irresistible  conviction, 
that  the  world  of  actual  life  has  this  parallelism  of  its  two 
phenomenal  streams;  and  we  feel  it  wisest  to  say,  with 
Spencer,  that  the  One  Reality,  whose  nature  is  to  us  unknown 
and  f ore vermore  impenetrable,  wells  up  as  consciousness  on 
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the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  as  physical  things. 
Why  don't  yon  see  that  the  scientific  facts,  presented  with 
clearness,  inevitably  lead  that  way,  so  wide  apart  from  your 
way  of  idealism,  of  personalism,  of  antiquated  theism?" 
Well,  to  that  I  must  reply  by  asking  you  to  plant  a  more 
searching  gaze  upon  the  warrant  by  which  agnosticism 
accredits  the  real  existence  of  its  Unknowable.  That  is 
certainly  no  warrant  founded  on  experience,  for  it  looks  to 
a  supposed  Object  that  does  not  and  cannot  fall  within  the 
experiential  ken.  If  it  has  any  value  at  all, — and  I  agree 
with  you  and  with  your  master  Mr.  Spencer,  as  against 
Auguste  Comte,  that  as  intelligent  beings  we  cannot  resist 
its  evidence,  and  that  the  reality  of  its  Object  is  indeed  "an 
absolute  datum  of  consciousness," — then  pure  reason  is  at 
any  rate  capable  of  one  judgment  a  priori  that  is  objective. 
The  thinker  who  will  now  bestir  himself,  as  consistently  he 
should,  to  explain  how  this  one  triumph  of  pure  reason  over 
the  limitations  of  sense  is  possible,  will  find  that  it  implies 
others,  and  he  will  fall  into  the  sure  path  toward  filling  out 
the  void  of  the  so-called  Unknowable  with  all  the  fulness 
of  the  world  of  minds,  the  real  grounds  and  causes  of  all 
things.  But  in  one  point  I  should  agree  with  those  of  you 
who  adhere  to  Mr.  Spencer,  rather  than  with  those  who 
adhere  to  Mr.  Fiske: — we  ought  not  to  call  the  Unknow- 
able Ground  of  all  things  God;  for  in  thus  getting  to  a 
cosmic  theism  instead  of  a  personal  one,  a  naturalistic 
instead  of  a  moral,  we  simply  confuse  religious  meanings 
and  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  Not  until 
we  have  legitimately  transformed  the  Unknowable  into  the 
Personal,  have  we  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  God. 

IX. 

We  follow  thus  the  advancing  path  of  the  philosophi- 
zing thinker,  be  he  man  of  science  or  be  he  other,  as  his 
thought  matures  and  becomes  more  critically  comprehen- 
sive:— Natural  Dualism,  Materialism,  Positivism,  Agnosti- 
cism, Idealism.     Once  arrived  upon  the  level  of  this  last, 
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new  and  profounder  questions  will  open  upon  him,  into 
which  our  time  now  forbids  us  to  enter.  Bui  we  may  fore- 
east  him  as  next  wrestling  with  the  issue  between  monism 
and  pluralism  in  its  supreme  form;  for  he  must  decide 
whether  the  universal  Whole  is  a  single  all-inclusive  Mind, 
in  which  all  other  minds  are  integral  and  necessitated  parts, 
predestined  utterly,  or  is  an  eternal  Society,  of  many  minds, 
each  individually  i'n-f.  and  in  freedom  constituting  their 
assemblage  into  an  immutable  moral  order,  the  everlasting 
City  of  God.  And  now  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  con- 
vince you  not  only  of  the  interesl  and  importance  of 
philosophy,  bul  also  of  its  indispensableness  to  science 
itself  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  science.  Science  presupposes 
philosophy,  and  draws  from  that  ideal  world  its  own 
foundations  and  deepest  inspirations,  thus  openly  betraying 
its  dependence  and,  in  right,  its  subordination. 

Philosophy  having,  then,  its  own  proper  aim,  and  science 
having  its  own  aim  also,  there  is  no  real  conflict  between 
the  two;  and  there  would  be  no  imaginary  one,  if  the 
adherents  of  each  would  keep  to  their  own  province. 
In  this  connection  particularly,  may  I  now,  as  long  familiar 
with  philosophy,  and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  science,  take 
the  privilege  of  saying — I  hope  without  offense — that  when 
men  of  science  unwittingly  step  across  their  boundary  line 
into  the  philosophic  field,  ami,  being  in  foreign  territory,  set 
up  there  proelamatory  claims,  they  need  not  feel  astounded 
or  outraged  if  the  settled  inhabitants  meet  the  claims  with 
dissent  and  doubt  at  least,  if  not  with  resistance?  For 
experienced  philosophy  recognizes  these  quasi -scientific 
theses,  that  lay  claim  to  new  philosophic  truth,  as  old  and 
comparatively  uncritical  philosophemes,  long  ago  examined 
and  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  archaeology  and  curios.  When 
a  scientific  man  not  deeply  versed  in  philosophy  sets  out  to 
philosophize,  he  does  it  quite  as  other  beginners  do:  he 
adopts  a  view  crudely  plausible,  without  suspecting  the 
critical  pits  beneath  it.  Philosophy,  however,  learning  by 
repeated  thought  the  lesson  of  persistent  doubt,  goes  on  to 
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criticize  all  its  successive  conceptions.  It  gradually  finds 
that  full  intelligibility  is  wanting  to  these  first  philoso- 
phizings.  And  the  man  of  science  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
wonder  at  such  a  fact,  for  it  is  simply  the  analogue  of  what 
has  happened,  and  still  is  happening,  in  his  own  field. 
Early  science  is  really  ignorance,  as  compared  with  science 
of  the  present  day:  let  the  physiologist  remember  "animal 
spirits,"  "humors,"  and  "vapors";  or  let  the  physicist  and 
the  chemist  call  to  mind  the  delusions  about  "phlogiston" 
and  the  "imponderable  agents." 

But  now  let  us  return  to  the  difference  between  science 
and  philosophy,  as  we  awhile  ago  settled  it  to  be.  Science 
is  the  study  of  particular  aspects  or  portions  of  the  eternal 
Whole — that  portion,  especially,  which  is  known  as  the 
phenomenal,  the  temporal,  the  changeable;  not  the  change- 
less, the  eternal,  as  such.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  views  the  Whole,  or  at  least  has  it  in  its  scope. 
And  upon  this  I  can  readily  imagine  you  saying:  "But  is 
such  a  thing  possible  ? — nay,  it  surely  is  impossible,  is  it 
not?  How  foolish  of  vain  mortals,  with  their  poor  brief 
vision,  to  undertake  a  view  of  the  Whole!"  Now  I  must 
say  to  this,  first,  that  it  is  itself  an  assertion  claiming 
philosophic  or  universal  validity,  and  that  agnosticism 
itself  is  a  doctrine  concerning  the  Whole;  and,  next,  in 
behalf  of  the  higher  philosophic  aim,  in  behalf  of  the 
utmost  ideal  of  thinking,  that  I  do  not  know  that  Philos- 
ophy has  ever  claimed  that  she  actually  had  reached  the 
complete  view  of  the  Whole;  certainly  she  would  not  claim 
that  any  vision  of  hers  reached  to  all  the  vast  detail  of  the 
Whole,  or  embraced  the  Whole  in  that  sense.  Philosophy 
as  certainly,  however,  loves  all-embracing  wisdom — her  very 
name  proclaims  that:  though  she  may  not  actually  pos- 
sess it,  it  surely  is  her  aim;  and  that  aim,  as  she  intends 
it,  is  moreover  practicable.  For  she  does  not  affect 
omniscience  in  the  sense  of  omnipercipience:  hers  is  not 
an  instantaneous  and  perceptive,  but  a  discursive  and 
gradual   comprehension.      Yet   she    does    affect  a  sort  of 
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omniscience,  and  has  no  shame  in  confessing  to  affect  it 
— the  power,  namely,  of  seeing  entirely  round  the  Whole 
as  whole,  of  seizing  the  ensphering  system,  within  which 
all  the  details  of  the  Whole  must  fall. 

I  will  add  a  single  point,  and  close.  We  ought  not  to 
be  so  discouraged  about  the  possibilities  of  affirmative 
philosophy.  Amid  all  the  conflicts,  the  doubts,  the  fail- 
ures, of  the  long  and  troubled  history  of  thought,  we  do 
discern  that  there  is  advance;  slow,  indeed,  but  steadfast 
when  seen  in  the  large.  Moreover,  in  every  period  and 
place  where  philosophy  has  had  an  opportunity  to  run  a 
long  career,  that  career  has  covered  the  same  progressive 
stadia,  and  has  come  out  upon  the  same  idealistic  conclu- 
sion. Nor  can  the  presence  of  dispute  and  conflict  in  that 
history  be  laid  by  science  to  the  comparative  discredit  of 
philosophy;  for  science,  even  at  present,  is  the  scene  of 
disputes  as  violent  as  any  that  have  ever  rent  philosophy. 
Beyond  all  these  disorders,  and  in  large  part  because  of 
them,  science  and  philosophy  alike  advance  to  victories 
ever  greater  and  more  secure. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  NEW  YEAR.* 


By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 


The  University  of  California  is  beginning  its  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  work,  the  thirtieth  year  at  Berkeley.  May 
it  become  of  all  its  years  the  best!  With  your  cooperation, 
it  surely  will  be. 

Since  we  last  met  the  University  has  suffered  loss  in  the 
death  of  two  members  of  its  governing  board.  Arthur 
Rodgers,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1872,  was  appointed  to 
the  Regency  in  March,  1883.  He  was  a  wise  man,  prudent 
to  discern  the  needs  of  the  time  and  the  drift  of  public 
thought,  skilful  to  devise  for  men  a  common  basis  of 
friendly  action,  well-informed  concerning  academic  stand- 
ards and  usages,  sympathetic  always  to  the  best  ideals  of 
university  life,  devotedly  attached  to  this  university  and  all 
its  interests.  To  its  service  he  gave  himself  unstintingly 
and  unselfishly.  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  long  a  brilliant 
figure  at  the  bar  and  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  state,  was 
appointed  Regent  in  1899.  He  was  a  master  by  voice  or 
pen  of  all  the  inspiring  and  persuading  forces  of  the  English 
tongue.  The  strong  impulses  of  his  heart  were  quick  to 
befriend  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  A  fine  courage  and 
rugged  frankness  of  soul  made  him  often  bold  to  speak 
where  guile  had  held  its  peace.  To  this  university,  and 
particularly  to  the  interests  of  the  Lick  Observatory,  he  gave 
gladly  and  proudly  his  best  service. 

•Address  delivered  by  President  Wheeler  at  the  opening  University 
Meeting  of  the  academic  year,  August  18,  1902. 
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On  the  26th  day  of  July  passed  to  his  rest  from  within 
the  shelter  of  this  state  one  of  the  most  devoted  friends  of 
education  this  country  has  ever  known,  Charles  Kendall 
Adams,  successively  professor  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
president  of  Cornell  University,  and  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  He  had  established  the  home  of  his 
declining  years  at  Bedlands,  in  this  state,  and  had  become 
a  Californian;  he  had  with  great  delight  accepted  a  proposal 
to  deliver  before  this  University  in  the  coming  autumn  a 
course  of  historical  lectures,  and  had  already  in  his  strong 
heart's  interest  enrolled  himself  as  one  of  our  academic 
household.  Therefore  I  may  speak  of  him  here;  and, 
because  he  was  to  me  a  fatherly  friend,  and  to  many  another 
like  me,  I  must  speak  of  him.  He  merits  for  one  thing 
above  all  others  our  respect;  he  labored  for  the  institution 
and  the  cause  he  represented,  not  for  himself.  He  had  no 
private  ambition  to  rise  in  rivalry  with  the  interests  of  his 
university.  He  was  ready  to  be  forgotten,  or  to  sit  down 
under  reproach,  if  only  the  great  cause  throve.  It  was 
given  him  to  lead  two  institutions,  Cornell  and  Wisconsin, 
out  from  the  condition  of  commonplace,  local  colleges  into 
the  ranks  of  the  ten  leading  national  universities.  Each  of 
these  under  his  administration  acquired  significant  library 
collections  and  library  buildings  which  rank  among  the 
three  best  university  libraries  in  the  country.  For  each  he 
assembled  a  teaching-force  of  first-rate  quality.  He  never 
considered  so  base  a  fear  as  that  his  faculty  might  contain 
men  stronger  than  himself.  He  did  not  excel  in  personal 
attractiveness,  and  was  not  called  magnetic.  He  bore  no 
marks  of  brilliant  genius.  He  was  a  plain  American,  reared 
on  a  Vermont  farm,  and  the  strong  lines  of  his  rugged  face 
told  of  struggle,  and  somewhat  of  suffering; — for  once  and 
again  in  bis  life  the  knife  of  detraction  and  bitterness  had  cut 
to  his  heart's  centre; — but  wise  and  well-poised  he  carried 
no  bitterness  in  his  soul.  He  suffered  in  silence,  and  out 
of  his  suffering  rose  glorified  in  sterling  manhood  like  gold 
tried  in  the  fire.       Now  he  goes  down  to  his  grave  covered 
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with  honors,  blessed  in  the  memory  of  a  generation  of 
students,  and  two  great  American  universities  rise  to  be  his 
unperishing  monuments.  Farewell!  Faithful  man,  Great- 
heart,  wise  friend  of  education,  farewell! 

And  now  I  turn  from  the  dead  and  confront  the  living. 
Here  I  behold  them  massed  about  me  a  great  body  of  life, 
marshalled  by  rank  in  all  the  ages,  from  that  which  tints 
the  vague  hope  of  the  neophyte  pink  to  that  which  scatters 
the  hoar  frosts  on  the  heads  where  wisdom  has  come  to 
reside.  It  is  no  mere  assemblage  ranged  by  seats  of  plat- 
form, gallery,  or  floor;  in  the  transfiguring  light  of  this 
opening  day  our  eyes  must  see  it  as  a  long  procession  of  the 
generations  marching  with  unflagging  steps  on  and  ever  on 
by  the  sure,  old,  long-trodden  turnpike  that  leads  out  from 
the  seed-lands  of  birth  over  into  the  fruitages  of  eternity, 
one  solemn,  compact,  noble  cortege  in  which  every  person, 
man  and  woman,  young  and  old,  bears  the  insignia  of  that 
famous  old  bond  and  league  we  call  "University,"  a  league 
and  a  bond  which  unites  the  various  ages  and  estates  of  man 
in  one  common  devotion  and  emprise  and  joins  in  one  divine 
society  the  great  memories  of  the  dead  and  the  high  oppor- 
tunities of  the  living. 

You  who  have  enrolled  yourselves  in  this  bond  have 
assumed  thereby  certain  weighty  obligations.  There  are 
many  things  you  cannot  do;  there  are  certain  things  you 
must  be.  It  is  well  I  should  repeat  some  of  them  to-day, 
repeat  them  plainly,  that  they  may  enter  in  at  the  ears  of 
the  neophyte,  that  they  may  quicken  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  heard  before. 

The  University  is  a  place  for  the  training  of  life  through 
the  intensive  practice  of  methods  and  acts  which  represent 
life's  best.  Its  aim  is  to  make  the  individual  life  freer, 
healthier,  and  more  effective  for  good,  and  to  lift  the  total 
life  of  man  in  society  toward  better  things.  You  have  a 
duty  therefore  toward  yourself,  and  a  public  duty  toward 
society  and  the  state,  and  to  whom  much  has  been  given,  of 
him  much  will  be  required.    Your  duty  is  not  under  suspen- 
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sion,  awail  ing  the  event  of  your  graduation.  All  this  about 
you  here  and  now  is  life,  and  what  is  good  and  honorable 
and  seemly  in  life  at  large  is  the  standard  of  what  is 
expected  of  you  here.  It  is  the  commonest  mistake  of 
young  folks  to  think  of  life  as  an  indefinite  stretch  of 
opportunity.  The  time  to  stop  dawdling  is  now.  The  time 
to  lay  hold  on  work  seriously  and  strongly  is  now. 

Here  is  no  longer  place  for  dolls  and  toys.  You  are 
men  and  women  in  the  midst  of  life's  work,  and  having 
become  men  and  women,  it  behooves  yon  to  put  away 
childish  things.  The  old-fashioned  small  college  as  a  school 
for  boys  and  girls  has  yielded  in  the  development  of 
American  education  to  I  he  great  university  as  a  working 
place  for  men  and  women  of  an  average  age  of  twenty-one. 
The  modern  university  student  is  no  longer  viewed  as  a 
child.  The  monastic  tradition  lias  lost  its  hold,  and  students 
are  no  longer  treated  as  ''inmates", — nor  again  as  special 
creations.  They  are  plain  "folks".  If  a  ten-year-old  boy 
feels  it  necessary  to  wear  the  largest  size  catcher's  glove  to 
catch  a  tennis  ball,  we  forgive  him  his  toy,  bul  when  a  full- 
sized  man  thinks  he  must  wear  a  sweater  to  demonstrate 
his  robustness,  we  are  weary  of  soul. 

A  university  is  a  place  where  men  and  women  are 
trained  to  face  realities,  to  discover  the  sources  of  truth,  and 
to  accustom  themselves  to  the  discerning  of  it.  Its  warfare 
is  against  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  personal  bias.  A 
university  student  who  uses  the  power  here  acquired  to 
establish  a  cause  he  knows  to  be  wrong,  to  set  forth  facts 
in  distorted  form,  or  to  persuade  man  that  the  lie  is  the 
truth,  has  stolen  arms  from  the  arsenal  to  aid  the  enemy. 
He  is  a  traitor. 

It  is  all  too  easy  to  cheat  one's  self  into  believing  that 
one's  favorite  opinion  is  the  truth  and  that  one's  craving 
is  the  right,  but  it  is  a  peril  to  one's  soul  to  yield  to  the 
self-deceit.  Train  yourselves  to  advocate  what  you  know 
to  be  right,  and  stand  in  fear  of  no  man.  Train  yourselves 
to  speak  what  you  know  to  be  true,  and  shame  the  devil. 
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When  a  university  man  is  asked  a  question  orally  or  in 
writing  whose  answer  he  does  not  know,  the  answer  he  is 
bound  to  give  is:  "I  do  not  know",  and  he  is  bound  to  give 
it  though  the  heavens  fall.  Generally  they  do  not  fall — 
they  brighten. 

You  will  find  it  very  easy  to  cheat  yourself,  when  in  a 
class  election  you  are  asked  to  give  your  vote  for  some  one 
in  return  for  a  vote  for  yourself  or  some  candidate  of  yours. 
You  will  argue  with  yourself  that  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  the  candidates  anyway,  that  a  man  must  look 
out  for  his  own  interests  first,  that  this  is  the  way  they  do 
in  all  politics,  etc.,  until  you  have  blinded  your  own  vision 
of  the  truth  and  pushed  yourself  one  step  further  on  the 
way  to  moral  death.  To  sell  your  vote  for  another  vote  is 
to  sell  it.  Make  no  quibbles  about  it.  Vote  selling  is 
unworthy  of  a  university  man;  it  involves  an  action  on  an 
unreal  basis.  You  pretend  to  be  voting  for  the  worthiest; 
you  are  really  voting  according  to  another  motive.  It  is 
poor  preparation  for  service  to  the  state  such  as  you  men 
ought  to  render,  that  you  should  imitate  in  your  elections 
the  methods  by  which  in  public  politics  men  pervert  their 
supreme  duty  to  the  state. 

The  university  is  a  place  for  work.  There  is  not  much 
danger  of  your  overworking.  Most  cases  of  supposed  over- 
work are  cases  of  over- worrying,  bad  planning,  or  dawdling. 
There  is  in  general  more  danger  of  rusting  out  than  of 
wearing  out.  Work  regularly.  Plan  your  work.  Carry 
out  your  plans.  Work  all  day.  Use  the  vacant  hours 
fully.  It  will  rest  you  more  than  sitting  on  the  steps. 
Meet  your  appointments  as  they  come  along,  all  of  them, — 
and  punctually.  Business  men  do  not  want  employees  who 
"cut"  whenever  they  take  a  notion  and  who  are  late  because 
they  stop  to  speak  to  a  man. 

Get  your  work  done  or  plan  for  it  so  that  you  will  have 
time  to  mingle  with  people.  A  considerable  part  of  educa- 
tion comes  from  contact  with  your  fellow  students.  Do  not 
be  a  recluse.    Do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  shunning  people. 
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Do  not  allow  a  spirit  of  offislmess  or  snobbishness  to  grow 
upon  you.  Learn  to  like;  people  "just  as  they  come." 
There  is  something  worth  while  in  every  man.  Only  take 
people  at  their  best,  and  you  will  lie  surprised  to  find  how 
universally  interesting  people  are.  If  you  find  yourself 
settling  down  into  satisfaction  with  a  limited  circle  of 
acquaintances,  particularly  it  that  satisfaction  involves 
depreciation  of  others  whom  you  know  little  or  not  at  all, 
lie  >ure  you  are  on  the  wrong  track. 

This  is  one  of  the  dangers  invoked  in  fraternity  mem- 
bership. Have  you  noted  how  hard  it  is  to  bring  about  the 
election  of  a  man  into  a  fraternity  in  the  later  years  of  his 
course?  It  is  unquestionably  due  to  this  false  crystal- 
lization of  companionship.  One  and  another  in  the  body 
has  come  to  feel  that  this  man  whom  they  have  seen  much 
hut  have  not  known  well  could  not  be  companionable.  So 
does  habit  make  fools  of  us.  Do  you  ask  me  if  you  should 
join  a  fraternity  .'  There  are  decided  advantages  in  so 
doing.  You  will  have  therein  an  assured  liasis  of  com- 
panionship. You  will  have  a  home  with  a  body  of  men 
predisposed  to  he  friendly  and  sympathetic.  You  can  be 
assured  you  will  not  be  a  recluse.  After  graduating  you 
will  find  the  fraternity  to  he  a  tie  to  bind  you  to  the  college. 
When  you  return  you  will  have  a  place  to  go  to,  and  a 
starting-point  from  which  to  pick  up  the  old  threads.  But 
I  should  warn  you  to  enter  cautiously  upon  your  choice. 
Do  not  join  a  body  which  has  not  a  nucleus  at  least  of 
sober,  earnest,  studious  men;  and  this  for  two  reasons: 
first,  such  a  fraternity  will  not  ultimately  prosper;  second, 
it  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with  your  own  success  as  a 
student.  Of  all  things  do  not  allow  such  a  connection  to 
shut  you  off  from  the  great  body  of  your  fellow  students  or 
nourish  in  you  any  semblance  of  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness. 

Do  not  make  yourself  "prominent"  at  the  beginning  of 
your  course.  Such  prominence  seldom  wears  well.  Be 
patient  and  let  prominence  take  care  of  itself.  There  are 
four  years  ahead.     Loudness  of  speech,  loudness  of  dress, 
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loudness  of  manners  are  unworthy  of  those  whose  training 
bids  them  spurn  the  unreal  and  meretricious,  and  cleave  to 
the  genuine. 

Take  care  of  your  health .  Select  for  yourself  some  form 
of  free  outdoor  exercise.  Do  not  leave  athletics  to  a  few 
specialists.  Too  few  men  are  reached  and  benefited  by  col- 
lege athletics.  Get  a  place,  if  possible,  on  some  one  of 
the  university  teams,  but  one  is  enough. 

Attend  the  University  Meetings.  They  will  help  to  make 
you  feel  yourself  a  member  in  the  great  body.  They  will 
give  inspiration  for  better  living  and  working. 

Make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  your  instructors.  Go 
to  them;  do  not  wait  for  them  to  come  to  you.  You  will 
gratify  them  thereby;  you  will  be  benefited  yourselves.  You 
will  be  glad  to  find  how  much  warmer-hearted  some  of  us 
are  than  we  look  in  the  lecture-room,  or  on  the  platform. 
There  is  nothing  like  knowing  men  hand  to  hand. 

The  year  is  now  begun.  Your  opportunity  is  before 
you.  It  is  yours  for  this  once;  it  will  not  come  to  you 
again.  Step  in  and  improve  it.  Now  is  jour  chance. 
What  you  are  this  year  will  contain  the  sure  promise  of 
what  vou  are  in  the  life  to  be. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  ENTERING  CLASSES 
OF  1901  AND  L902. 


By  William  Dallam  A:,m 


Several  years  ago  a  member  of  the  Faculty,  recently 
from  the  East,  showed  me  a  table  thai  he  had  made  giving 
the  rate  of  increase  in  the  entering  classes  of  a  dozen  or 
so  of  tin'  Leading  universities  of  the  country,  and  said, 
"If  our  present  rate  of  increase  keeps  up,  in  a  few  years 
the  number  of  intrants  at  the  University  of  California  will 
be  greater  than  the  number  at  Cornell,  Columbia,  Yale,  or 
Harvard!  Of  course,"  he  added,  "the  saving  clause  in  that 
■  •nee  is,  'If  our  presenl  rate  of  increase  keeps  up.'  But 
that  is  impossible.  This  year  is  phenomenal,  and  we  have 
readied  the  limit  !" 

The  next  year,  as  I  took  a  somewhat  malicious  satisfac- 
tion in  pointing  out  to  him,  the  number  of  intrants  was 
even  greater  than  the  year  before;  but  it  appeared  that  that 
year,  too,  was  "phenomenal."  The  third  year,  however,  he 
concluded  that  our  "phenomenal"  years  were  as  regular  as 
our  "exceptional"  weather,  and  acknowledged  that  he  could 
see  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  the  University. 

But  this  year  there  was  good  reason  for  prophesying  a 
decrease.  Of  the  769  intrants  admitted  during  the  first 
term  of  the  academic  year  1901-2,  540  were  Regular,  90 
Limited,  and  139  Special.  Now,  not  only  was  admission 
to   .Special   status  to  be  more   closely  guarded    this    year, 

*  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 
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but  the  Academic  Council  at  the  meeting  of  February  7 
virtually  abolished  the  Limited  status  for  Freshmen  by 
making  the  requirements  for  admission  to  that  status  the 
same  as  for  admission  to  Regular.  A  large  decrease  in 
these  two  classes  of  students  was  therefore  inevitable  (as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  amounted  to  102),  and  as  the  average  rate 
of  increase  of  the  number  of  Regular  intrants  during  the 
last  five  years  had  been  10to%,  the  normal  gain  in  this 
class  of  students  would  be  but  54.  A  decrease  in  the 
number  of  intrants  seemed  certain. 

But  once  again  the  record  has  been  broken,  and  up  to 
October  15,  1902,  817  intrants  have  been  admitted  to  the 
University.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  entrance  to  that  status, 
too,  has  been  made  more  difficult,  instead  of  increasing  nor- 
mally the  number  of  Regular  intrants  has  increased  nearly 
28%! 

Two  questions  about  this  great  number  of  students 
are  of  interest  to  every  one  concerned  in  the  growth  of  the 
University — Whence?  and  Whither?  From  what  States 
and  from  what  schools  in  California  do  they  come  ?  Into 
what  colleges  do  they  go  ? 

To  answer  these  questions  I  have  tabulated  the  stat- 
istics for  this  year,  and  to  make  the  tables  more  valuable, 
as  showing  tendencies  as  well  as  facts,  I  have  inserted,  in 
italics,  the  corresponding  figures  for  last  year.  The  accom- 
panying tables,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  are  not  based  on  the 
"Summary  of  Undergraduate  Admissions"  appended  to  the 
list  of  intrants  published  September  1,  which  indicates 
merely  the  number  admitted  up  to  that  time;  but  on  the 
records  of  the  Committee  on  Admissions,  to  the  end  of  the 
first  term  last  year,  and  to  October  15  this  year. 

From  the  State  of  California  474  Regulars,  76  Limited, 
and  101  Special  intrants  entered  in  1901,  a  total  of  651. 
This  year  there  were  585  Regular  intrants  from  the  State, 
20  Limited,  and  85  Special,  a  total  of  693. 

The  number  coming  from  accredited  schools  in  California 
is  as  follows: 
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Alameda  Bigh,  //,  12;  Alhambra  High,  1,  1;  Anaheim 
High,  3,  3;  Areata  Union  High.  /,  3;  Auburn:  Placer  Co. 
Bigh,  /,  0;  Azusa:  Citrus  Union  Bigh,  2,  1;  Bakersfield: 
Kern  Co.  High,  6,  1;  Belmont,  3,  11;  Benicia  High,  1,  0; 
Berkeley:  Boone's,  14,  12;  Berkeley  High,  55,  41 ;  Berkeley: 
Miss  Bead's,  0,  4;  Berkeley:  Peralta  Hall,  9,  3;  Bostonia: 
El  Cajon  Valley  Union  High,  /,  1;  Campbell  Union  High, 

0,  1 :  Centerville  Union  High,?,  G;  College  City:  Pierce  Joint- 
Union  High, 2,0;  Colusa  District  High,  I, '2;  Compton Union 
Bigh,  2,0;  Corona  Bigh,  0, 1;  Coronado  High,  0, 1;  Covina 
Bigh,  /,  2;  Dixon  Union  High,  0,  2;  Easton:  Washington 
Union  High,  0,  'J:  Escondido  High,  /',  2;  Esparto  Union 
Bigh,  /.  U.  Eureka  High,  5,  2;  Fresno  High.  ;.9;  Fuller- 
ton  Union  High.  2,  4-.  Gilroy  High,  /.  1:  Banford  Union 
High.  6,  6;  Baywards  Union  High,  2,  4;  Healdsburg 
Bigh,  /,  3;  Bollister  High,  5,  6;  Irvington:  Anderson's, 
;.  :!;  Livermore  Union  High,  2,  3:  Lompoc  Union  High, 
2,  1:  Long  Beach  High,  r>,  4;  Los  Angeles  High,  18,  30: 
Marysville  High,  2,  10;  Mendocino  Bigh,  2,  2;  Menlo 
Dark:  Boitt's,  1,  1;  Merced:  Merced  Co.  High,  0,  4;  Mills 
College,  Seminary  Dept.,  2,  0;  Modesto  High,  4,  1;  Mon- 
rovia  High,  2,  (»;    Napa    High,    /,    12;    Nevada  City  High, 

1,  6;  Oakdale  Union  High.  3,  3:  Oakland  High,  45,  45; 
Oakland:  Miss  Horton's,  0,  1;  Ontario:  Ohatf'ey  College,  2, 
0;  Oroville  Union  High, ,8,  4;  Pacific  Grove  High,  5,  1;  Pasa- 
dena High,  //,  8;  Pasadena:  Throop  Polytechnic,  2,0;  Paso 
Robles  High.  2,  2;  Petaluma  High,  7,  1;  Pomona  High,  7, 
7;  Porterville  High, 2,  2:  Red  Bluff  Union  High,  0,  4;  Red- 
lands  L.  and  C.  Union  High,  5,  4;  Redwood  City:  Sequoia 
Union  High,  0,  1;  Riverside  High,  !),  10;  Sacramento  High, 
4,  20;  St.  Helena  Union  High,  2,  6;  Salinas  High,  2,  5;  San 
Bernardino  High,  1,1;  San  Diego  High,  10,  9;  San  Fer- 
nando Union  High,  1,2;  San  Francisco:  California  School  of 
Mechanical  Arts,  '.),  10:  San  Francisco:  Girls'  High,  l'.L  29; 
San  Francisco:  Hamlin,,?,  5;  San  Francisco:  Irving,  0,  2; 
San  Francisco:  Lowell  High,  32,  24;  San  Francisco:  Mission 
High,  11,  9;  San  Francisco:  Notre  Dame,  2,  1;  San  Fran- 
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cisco :  Polytechnic  High.  6,  10;  San  Francisco:  Trinity, 
2,  3;  San  Jos6:  Academy  of  University  of  Pacific,  1,  1; 
San  Jose  High,  5,  6;  San  Jose:  Washburn,  J,  0;  San  Luis 
Obispo  High,  2,  8;  San  Mateo:  St.  Matthew's,  2,  5;  San 
Rafael  High,  .5,  6;  San  Rafael:  Mt.  Tamalpais  Military, 
2,  1;  Santa  Ana  High,  7,  4;  Santa  Barbara  Collegiate, 
2,  0;  Santa  Barbara  High,  5,  6;  Santa  Clara  High,  3,  1; 
Santa  Cruz  High,  8,  5;  Santa  Maria  Union  High,  2,  4; 
Santa  Monica  High,  0,  3;  Santa  Paula  Union  High,  2,  0; 
Santa  Rosa  High,  9,  12;  Selma  Union  High,  2,  3;  Stockton 
High,  <9,  6;  Suisun:  Armijo  Union  High,  1,  2;  Truckee: 
Meadow  Lake  Union  High,  2,  3;  Ukiah  High,  5,  4;  Vaca- 
ville  High,  1,7;  Vallejo  High,  3,  1;  Ventura  Union  High, 
7,  10;  Visalia  High,  2,  0;  Watsonville  High,  .5,  8;  Willows 
Union  High,  1,  0;  Winters  Union  High,  0,  1;  Woodland 
High,  8,  3;  Yreka:  Siskiyou  Co.  High,  0,2. 

Of  the  116  accredited  schools  on  the  list  last  year,  all  but 
19  sent  graduates  to  the  University.  Of  the  115  on  this 
year's  list,  all  but  21  send  graduates.  Five  schools  that 
appear  on  both  lists  have  sent  no  graduates  either  year.  Of 
those  that  are  named  in  the  foregoing  table  54  (one  of  them 
on  the  list  this  year  for  the  first  time)  send  more  students  than 
last  year,  15  send  the  same  number  as  last  year,  and  40  (4 
of  them  not  on  the  list  this  year)  send  fewer.  In  most  cases 
the  decrease  is  small,  from  one  or  two  to  none, and,  as  the 
schools  are  scattered  all  over  the  State,  is  apparently  due 
merely  to  the  ordinary  fluctuation  in  the  size  of  graduating 
classes. 

Fifteen  schools  send  ten  or  more  recommended  graduates 
this  year.  They  are  in  the  order  of  their  representation: 
Oakland  High,  Berkeley  High,  S.  F.  Girls'  High,  Los 
Angeles  High,  S.  F.  Lowell  High,  Sacramento  High, 
Alameda  High,  Boone's  University,  Napa  High,  Santa 
Rosa  High,  Marysville  High,  Riverside  High,  S.  F.  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  S.  F.  Polytechnic  High, 
and  Ventura  High.  These  fifteen  schools  send  all  together 
285  intrants  (Regular  and  Limited),  or  a  little  less  than 
35%  of  the  class. 
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[n  conclusion,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  Ln  the  third 
paragraph,  a  word  is  advisable  as  to  the  number  of  students 
in  Limited  status  this  year.  It  was  found  that  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  tlic  vote  of  the  Council  on  February  7  would 
work'  hardship  on  a  number  of  students,  many  of  them  from 
other  States,  who  were  undoubtedly  prepared  to  do  univer- 
sity work  hut  did  not  have  exactly  the  matriculation  require- 
ments of  the  colleges  that  they  desired  to  enter.  On  recom- 
mendation of  tic  Committee  on  Admissions  the  Council, 
therefore,  at  the  meeting  of  August  22,  admitted  iM 
intrants  to  the  Limited  status.  Later  the  Committee 
admitted  !)  others  whose  cases  were  similar.  Before  the 
list  of  intrants  had  been  published,  however,  two  of  those 
admitted  to  Limited  status  had  become  Special  students, 
and  two.   having  secured    additional   credits,   had   become 

alar.  The  total  number  of  intrants  in  Limited  status 
this  year,  therefore,  is  _'<>.  ;i-  againsl  '.»•)  in  1901. 

Hut  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  Limited 
students  that  cuter  this  year  and  those  that  entered  last 
than  i  he  mere  difference  in  numbers.  Last  year  20  students 
entered  the  University  by  passing  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. Sixteen  of  these  were  not  graduates  of  preparatory 
schools,  and  of  these  12  became  Limited  students.  This 
year  the  number  entering  by  examination  was  18,  of  whom 
11  were  not  graduates;  hut  all  succeeded  in  obtaining 
sufficient  credits  to  admit  them  to  Regular  status,  though 
in  no  ease  without  conditions.  Six  of  the  11  had  secured 
preliminary  certificates  at  the  January  examinations,  to 
which  they  were  not  admitted  without  certificates  from 
their  teachers  that  they  were  prepared  in  the  subjects  on 
which  they  applied  for  examination.  Xo  intrant  has  been 
admitted  to  Limited  status  this  year  who  was  not  a  gradu- 
ate of  a  preparatory  school,  nor  has  anyone  been  admitted  to 
that  status  who  did  not  have  credit  for  at  least  the  minimum 
required  for  entrance  to  Regular  status  in  some  college  of 
the  University.  A  Limited  student  this  year  is  not,  then, 
one  who  has  hut  a  portion  of  the  credits  required  of  a 
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Regular  student,  but  one  with  what  may  be  termed  a  misfit 
preparation  for  the  college  he  wishes  to  enter;  as  in  the 
case  of  a  student  recommended  in  the  first  ten  matriculation 
subjects,  which  would  admit  him  to  the  College  of  Letters 
without  a  condition,  but  who  could  not  be  admitted  as  a 
Regular  student  in  the  College  of  Mining  because  lacking 
credit  in  higher  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Drawing.  The 
entering  class  of  1902  is  not  only  the  largest  but  also  the 
best  prepared  that  has  ever  entered  the  University. 
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Table  l.     Non- Residents. 


Reg. 
'01     '02 

Lim. 

Special 

Total 

Prom  Foreign  Countries. 

Ml         '01' 

'111 

'02 

'01 

'02 

Algiers 

/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

Argentine  Republic 

Bohemia 

I 

British  Columbia      
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Chile 

2 

( !hina  

England   

Japan 

3        1 
/        1 
1        -> 

Mexico 

2 

1 

1 
I 

New  Zealand  . 

2 

Peru              

mania    

Turkey                                     

Wales  

1 

From  States  and  Territories 

6 

S 

7 
5 
1 

5 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 
8 

1 

1 
2 
1 
9 

2 

5 

1 

7 

4 

II 

9 

of  the  United  Stati 
Arizona 

n 

4 

1 

:; 
l 
6 

1 

4 
4 
1 
1 
5 
6 
2 

:; 
l 

2 

11 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

23 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

3 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

9 

5 

J 
2 
3 

2 

1 

1 
..' 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

5 
IS 

7 
4 
8 

9 

3 

1 

1 

Colorado  

14 

1  [awaii                          

6 

Idaho  

1 

Illinois 

Indiana        

Iowa                                                         

4 
2 

6 

Kansas 

1 

.Maine    

Massachusetts                         

5 

Michigan      

Minnesota     

Missouri 

Mi  mtana 

/        5 

3 

5       3 

/       s 

Nebraska  

2 

2 

(i 

Nevada  

9 

New  Jersey 

New   Mexico  

New  York  

1 
3 

s 

North   Dakota 

Ohio  

1 

1 

15 

1 
2 

4 
5 

1 
10 

2 

2 

Oklahoma  

Oregon 

13 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands 

Rhode  Island 

1 
1 

South  Dakota.. 

?, 

Texas  

1 

Utah 

4 

Vermont  

Washington  

1 
?4 

Wisconsin 

9, 

Totals  

66 

lot; 

14 

6 

38 

20 

118 

132 
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THE    NEED   OF   A    UNIVERSITY    HOSPITAL. 


Ever  since  the  re-organizatiou  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  was  undertaken,  the  lack  of  clinical 
facilities  in  the  shape  of  a  teaching  hospital  lias  been 
apparent .        It   b  ■   clear  that    the    improvement    must 

cease  with  the  first  two  years  of  medicine  unless  adequate 
material  could  be  supplied  for  instruction  in  the  clinical 
branches.  Believing  that  it  needed  only  a  frank  statement 
of  the  needs  and  aims  of  the  Department  to  win  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  public,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  statement  concerning  the  existing  clinical  facilities 
in  San  Francisco,  especially  with  reference  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  University.  With  confidence,  therefore, 
this  report  is  given  to  the  public  in  the  linn  belief  that  they 
will  generously  cooperate  with  the  University  in  its  effort 
to  obtain  for  the  city  an  institution  which  means  so  much 
to  the  poorer  classes  and  to  the  development  of  the 
University  in  its  effort  to  provide  for  the  education  of  those 
to  whom  the  health  of  the  community  must  in  future  years 
be  entrust' 

The  best  hospital  authorities  in  the  world  have  agreed 
that  large  communities  should  have  four  free  hospital  beds 
to  every  1,000  inhabitants,  and  as  the  population  of  San 
Francisco  at  the  present  time  is  at  least  400,000,  the  num- 
ber of  free  beds  there  according  to  this  method  of  calculation 
should  be  1,600.  Moreover,  there  is  an  additional  popula- 
tion of  about  150,000,  living  in  the  environs  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  makes  demands  on  the  public  hospitals  of  the 
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city  because  these  districts  are  totally  unprovided  with  insti- 
tutions of  that  nature.  Attention  should  perhaps  be  called 
likewise  to  some  features  of  the  civic  life  in  San  Francisco 
which  make  a  general  rule  such  as  this  more  or  less  inap- 
propriate, for  we  have  here  large  maritime  interests,  a  great 
cosmopolitan  population  from  the  continent,  and  a  larger 
number  of  natives  of  the  Orient  than  any  other  city  or 
st;ite  in  the  Union.  It  is,  of  course,  obviously  necessary 
to  provide  on  this  account  hospital  facilities  in  excess  of 
those  ordinarily  demanded  by  a  community  of  this  size, 
that  sailors,  foreigners,  and  celestials  who  dwell  within  its 
limits  may  receive,  when  occasion  demands,  adequate  hos- 
pital care.  To  meet  these  extraordinary  requirements  the 
following  accommodations  are  at  present  available : 

1.  City  and  County  Hospital 400  beds 

2.  St.  Luke's  Hospital 6  beds 

3.  Children's  Hospital 40  beds 

4.  Woman's  Hospital 8  beds 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  appears  that  the  needs  of  the 
community  demand  provision  for  over  one  thousand  free 
hospital  beds  in  excess  of  those  already  available.  Certain 
commercial  considerations,  too,  have  an  important  bearing 
on  this  question.  The  future  development  of  the  tremen- 
dous sources  of  natural  power  on  this  coast,  for  example, 
means  an  inevitable  increase  of  manufacturing  interests. 
This,  with  the  growth  of  great  commercial  projects,  will 
yield  large  increment  to  the  classes  that  need  the  advan- 
tages of  free  hospitals.  A  glance  at  this  table  emphasizes 
the  immense  disproportion  existing  between  the  available 
facilities  and  the  pressing  need  for  them.  And,  if  necessary, 
such  statistical  evidence  can  be  augmented  by  a  study  of 
the  conditions  at  the  present  City  and  County  Hospital, 
which  is  unsanitary  and  cheerless;  where  the  deserv- 
ing poor  who  seek  relief  from  suffering  cannot  find 
health,  comfort,  or  nourishment.  The  average  cost  of 
one  patient  a  day  in  the  large  public  hospitals  of  New  York 
is  $2.30,  while  in  the  City  and  County  Hospital   of  San 
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Francisco  the  average  is  sixty-six  cents  a  day.  If  in 
addition  to  the  disproportionate  number  of  beds  we  con- 
sider  that  the  facilities  available  are  so  hopelessly  inade- 
quate, the  reasons  for  establishing  suitable  ones  become 
otii.\  more  apparent.  Although  it  is  true  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  plans  within  the  aexl  few  years  the  erection  of 
a  larger  hospital,  more  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  city, 
the  total  Dumber  of  beds  will  even  then  be  far  below  that 
which  experience  and  the  actual  condition.-  demand.  It  is 
apparently  easier  to  get,  by  legislative  processes,  funds  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  required  for  hospital  purposes  than 
it  is  to  maintain  them.  And  as  the  new  hospital  is  to  be  built 
from  a  special  tax  levy  or  bond  issue,  the  increased  number 
of  beds  will  not  be  accompanied  by  any  proportional  increase 
in  the  hospital  budget,  so  the  present  rate  stands  a  greater 
chance  <»f  being  diminished  than  increased  by  tl xtra  de- 
mands that  will  be  made  on  it.  .Most  communities  of  the 
size  of  San  Francisco  have,  besides  hospitals  supported  by 
the  city,  a  number  of  large  institutions  erected  and  supported 
by  private  endowment.  Here  there  are  no  such  secondary 
hospitals  at  all  commensurate  with  those  in  the  eastern 
cities.  Ir  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital,  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Baltimore;  the  University  Hospital,  the 
Children's  Hospital,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Weidener 
hospitals  in  Philadelphia;  the  St.  Luke's,  Mercy,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  Alexian  Brothers'  hospitals  in  Chicago,  and 
the  score  that  exist  in  New  York,  to  show  how  curiously 
private  philanthropy  in  California  has  never  been  directed 
to  this  most  desirable  end. 

In  order  to  supply  this  real  want,  there  can  be  no  better 
way  than  the  erection  of  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the 
University,  where  the  ideals  and  interests  of  the  one  will 
be  reflected  in  the  other,  and  where  the  sick  poor  may  not 
only  receive  the  best  of  treatment,  but  also  contribute 
healing  truths  to  mankind.  Here,  a  group  of  men  devoted 
to  humanity  and   science    may  at  the  same    time   relieve 
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suffering  and  study  the  cause  and  nature  of  disease.  More- 
over, not  the  least  of  the  functions  of  such  a  hospital  is  to 
provide  opportunities  for  the  training  of  young  physicians 
who  will  finally  measure  up  to  the  best  standards  of  the 
University. 

ADVISABILITY    OF    UNIVERSITY    CONTROL. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  there  has  been  one  marked 
tendency  in  medical  education,  and  that  is  the  transfer  of 
the  medical  schools  from  private  and  corporate  boards  to 
the  University.  This  fact  has  recently  been  emphasized  in 
an  article  by  President  Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  this  not  only  as  a  past  tendency, 
but  as  the  line  along  which  the  immediate  growth  of 
medicine  is  to  come.  This,  he  says,  must  be  obvious 
because  the  ideals  of  the  University  are  higher  than  those  of 
the  profession  at  large.  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed 
by  David  Starr  Jordan  in  his  last  Commencement  address, 
and  President  Wheeler  has  repeatedly  in  numerous  public 
and  private  statements  committed  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  this  policy.  Of  course  the  movement  is  strictly 
confined  to  America,  for  in  France  and  Germany,  where 
the  leading  scientific  and  medical  institutions  of  the  world 
are  found,  a  separation  of  medicine  from  the  University 
has  never  existed.  On  the  Continent  they  have  developed 
side  by  side,  and  this  fact  alone  has  been  responsible  for 
their  great  pre-eminence  and  remarkable  productivity. 
All  of  the  factors  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
efficient  University  system  of  Germany  have  acted  and  re- 
acted upon  medicine,  since  according  to  the  Continental 
idea  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  organic  part  of 
University  life.  In  Germany  all  civic  and  most  private 
hospitals  are  under  the  control  of  the  Universities  and  are 
administered  by  them.  Viewed,  then,  either  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  past  or  the  prospects  of  the  future,  medicine,  in 
reality,  always  was  and  always  will  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  university.     And  so  the  separation  of  the  two  existing 
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in  this  country  has  Keen  purely  arbitrary  and  may  be  viewed 
simply  as  an  expression  of  our  peculiar  educational  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  foundation  of  a  hospital  it  is  furthermore  essen- 
tial   that  there  be  some  assurance  of   permanence,   some 

certainty   that    a  g 1    policy,   once    inaugurated,   will  be 

carried  on  in  perpetuity.  No  more  definite  means  of 
accomplishing  this  desirable  result  can  be  obtained  than  by 
putting  these  institutions  into  the  hands  of  the  University 
where  the  University  trustees  or  University  Regents  can 
easily  effect  its  administration  side  by  side  with  that  of  the 
institution  they  govern.  The  fact  that  the  University 
already  has  an  administrative  board  is  nol  to  be  overlooked, 
because  a  marked  decrease  in  the  expense  of  conducting  a 
hospital  thus  becomes  possible  by  simply  incorporating  it 
into  the  general  administrative  machinery  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Furthermore,  even  with  a  great  initial  foundation  it 
is  always  possible  that  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  State 
may  finally  render  it  inadequate  to  their  needs.  And  so 
the  fact  that  philanthropy  is  usually  directed  to  the  ends  of 
education  gives  a  en-tain  assurance  that  its  ultimate  growth 
and  productiveness  will  best  be  safeguarded  by  putting  it 
under  the  control  of  an  educational  body.  In  this  country 
it  seems  at  first  a  curious  fact  that  patients  receive  the  best 
treatment  in  those  hospitals  where  the  most  scientific  work 
is  done,  and  that  the  efficiency  of  the  hospital  varies 
inversely  with  the  amount  of  research  and  investigation 
thai  is  carried  on  in  it.  An  analysis  of  the  conditions 
easily  explains  the  facts.  The  University  naturally  attracts 
the  brightest  minds  of  the  profession,  and  the  highest  aim 
of  scientific  medicine  is  to  attain  perfect  results,  that  is  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  cures,  and  since  we  have  scientific  men 
and  scientific  ideals  working  for  this  same  end  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  a  result  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  curious, 
should  naturally  and  inevitably  follow. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 

The  hospital  should  be  built  on  the  so-called  pavilion  or 
unit  system,  which  provides  not  only  the  maximum  amount 
of  light  and  air,  but  for  future  growth  and  expansion  as 
well.  To  make  this  possible,  the  site  on  which  the  hospital 
is  erected  must,  of  course,  be  adequate.  As  an  adjunct  to 
the  hospital  there  should  be  a  large  dispensary  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  conducted  by  the  hospital  staff,  for 
ambulatory  cases.  This  permits  patients  with  minor  ills  to 
be  treated  near  or  in  their  own  homes,  and  only  the  severe 
eases  of  sickness  need  then  be  sent  directly  into  the  hos- 
pital wards.  This  accomplishes,  moreover,  a  two-fold 
result.  A  downtown  dispensary  enables  the  hospital,  if 
desired,  to  be  placed  in  the  more  outlying  districts  of  the 
city,  in  an  environment  better  adapted  to  its  needs.  In 
such  a  location  it  is  isolated  from  the  dust,  smoke,  and  noise 
of  the  more  densely  populated  centers  of  the  community. 

Concerning  the  details  of  the  construction,  it  can  be  laid 
down  as  axiomatic  that  while  the  buildings  should  be 
imposing  and  worthy  of  the  University,  nevertheless,  unless 
ample  funds  are  available,  all  unnecessary  expense  of  exte- 
rior decoration  should  be  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  money 
should  be  spent  on  what  will  add  directly  to  the  comfort 
and  health  of  the  patients,  that  is  to  say,  on  durable  inte- 
rior finish,  adequate  equipment  in  the  way  of  apparatus, 
furniture,  linen,  instruments,  etc.,  and  in  modern  hospital 
facilities  calculated  to  minimize  the  cost  of  administration. 
Fortunately,  iu  erecting  a  hospital  on  the  unit  system  even 
when  buildings  of  the  plainest  description  are  used,  the 
arrangement  of  the  roof  lines  can  be  so  carried  out  as  to 
create  an  imposing,  effective  and  pleasing  group  of  struc- 
tures. At  any  rate,  where  decoration  is  for  any  reason 
deemed  advisable,  this  can  be  placed  on  the  one  exposed 
facade  of  the  hospital  buildings,  and  everything  else  so 
grouped  behind  it  as  to  expose  only  the  graceful  lines  of 
the  wards. 
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The  main  axis  of  the  hospital  lies  north  and  south, 
allowing  the  sides  of  the  wards  to  fare  east  and  west, 
yielding  a  maximum  daily  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  differ- 
ent units  composing  the  hospital  are  connected  by  a  eovered 
passageway  under  which  is  a  conduit  for  the  transmission 
of  heat,  light,  and  power  to  the  different  portions  of  the 
hospital.  Overhead  this  passageway  is  protected  by  an 
awning,  making  it  serve  as  an  open  air  solarium  where 
patients  may  be  exposed  at  the  will  of  the  attending  physi- 
cians. The  main  facade  of  the  hospital  is  composed  of  two 
large  central  buildings,  flanked  on  either  side  by  private 
wards.  One,  the  training  school  for  nurses,  contains  class 
rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  nursing  staff,  while  the 
other,  a  main  administration  building,  contains  offices, 
apartments  for  the  superintendent,  and  rooms  for  the 
resident  staff. 

Behind  the  administration  building  and  the  nurses' 
home  are  the  ward  buildings,  composed  of  pavilions  two 
stories  high,  each  ward  accommodating  between  thirty-five 
and  forty  patients.  The  end  of  the  ward  faces  the  north, 
and  contains  uurses'  rooms,  lockers  for  patients'  clothes, 
linen  closets,  lavatories,  and  ward  dining  room,  as  well  as 
three  or  four  private  rooms  for  cases  that  are  gravely  ill, 
or  for  one  reason  or  another  need  special  isolation.  At  the 
end  of  the  main  ward,  which  faces  south,  is  situated  a 
specially  constructed  glass  solarium  with  patent  windows. 
Eere  convalescent  eases  can  be  kept  entirely  in  the  sun- 
light, and  if  necessary  this  room  can  be  practically  thrown 
into  the  open  air.  Of  course  the  second  story  of  each  ward 
building  connects  with  the  covered  way,  making  it  possible 
to  wheel  the  patients  either  in  chairs  or  in  their  beds  directly 
into  the  open  air,  where  it  is  expected  that  many  of  them 
will  pass  the  larger  portion  of  the  day. 

Immediately  behind  the  row  of  pavilions  on  either  side 
of  the  axial  passageway,  the  kitchen  and  heating  plant  are 
placed,  as  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  hospital  as 
possible.      Thus  the  food  is  distributed  with  a  minimum 
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loss  of  time  and  hence  retains  just  so  much  longer  its 
palatability.  The  heat,  light,  and  power  for  the  same 
reason  are  conducted  around  the  hospital  with  a  minimum 
loss  of  efficiency  either  through  radiation  or  resistance.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  nuisance  from  the  location  of  the  heating 
plant  aud  power  station,  the  smoke  and  gases  are  conducted 
in  an  underground  conduit  to  a  point  some  distance  behind 
the  main  hospital,  where  it  terminates  in  a  stack  which 
provides  the  necessary  draft.  The  kitchen,  bakery,  and 
laundry  are  directly  opposite  the  power-house,  and  will  be 
provided  with  all  the  modern  improvements  necessary  to 
furnish  food  in  large  quantities  in  a  palatable,  nutritious 
form.  Underneath  the  kitchen  there  is  a  freezing  plant, 
enabling  the  hospital  to  buy  meats  and  perishable  provisions 
in  great  quantities  and  to  preserve  them  for  an  indefinite 
period.  This  feature  permits  the  administration  to  obtain 
the  supplies  at  times  when  the  market  prices  of  such  com- 
modities are  low. 

Behind  the  hospital,  located  east  from  the  main  corridor, 
is  the  surgical  and  laboratory  building.  This  contains  a 
large  amphitheatre  built  chiefly  of  glass  to  provide  adequate 
light  for  the  operations  that  are  conducted  therein.  Besides 
this  there  are  several  smaller  operating  rooms  adapted  to 
special  work,  and  especially  some  for  infected  cases.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  teaching  rooms 
for  courses  in  clinical  microscopy,  clinical  chemistry,  and 
clinical  physics,  as  well  as  the  private  research  rooms 
necessary  for  the  departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  gyne- 
cology, and  obstetrics.  In  this  building  is  a  very  elaborate 
photographic  atelier,  where  permanent  pictorial  records 
of  the  more  interesting  and  rarer  cases  are  taken. 
Connected  with  this  studio  is  a  room  provided  with 
a  modern  X-Ray  apparatus.  On  the  surgical  end  of  the 
building  a  special  splint  and  apparatus  room  for  ortho- 
pedics is  to  be  installed.  The  portion  of  the  hospital 
opposite  the  clinical  laboratory  and  amphitheatre  consists 
of  the  pathological  building  with  an  exposure  room,  autopsy 
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room,  and  separate  rooms  for  bacteriology  and  gross  patho- 
logical demonstrations.  A  separate  brine  pipe  from  the 
freezing  plant  conducted  to  the  exposure  room  permits  the 
refrigeration  of  the  bodies  immediately  after  death  until 
they  are  prepared  for  burial.  This  valuable  feature 
of  construction  prevents  decomposition,  and  will  also 
prove  of  inestimable  value  in  the  preservation  of  organs 
for  the  pathological  demonstrations.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  building  is  located  a  laundry  having  a  capacity  of 
1,500  to  2,000  pieces  a  day,  provided  with  machinery 
of  the  newest  pattern  for  the  efficient,  economical  wash- 
ing of  the  hospital  linen.  A  special  room  will  be 
maintained  here  for  the  sterilization  of  all  hospital  mate- 
rial that,  in  one  way  or  another,  may  become  infected. 
Between  the  laundry  and  the  pathological  building  space  is 
provided  for  an  ambulance,  although  it  is  hoped  that  during 
the  first  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  hospital  this 
expense  may  be  saved  by  the  utilization  of  tin;  public 
ambulances. 

The  cost  of  erecting  a  hospital  of  this  nature  would  be 
at  least  four  hundred  thousand  dollars;  bu1  this  amount,  it 
must  be  understood,  would  provide  the  very  best  materials, 
that  is,  brick  walls,  steel  construction,  and  fire-proofed 
wards.  Following  is  a  tabulation  of  a  contractor's  estimate, 
made  without  competition  from  specifications  provided  by 
the  architect: 

Buildings.  Cost 
Administration  building.     30x200,  3  stories  and  base- 
ment    $51,000 

Training  school.     30x180,  3  stories  and  basement 46,500 

Eegular  Wards.  240  beds.  Front  part  G0x30,  2  stories 
and  basement,  ward  part  24x120,  2  stories,  base- 
ment, and  attic 132,000 

Powerhouse.      30x60 6,000 

Laundry  and  kitchen.     30x100,  2  stories  and  basement  22,500 

Pathological  building.      30x60,  2  stories  and  basement  31,000 

Class  room  building.      40x180,  2  stories  and  basement  62,000 
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Circular  operating  room.   40  ft.  diameter  basement  and 

20  ft.  story 6,900 

Isolation  ward.     30x80,  1  story,  basement,  and  attic...  17,000 

General  grading  roads  and  pavement   5,800 

Smoke  stack 2,500 

Terrace  wall  1200  feet,  12  feet  high 10,800 

13,333  yards  filling 2,500 

700  feet  arcade  20  feet  wide,  17  feet  high 10,000 

500  feet  arcade  20  feet  wide,  17  feet  high 6,000 

Total $  419,700 

It  is  possible  that  this  amount  might  be  diminished  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  University  of  California  can  obtain  free 
stone,  free  brick,  and  free  transportation,  to  the  site  of  the 
hospital.  However,  there  are  also  two  ways  of  lessening 
the  initial  expenditure:  One  would  be  to  employ  cheaper 
materials  in  construction,  the  other  and  better  to  erect,  at 
first,  only  certain  units  of  the  hospital  buildings  while  adher- 
ing in  the  end  to  the  original  plan. 

COST  OF  MAINTENANCE. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  in  seven 
of  the  large  hospitals  in  America  for  each  in-patient  per 
day: 

1.  New  York  Hospital,  New  York $2.84 

2.  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York 2.34 

3.  Boston  City  Hospital,  Boston 2.12 

4.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York 1.82 

5.  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Chicago 1.80 

6.  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital,  New  York 1.66 

7.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore 1.36 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  that  the  average  cost  per 
in-patient  per  day  in  seven  of  the  leading  hospitals  is  $1.74. 
The  expense  of  maintenance,  moreover,  is  greatest  in  the 
public  hospitals,  a  condition  easily  understood  from  the  fact 
Ili.it  all  public  institutions  are  moi*e  or  less  subject  to  poli- 
tical influence,  and  therefore  not  conducted  as  cheaply  and 
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efficiently  as  those  under  the  control  of  private  bodies. 
Furthermore,  it  seems  that  the  running  expense  is  least 
in  the  Johns  Eopkins  Hospital,  where  the  treatment  is  also 
best.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  food,  labor,  and 
supplies  are  cheaper  in  Baltimore  than  in  many  of  the  other 
Large  cities,  and  partly  because  the  University  trustees  have 
established  a  remarkably  effective  system  of  hospital  govern- 
ment, which  the  University  of  Calif  ornia  plans  to  inaugurate 
in  its  own  hospital.  In  California  sonic  supplies  are  cheap 
and  plentiful,  while  others  arc  dear.  Labor  in  the  Mast  is 
cheap,  while  in  California  it  is  excessively  expensive.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  notwithstanding  these  facts,  an 
effective  and  efficient  hospital  of  240  beds  could  be  main- 
tained for  $1.40  per  day  for  each  in-patient.  This  would 
mean  that  1  he  entire  administration  of  such  a  hospital  would 
eosl  approximately  $130,000  per  annum. 

The  following  tabulation  of  the  running  expenses  of  a 
hospital  of  the  type  planned  for  the  University  is  based 
upon  the  experience  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
maintaining  a  hospital  of  400  beds  upon  the  Presidio  Reser- 
vation. This  institution  has  been  splendidly  managed  by 
Col.  Girard,  now  Assistant  Snrgeon-(  reneral  in  Washington. 
It  represents  in  equipment  and  efficiency  all  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  requires  in  its  own  hospital.  Thus  we 
have  here  for  purposes  of  direct  comparison,  a  hospital  con- 
ducted and  managed  in  the  same  environment  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  future  University  of  California 
Eospital  must  be  maintained.  In  computing  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  fact  that  the  Pre- 
sidio Hospital  is  constructed  of  wood  and  therefore  requires 
a  larger  heating  plant.  Correction  is  also  made  for  certain 
conditions  in  the  running  expenses  resulting  from  the  large 
amount  of  clerical  work  necessitated  in  a  military  hospital 
in  order  to  protect  the  Government  against  fraud  on  the 
part  of  unworthy  soldiers  who  may  apply  for  pensions. 
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COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  UNIVERSITY  HOSPITAL. 
Kitchen. 

1  Chief  Cook   $      720  00 

5  Assistants 2,100  00 

Food  and  supplies  uncooked: 

Patients   35,000  00 

Doctors  and  Nurses 8,760  00 

Orderlies 1,825  00        $48,405  00 

Heating  Plant. 

1  Chief  Engineer 1,200  00 

1  Assistant  Engineer 960  00 

3  Firemen 1,540  00 

Coal 15,000  00  18,700  00 

Laundry. 

1  Laundryrnan $      660  00 

2  Laundrywomen 600  00 

3  Helpers 900  00 

Supplies 1,000  00  3,160  00 

Nurses. 

1    Superintendent  of    Training 

School 1,200  00 

12  Head  Nurses  at  $40. 00 5,760  00 

68  Pupil  Nurses,  maintenance, 

etc 3,000  00  9,960  00 

Orderlies. 

25  Men  at  $337.00 11,000  00 

General. 

Office    staff,    administration, 
general  expenses,  supplies,  etc  $32,550  00 
Repairs  and  renewal  of  equip- 
ment        8,000  00        $40,550  00 

$131,775  00 

So  if  the  entire  plan  was  to  be  put  into  operation  at  once 
a  sufficient  amount  to  secure  an  annual  income  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  would  be  necessary.  The 
principal,  safely  invested  and  yielding  a  safe  revenue,  would 
mean  approximately  two  millions  of  dollars.  While  this 
plan  represents  the  real  needs  of  the  University,  it  is  also 
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just  as  easy  if  funds  are  available  to  inaugurate  it  on  a 
larger,  more  extensive  and,  therefore,  more  effective  plan. 

DESIGNATION. 

The  hospital  could  be  entitled 

The  Bospital  of  the  University  of 

California, 

or 

The  Hospital  of  the  University  of  California. 

Pounded  by 

It  is  the  idea  of  the  Committee  having  tin-  solicitation  of 
the  funds  in  hand  that  the  gift  of  a  Large  initial  sum  of 
money  would  nol  only  be  an  effective  means  of  calling 
attention  to  this  civic  and  educational  need  but  would  be 
the  greatesl  stimulus  for  further  philanthropy  along  these 
line-.  This  is  emphasized  in  the  recent  experience  of 
Harvard  University,  where,  by  an  initial  gift  of  one  million 
dollars,  sonic  five  millions  were  raised  for  the  endowment  of 
the  first  two  years  of  medicine  alone.  Experience  in 
Chicago,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  other  universil  ies  supports  this 
view.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would  he  used  as  the 
hasis  of  a  further  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  University  in 
this  State  to  give  more  extensively  to  this  project.  New 
wards,  laboratories,  l>eds.  etc..  added  to  the  original  founda- 
tion might  he  designated  by  the  names  of  their  donors  or 
utilized  as  memorials. 

PLANS  OF  A  GREATER  SCOPE. 

For  the  sum  of  three  million  dollars  it  would  undoubt- 
edly be  possible  to  erect  and  maintain  in  California  a 
hospital  plant  equal  to  that  in  Baltimore  under  the  control 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  was  the  amount 
given  by  -lohns  Hopkins  twenty-five  years  ago  for  the 
establishment  of  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name.  No 
other  one  thing  has  done  so  much  for  medicine  as  this  one 
gift,   no    other    ten    million   dollars   expended  on    various 
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hospital  projects  have  accomplished  more,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  control  and  direction  of  these  funds  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  University  with  high  ideals  and  the 
money  was  made  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  education  as 
will  as  to  the  wants  of  humanity.  For  five  millions  it 
would  be  possible  to  duplicate  the  plan  of  the  hospital  that 
Harvard  University  has  projected.  A  hospital  established 
on  such  a  basis  would  materially  aid  the  University  to 
extend  its  usefulness,  besides  accommodating  a  far  greater 
number  of  patients.  The  University  would  then  be  free  to 
call  to  the  clinical  chairs  the  best  men  in  the  country,  and 
offer  them,  in  the  shelter  of  its  walls,  an  opportunity  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  teaching 
of  students,  and  the  solution  of  some  of  the  perplexing 
problems  in  medicine.  The  elaboration  of  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  foundation  would  take  more  space  in  such  a 
description  as  this  than  even  the  brightest  prospects  of  its 
attainment  seem  to  justify,  but  this  much  can  be  said,  that 
all  and  not  part  of  the  conditions  considered  under  the  head 
of  the  future  of  university  hospitals  could  then  be  realized. 

EXTENT  OP  HOSPITAL  PROJECT. 

The  minimum  requirements  of  a  hospital  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  University  on  this  plan  would  be  240  beds. 
While  this  would  aid  materially  in  relieving  the  congestion 
in  the  present  hospitals,  still  its  most  potent  influence 
would  consist  in  the  general  effect  produced  by  a  single 
well-conducted  hospital.  Efficient  methods  of  control  and 
administration,  new  plans  of  treatment  and  work  always 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  other  neighboring  institutions, 
because  hospitals,  like  corporations,  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
affected  by  the  laws  of  competition.  This  hospital,  further- 
more, could  be  made  the  medical  center  of  the  State,  and 
with  a  progressive  staff  and  a  high  standard  of  work,  its 
influence  would  soon  be  felt  throughout  California. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  hospital  is  for  the 
acute  and  not  the  chronic  sick.     Assurance  of  the  greatest 
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usefulness  of  cadi  bed  is  thus  given  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  greatesl  good  to  the  greatest  mimber.  Surpris- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  4,500  different  pal  tents  occupied  t  he  330 
beds  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  hospital  last  year.       While  it  is 

r< gnized  that  adequate  provisions  should    In-    made  for 

chronic  cases,  the  community  demands,  at  present,  an  effec- 
tive  hospital  for  the  great  number  who  are  urgently  sick 
but  not  incurable.  If  sufficient  additional  funds  can  be 
obtained  it  might  be  wise  to  establish,  in  connection  with 
th'-  hospital,  a  home  for  incurables,  and  a  large  isolating 
hospital  for  tuberculous  patients. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  hospital  of  the  scope  thus 
planned  musl  be  provided  with  adequate  laboratory  facili- 
ties  and  suitable  class  rooms  in  order  to  utilize  its  material 

for  teaching  purposes.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  return 
that  the  patients  make  for  the  money  spent  in  their  care. 
It  means,  furthermore,  that  they  also  contribute  to  the  sum 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  causes  of  disease,  and  thus 
enable  the  University  not  only  to  train  young  physicians. 
but  to  aid  in  the  amelioration  of  the  various  conditions  from 
which  the  people  sutler.  Experience  has  shown,  as  for 
example,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  that,  when  prop- 
erly handled,  not  only  the  poor  patients  lend  themselves 
gratefully  and  willingly  to  this  end,  but  even  those  who  pay 
all  or  part  of  their  maintenance  are  often  only  too  glad  to 
assist  personally  in  the  instruction  of  students.  Thus  far 
we  have  only  spoken  of  the  educational  needs  of  univer- 
sities in  general  for  medical  training. 

To  understand  the  real  conditions  which  make  it  essen- 
tial to  have  on  this  coast  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  California  a  large  University  Hospital,  one  must  recapit- 
ulate briefly  some  of  the  recent  history  of  the  medical 
school.  About  four  years  ago  by  a  combined  action  of  the 
Hoard  of  Regents  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment, certain  steps  were    taken  which  looked  toward  the 
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improvement  of  the  medical  course  offered  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine,  which  was  then  simply  affiliated  with  the 
University.  About  this  time  the  new  buildings  provided 
by  the  State  for  the  Affiliated  Colleges  were  occupied.  The 
policy  gradually  crystallized,  and  the  Faculty  called  to  the 
Chair  of  Pathology,  a  teacher  who  was  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  teaching  and  original  investigation  in  the 
general  field  of  pathology.  Mrs.  Hearst  had  person- 
ally interested  herself  in  the  advance  of  medicine  and 
offered  to  ecpnp  the  new  department.  Accordingly 
some  $24,000  were  spent  on  a  complete  set  of  modern 
apparatus,  which  made  the  new  department,  in  a  material 
sense,  one  of  the  most  nearly  complete  in  the  country. 
In  the  fall  of  1901  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  for 
the  first  time  took  a  formal  action  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Medical  Department  by  the  establishment  of  a 
department  of  Anatomy,  which  was  to  be  maintained  from 
the  general  University  budget  and  designed  to  be  a  general 
University  department  controlling  and  directing  all  of  the 
work  in  Anatomy  offered  in  the  University  curriculum. 
Again  Mrs.  Hearst  and  the  administration  of  the  University 
by  the  thorough  equipment  of  the  new  department  con- 
tributed much  to  its  effectiveness.  During  the  first  year  of 
its  establishment  the  Department  of  Anatomy  spent  some 
$13,000  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  laboratory  and  on 
equipment  and  library.  At  the  budget  meeting  in  June, 
1902,  the  Board  of  Regents  voted  to  organize  a  University 
Department  of  Physiology  on  a  basis  calculated  to  make 
it  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  work  in  Pharmacology  should  be  allied  to 
Physiology.  In  the  establishment  of  this  new  branch  the 
University  will  again  be  indebted  to  a  private  benefactor, 
for  Dr.  M.  Herzstein,  of  San  Francisco,  has  generously 
agreed  to  equip  the  new  Department  in  a  modern  way.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  during  the  past  three  years  the  Board 
of  Regents  has  established  almost  the  entire  work  of  the 
first  two  years  of  medicine  on  an  academic  basis,   which 
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means  that  the  men  who  teach  these  branches  give  their 
whole  time  to  instruction  and  research.  Furthermore,  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  prospects  for  the  future  is  that 
each  year  witnesses  a  Larger  number  of  people  interested  in 
the  work  and  welfare  of  the  Department,  and  this  interest 
expresses  itself  in  substantial  aid  and  generous  contributions 
for  the  work  of  medicine.  At  the  present  time,  the  medical 
school  occupies  grounds  and  laboratory  buildings  worth 
about  $500,000,  possesses  a  modern  equipment  worth 
$60,000,  and  contains  the  nucleus  of  a  splendid  medical 
library.  Now,  in  keeping  with  the  material  development  of 
the  Department ,  certain  radical  modifications  in  the  methods 
of  instruction  have  been  made  which  are  calculated  to  place 
its  pedagogy  on  a  par  with  the  best  Eastern  institutions. 
In  this  matter  the  Faculty  has  had  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  the  most  prominent  medical  educators  in  the  Mast,  and, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  able,  have  selected  the  best  ideas 
from  the  several  leading  institutions,  avoiding,  where  possi- 
ble, what  experience  has  shown  to  be  unfortunate  educa- 
tional principles.  In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  Faculty,  in  1904  or  1905,  will  dem  md  from 
all  the  students  who  enter  the  Department  two  years  of 
preparatory  work-  in  a  college  of  recognized  standing. 
Although  it  is  true  that  this  time  will  be  largely  spent  in 
special  courses  preparing  the  incoming  students  for  the  work 
of  scientific  medicine,  they  are  urged  to  elect  also  work  in  the 
line  of  general  culture,  because  the  University  is  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  physicians  of  the  next  generation  need 
above  all  men,  not  only  the  best  possible  training,  but 
the  highest  standard  of  culture  as  well.  No  other  group 
of  men  come  into  such  close  contact  with  the  people 
or  can  wield  more  influence  for  the  right  standards  of  life. 
It  is  to  these  men,  moreover,  that  we  must  look  for  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  of  public  hygiene  and  the  care  of  the 
community.  Furthermore,  the  work  of  teaching  has  been 
so  concentrated  that  the  courses  offered  by  the  several 
departments  in  medicine  are  given  in  single  block  periods, 
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and  the  student  accordingly  is  enabled  to  gain  whatever 
advantage  accrues  from  sustained  concentrated  effort. 
Realizing,  too,  that  the  newer  methods  of  teaching  mean 
giving  the  student  the  power  of  obtaining  and  testing 
knowledge  for  himself  rather  than  the  mere  facts  in  a  form 
in  which  they  can  simply  be  absorbed,  the  work,  so  far  as 
possible,  is  of  a  practical  nature  and  given  either  by  the 
laboratory  or  bedside  methods.  These  facts  as  stated  above 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  adequate  clinical 
facilities  for  the  training  of  physicians  in  California  in  the 
real  sense  of  the  University.  It  must  be  obvious  that  with 
the  first  two  years  of  medicine  on  an  academic  basis, 
students  will  find  and  do  find  inadequate  the  present 
hospital  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the  University  authorities. 
During  their  clinical  years  at  present  the  Department  has  to 
rely  for  the  purposes  of  clinical  instruction  solely  on  the 
material  afforded  by  the  present  City  and  County  Hospital, 
which  is  both  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  University,  and 
so  far  beneath  the  civic  dignity  of  San  Francisco  that  the 
demand  for  an  institution  built  and  supported  by  private 
endowment  controlled  by  the  University  and  maintained 
according  to  the  highest  standards,  must  be  apparent. 

That  this  appeal  to  the  friends  of  the  University  is  not 
without  precedent  is  evidenced  by  the  erection  and  endow- 
ment of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  in  Montreal,  simply  to 
provide  the  Medical  Department  of  the  McGill  University 
with  clinical  facilities  and  opportunities  for  the  proper 
training  of  its  medical  students.  Lord  Mount'  Stephen  gave 
$750,000  for  the  construction  of  this  hospital,  and  with 
Lord  Strathcona,  provided  the  endowment  necessary  for  its 
maintenance.  At  present,  students  desiring  the  best  clin- 
ical training  are  forced  to  go  to  the  eastern  medical  schools 
because  there  is  a  lack  of  hospital  facilities  in  California. 
For  a  number  of  years  many  graduates  from  the  University 
of  California  and  Stanford  have  left  the  Pacific  Coast  on 
this  account.  There  should  be  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  every  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  best 
class  of  physicians. 
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Aside  from  the  educational  value  and  civic  need  of  a 
good  hospital  in  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  most  potent 
reasons  for  its  construction  and  endowment  arises  from  the 
recent  acquisition  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  islands  by 
the  United  States.  It  emphasizes,  furthermore,  why  it, 
should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  University.  The 
inevitable  increase  in  trade  between  California  and  the 
Orient  is  certain  to  make  San  Francisco  the  great  seaport 
for  oriental  commerce.  This  growth  in  the  ocean  traffic  sug- 
gests a  constant  menace  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  city 
and  the  State  because  of  the  possible  introduction  of  danger- 
ous tropical  diseases.  The  future  physician  in  California 
should  l»e  able  to  recognize  and  treat  the  ailments  common 
t<>  the  Orient  and  those  lands  with  which  we  have  com- 
mercial  relations  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemics. 
The  plain  truth  is  t  he  situation  demands  that  the  University 
should  establish  a  school  of  Tropical  Medicine  in  connection 
with  the  medical  department,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
pi  >sed  hospital  should  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  cases  of  this 
nature.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  is  shown  by  the  successful 
results  following  the  introduction  of  similar  institutions  in 
England,  namely  at  London  and  Liverpool,  the  insular  ter- 
mini of  Great  Britain's  oriental  commerce.  Aside  from  the 
protection  assured  by  their  existence,  they  have  been  of 
great  assistance  in  solving  epidemiological  and  hygienic 
problems  that  arise  in  the  British  colonies. 

POSSIBILITIES    OF    THE    FUTURE. 

The  growth  of  medicine  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  little  short  of  phenomenal.  A  few  men  have  gone 
abroad,  chiefly  to  Germany,  and  there  received  the  spark 
of  inspiration  with  which  they  have  kindled  the  fires  on 
our  own  altars.  Laboratories  were  established,  improved 
methods  of  teaching  instituted,  hospitals  erected,  and  young 
physicians  given  opportunities  for  real  training,  until  at 
present  in  the  best  centers  of  medicine  in  this  country  we 
have  some  medical  schools  which  compare  favorabl3r  with 
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many  of  those  in  Europe.  But  in  all  these  changes  and  in 
all  these  improvements  we  have  done  nothing  but  imitate 
the  best  which  exists  abroad.  There  remains  one  great 
contribution  for  America  to  make  to  the  medicine  of  the 
world,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  a  University  through 
its  hospital.  During  the  period  of  transition  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken  medical  schools  were  neither  endowed  nor 
did  they  receive,  as  they  do  in  Europe,  funds  for  their 
support  from  the  State.  For  sustenance  they  depended 
entirely  upon  the  fees  of  students,  and  men  who  taught 
without  compensation  were  compelled  to  look  to  the  prac- 
tice of  their  profession  for  a  living.  All  honor  is  due  those 
who,  from  a  real  interest  in  science,  have  devoted  time  and 
energy  to  the  cause  of  medicine  and  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  advance  of  medical  education.  They  received 
nothing  from  the  school  except  whatever  increase  of  prac- 
tice might  result  from  their  connection  with  it.  With  the 
absorption  of  the  medical  schools  into  the  Universities  the 
methods  of  University  instruction  have  been  applied  to  the 
medical  branches,  and  the  increased  demands  on  the  teach- 
ing staff,  together  with  the  introduction  of  the  research 
idea,  have  been  satisfied  only  by  having  instructors  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  teaching  and  investigation. 
Men  in  practice  are  no  longer  able  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  a  high  grade  medical  school  in  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  scientific  branches.  Following  the  introduction 
of  the  graded  system  and  the  complete  adoption  of  Univer- 
sity methods,  appointments  are  now  made  in  the  subjects 
covering  the  first  two  years  of  medicine  just  as  they  are  in 
other  departments  of  the  University.  As  the  improvement 
reached  the  hospital  years  of  the  medical  course,  occupants 
of  the  Clinical  Chairs  in  the  leading  Universities  began  to 
receive  some  compensation,  but  inasmuch  as  men  of  the 
type  required  for  this  work  represent  an  earning  capacity 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year,  they  still  were  and  are 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  practices  in  one  form  or  another. 
The   University  idea   has    penetrated   so    extensively  into 
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medicine  that  the  time  is  coming  shortly  when  we  shall  see 
the  clinical  chairs  occupied  by  those  who  devote  their  entire 
time  to  instruction  and  research  and  the  treatment  of 
patients  in  the  hospitals  of  the  University.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  in  the  near  future  one  of  the  large 
eastern  medical  schools  will  inaugurate  this  plan.  The 
University  of  California  could  not  have  any  greater  honor 
than  to  be  the  first  to  conduct  its  hospital  and  hospital 
courses  on  this  basis.  This,  moreover,  will  be  the  policy  <>f 
the  University  if  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained  to  justify 
its  introduction.  The  results  of  the  system  are  obvious: 
patients  in  the  hospitals  receive  the  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion of  a  highly  trained  and  organized  staff  who,  besides 
this  one  duty,  devote  the  remainder  of  their  energies  to 
scientific  pursuits  and  the  routine  work  of  teaching.  The 
clinical  departments  will  thus  become  productive  depart- 
ments of  the  universities,  and  the  consequent  increased 
volume  of  research  will  be  directed  entirely  to  the  solution 
of  problems  which  mean  so  much  to  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  release  of  humanity  from  its  sufferings. 
Not  the  least  of  its  advantages  is  the  opportunity  afforded 
for  the  training  of  exceptionally  gifted  men  in  regularly 
organized  university  departments  where  places  can  be 
awarded  simply  on  a  basis  of  promise  and  merit. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  one  of  the  most 
impressive  features  of  the  development  of  university  life, 
particularly  in  Germany,  has  been  the  extramural  system. 
In  the  assimilation  of  the  Medical  Department  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  pledged  itself  to  that  principle,  and 
inasmuch  as  this  feature  will  play  a  large  part  in  the 
development  of  medicine  and  the  university  in  America, 
the  University  of  California  should  apply  this  system  in 
medicine  just  as  far  as  it  is  deemed  advisable.  It  means 
that  the  degree  of  a  university  has  only  in  the  slightest 
way  any  geographical  significance.  The  university  sets  the 
stamp  of  its  approval  upon  a  certain  type  of  man  and  a  certain 
quality  of  work.     These  men  can  be  trained  and  this  work 
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given  in  any  place  where  the  university  can  have  absolute 
control.  Naturally,  in  the  development  of  a  hospital  scheme 
of  such  size  as  this  one,  the  present  Faculty  will  have  to 
be  enlarged  in  order  to  carry  on  the  training  of  its  regular 
students  of  the  University.  It  should  be,  furthermore,  the 
plan  of  the  University  to  take  even  a  broader  policy,  and 
accept  the  obligation  of  administration  wherever  adequate 
clinical  facilities  can  be  obtained,  and  in  these  places  install 
instructors  and  offer  courses.  This  broader  extramural 
plan  means  that  the  medical  group  will  then  represent  a 
larger  number  of  men  and  a  greater  and  wider  number  of 
interests.  Furthermore,  this  extends  the  influence  of  the 
University,  an  end  to  be  desired  if  the  institution  can 
guarantee  that  its  product  will  be  good  and  efficient  work. 
The  plan  for  the  development  of  the  University  Hospital  is 
based  on  the  newer  scientific  development  of  medicine,  but 
science  in  this  sense  should  not  be  construed  as  a  heedlessly 
impersonal  idea,  careless  of  the  needs  and  sufferings  of 
humanity,  but  rather  as  the  one  thing  which  will  do  much 
to  make  the  prevention  of  these  conditions  possible. 
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THE  FACULTY  CLUB  OF  THE    UNIVERSITY. 


By  Lincoln  Hutchinson. 


The  phenomenal  development  of  American  universities 
and  colleges  in  the  last  few  decades  has  brought  with  it  a 
series  of  new  problems,  among  which  not  the  least  import- 
ant is  the  increasing  difficulty  of  amalgamating  the  diverse 
interests  to  be  found  in  these  highly  developed  institutions. 
The  problem  arose  first  among  the  student  body.  In  the 
early  days,  when  the  entire  enrollment  of  students  reached 
but  a  few  score,  the  college  as  a  whole  constituted  a  natural 
unit.  Every  man  knew  all  the  others,  whether  of  the  same 
class  or  not.  The  bond  of  union  was  close,  and  each 
student  felt  himself  personally  a  member  of  the  academic 
household.  "College  spirit"  set  the  dwellers  within  the 
walls  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

With  the  growth  of  the  college,  however,  increasing 
numbers  introduced  diversity  of  interest  and  made  it 
impossible  for  the  student  to  gain  even  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  all  his  fellows.  His  circle  was  narrowed  till  it 
contained  few  save  those  with  whom  he  was  thrown  into 
more  constant  contact,  the  members  of  his  own  class.  The 
class  became  the  natural  unit,  and  "class  spirit,"  with  all 
its  aberrations,  was  substituted  for  the  older  "college 
spirit."  Further  growth  brought  still  further  change. 
Now  that  the  college  has  become  a  university,  with  a  total 
attendance  mounting  into  the  thousands,  and  the  enroll- 
ment of  a  single  class  well  up  into  the  hundreds,  it  is  no 
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longer  possible  for  any  man  to  know  all  the  members  even 
of  his  own  class.  Some  formal  organization  of  the  class 
has  as  a  rule  been  kept  up,  though  even  that  has  been 
abandoned  in  some  places.  To  the  joy  of  some  and  the 
sorrow  of  others,  the  solidarity  of  the  class  has  been  broken 
up,  "class  spirit"  has  declined,  and  we  are  witnessing  a 
gradual  return  to  something  which  resembles  the  older 
college  spirit,  but  which  is  planted  on  a  much  broader  basis. 
Personal  acquaintance  being  impossible,  and  the  esprit  de 
corps  which  comes  from  elbow-to- elbow  touch  and  mutual 
acquaintance,  a  new  bond  has  taken  its  place;  loyalty  to 
the  University  and  its  ideals  has  become  the  watch- word. 
"University  spirit,"  cooperation  of  all  factors  and  forces 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  academic  body,  is  crowding  out 
the  remnants  of  the  older  "class  spirit." 

This  evolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  student 
body  is  to-day  finding  its  counterpart  in  the  faculties  of 
our  larger  institutions  of  learning.  When  the  teaching 
force  of  the  college  numbered  five  or  six  or  a  score,  common 
interest  and  personal  association  kept  the  men  united  in  a 
more  or  less  coherent  body.  There  was  no  rigid  separation 
into  departments,  and  the  interests  of  one  teacher  were 
easily  seen  to  be  closely  dependent  upon  the  interests  of  all. 
But  the  multiplication  of  "colleges"  within  the  university, 
the  expansion  of  the  faculty  into  a  great  complex  body 
of  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  or  more;  the  differentia- 
tion into  well  defined  departments;  the  substitution  of 
specialists  for  the  "broader"  scholars  who  could  lecture 
with  equal  fluency  on  philosophy,  science,  history,  or 
theology,  have  introduced  a  diversity  of  departmental 
interests  in  the  place  of  the  old  simple,  common  faculty 
interests.  More  than  this:  the  results  of  diversity  of 
academic  interests  have  been  magnified  by  mere  growth 
of  numbers,  the  inevitable  lack  of  mutual  acquaintance, 
and  the  scattered  residence  due  to  expansion  of  the  college 
village  or  town  into  the  University  town  or  city.  It  is  now 
almost  as  difficult  for  the  faculty  man  to  get  acquainted 
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with  all  his  fellow- teachers  as  for  the  student  to  know  all 
his  fellow  class-men.  This  results  in  a  certain  "cliquish- 
ness."  It  often  disguises  the  community  of  interest  which 
really  exists  and  prevents  cooperation  in  many  casts  where 
united  action  might  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  all  its  members. 

In  a  University  like  our  own  conditions  are  such  as  to 
give  peculiar  emphasis  to  these  difficulties.  The  rapidity 
of  our  growth  has  suddenly  brought  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  a  large  number  of  men  of  diverse 
training  and  tradition,  with  little  in  common  save  the  mere 
fad  thai  they  are  interestedin  higher  education  and  receive 
their  appointment  and  pay  from  one  ami  the  same  institu- 
tion. The  evil  has  been  emphasized  by  the  neighbor- 
hood of  larger  towns  offering  greater  facilities  for 
recreation,  amusement,  and  residence  than  the  college 
town  affords.  Even  the  mere  position  of  the  Univer- 
sity grounds,  a  broad  wedge  sundering  the  "north  side" 
from  the  ''south"  has  not  been  without  its  importance. 
These,  and  similar  causes,  have  tended  to  prevent  com- 
munity of  feeling  and  solidarity  of  interest,  and  that  sort 
of  association  and  good-fellowship  which  alone  can  trans- 
form a  mere  aggregation  of  specialists  into  a  real  academic 
"body  politic." 

.Mark,  I  say  have  initial  to  prevent.  That  they  have 
not,  in  fact,  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  com- 
munity of  interest,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  other  forces. 
The  mere  fact  that  our  University  for  many  years  stood 
alone  on  this  coast,  a  vast  stretch  of  continent  separating 
us  from  the  great  institutions  of  the  East,  making  us,  so  to 
speak,  pioneers  in  a  new  country,  has  maintained  a  fair 
degree  of  consolidation  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  It  has  at  least  kept  alive  a  desire  for  closer 
union,  which  has  cropped  out  from  time  to  time  for  years 
past,  in  the  form  of  suggestions  for  the  founding  of  some 
common  organization,  for  the  establishing  of  some  common 
meeting  place  for  rest  and  recreation  and  mutual  good  fellow- 
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ship,  where  plans  and  policies  affecting  the  University  could 
be  freely  and  informally  discussed,  where  men  could  rub 
elbows  and  get  clearer  and  closer  views  of  one  another  than 
is  possible  in  the  deadly  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  "  faculty 
meeting." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  or  when  was  origin- 
ated the  suggestion  that  a  "faculty  club"  be  formed.  Nor 
is  it  important  that  we  should  do  so,  for  from  the  point  of 
view  just  set  forth,  the  club  becomes  the  necessary  outcome 
of  the  "logic  of  events."  Several  times  in  the  past  ten  or 
a  dozen  years  beginnings  have  been  made,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  the  movement  never  got  beyond  the 
initial  stages;  the  present  movement  is  succeeding  because 
the  time  is  ripe  for  it.  The  germ  of  the  organization  is  to 
be  found  in  our  University  Dining  Association.  After  the 
establishment  of  that  association  a  handful  of  the  faculty 
men  usually  gathered  there  for  the  noonday  meal.  At  first 
there  was  set  aside  for  them  a  separate  table  only,  but  as 
their  number  increased  it  gradually  became  customary  to 
occupy  a  small  room  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  Later, 
improvements  were  made  by  the  association,  and  there 
followed  a  more  or  less  formal  setting  aside  of  a  new  and 
larger  appartment,  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "faculty 
room,"  where  twenty  or  thirty  men  not  only  met  for  lunch 
but  lingered  for  half  an  hour  or  more  afterwards  to  smoke 
and  chat.  Thus  was  formed,  in  a  purely  natural  way,  the 
nucleus  of  a  club.  It  was  inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later, 
further  development  should  be  realized. 

Last  autumn  a  group  of  these  men  resolved  to 
issue  a  call  for  a  general  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  possibility  of  forming  a  broader,  more 
definite,  and  more  useful  organization.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  regular  gatherings  of  the 
Academic  Council,  and  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
to  canvass  the  whole  matter  and  report  at  a  later  date. 
This  committee  began  their  labors  at  once,  and  no  sooner 
did  they  begin  than  they  found  abundant  evidence  that  the 
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fields  were  white  unto  harvest.  The  response  was  hearty 
and  almost  unanimous.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  many 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the  exact  nature 
and  scope  of  the  proposed  organization,  but  scarcely  a 
murmur  of  dissent  was  heard  to  the  opinion  that  a  club  of 
some  soil  was  needed. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  committee  set  to  work  to  formulate 
a  definite  plan.  The  difficulties  were  by  no  means  few.  In 
so  large  a  body  as  our  present  faculty,  it  was  inevitable 
that  there  should  be  found  many  conflicting  ideas  as  to  the 
character  of  the  club.  Many  of  the  men  had  had  experience 
in  other  clubs  and  naturally  leaned  toward  the  form  of 
organization  with  which  they  had  been  familiar.  Some 
favored  a  full-fledged  elub  with  all  accessories;  others  were 
for  the  utmost  simplicity.  Some  desired  full  restaurant 
service  and  sleeping  apartments,  as  well  as  recreation  and 
reading  room-:  others  cared  only  for  a  simple  place  of 
rendezvous,  or  a  nucleus  for  the  encouragement  of  a  few 
out-door  sports,  tennis,  handball,  etc.  Some  could  easily 
afford  a  considerable  initiation  fee  and  monthly  dues  which 
should  insure  completeness  of  equipment  and  service,  while 
others,  with  small  salary  and  heavy  household  expenses, 
were  obliged  to  keep  an  anxious  eye  on  the  purse-strings. 
Some  wanted  a  broad  organization  which  should  include  both 
town  and  gown,  dreading  lest  the  club  should  be  too 
deeply  impregnated  with  the  academic  atmosphere;  while 
others  would  draw  the  line  close  about  the  college  house- 
hold and  keep  the  club  a  "family"  affair. 

Such  diversity  developed  a  pretty  set  of  problems.  The 
club,  to  be  a  success,  must  appeal  to  as  many  men  as  possi- 
ble. The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  include  every  member 
of  the  teaching  force  and  so  to  adjust  details  as  to  cause  as 
little  sacrifice  as  possible  to  the  wishes  of  any  individual. 
This  necessitated  mutual  concession  and  compromise,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  adjustment  was  made  testifies, 
as  nothing  else  could,  to  the  reality  of  the  demand  for  the 
club.       When  the  committee's  report  was  made  it  met  with 
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immediate  response.  Even  those  Avho  at  the  outset  thought 
it  unwise  to  form  any  such  organization  at  all,  showed  their 
generosity  by  expressing  their  willingness  to  cooperate.  In 
a  few  weeks'  time  enough  names  had  been  added  to  the  roll 
of  membership  to  insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking, 
and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities  could  be  gone 
through,  a  permanent  organization  was  effected. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  with  which  it  was 
necessary  to  deal  was  that  of  membership;  should  persons 
not  officially  connected  with  the  University  be  included  or 
not?  There  are  men  living  in  Berkeley  and  Oakland,  who 
although  not  connected  with  the  University  in  any  official 
capacity,  are  nevertheless  deeply  interested  in  its  affairs, 
men  who  would  be  an  element  of  strength  to  any  club;  and 
a  goodly  number  of  our  present  members  advocated  their 
being  invited  to  cooperate  with  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  believed  that  the  club  could  best  fulfill  its  purpose 
and  maintain  its  character  as  a  "faculty  club"  if  it  were  set 
a-going  independent  of  any  outside  influence.  It  was  an 
important  question  of  policy  and  was  much  discussed.  The 
result  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of  compromise — a 
modus  vivendi — with  preference  given  to  the  opinion  of 
those  who  desire  to  keep  within  the  academic  family  circle. 
It  was  decided  that  no  members  should  be  included  who  were 
not  officially  connected  with  the  University;  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  agreed  to  extend  a  welcome  not  merely  to  the 
members  of  the  faculties  at  Berkeley,  but  also  to  all  officers 
of  administration  of  the  University  and  all  members  of  the 
Academic  Senate,  whether  connected  with  the  colleges  at 
Berkeley  or  not.  The  constitution  as  finally  adopted  con- 
tains the  following  sections  on  membership:  "Section  2. 
Officers  of  instruction  in  the  colleges  at  Berkeley,  officers  of 
administration  of  the  University,  and  other  members  of  the 
Academic  Senate  resident  in  Berkeley,  are  eligible  to  active 
membership."  "Section  3.  Members  of  the  Academic 
Senate  of  the  University  residing  outside  of  Berkeley  are 
eligible  to  non-resident  membership."  Non-resident  members 
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are  given  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  the  active  mem- 
bers, save  only  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office.  Both  classes 
pay  the  same  initiation  fee  (ten  dollars)  but  the  dues  of  the 
former  are  only  one-half  those  of  the  latter,  (six  dollars  a 
year  in  t lie  one  case,  and  twelve  dollars  in  the  other). 

The  government  of  the  club  is,  by  the  constitution, 
placed  in  the  hands  of  seven  directors,  elected  annually  by 
the  active  members  of  the  club.  To  this  board  is  given  full 
control  of  the  affairs  of  the  organization,  the  election  of 
officers  from  among  their  own  number,  and  the  appointment 
of  necessary  committees  to  attend  to  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration, from  among  the  genera]  membership  of  the  club.  It 
seemed  best,  in  a  club  springing  up  on  new  soil  and  under 
somewhat  unusual  eireunistances,  to  have  a  centralization 
of  power.  The  successful  inauguration  of  such  a  scheme 
will  necessarilly  involve  a  great  many  questions  of  detail 
which  cannot  at  present  be  foreseen,  and  the  settlement  of 
such  details  seems  more  likely  to  be  effected  without  friction 
or  delay  if  put  into  the  hands  of  a  small  board  than  if  dealt 
with  in  a  more  democratic  fashion.  It  is  possible  that  in 
time  this  feature  of  the  organization  may  require  consider- 
able modification. 

The  final  organization  of  the  club  was  effected  at  a 
general  meeting  called  for  thai  purpose  on  March  10  of 
this  year.  At  that  meeting  a  constitution  was  adopted  and 
a  board  of  directors  for  the  first  year  elected.  The  Board 
at  once  took  up  the  work  of  getting  the  club  into  operation. 
The  first  step  was  to  make  a  canvass  for  members,  and  the 
results  have  been  most  gratifying.  A  careful  estimate  of 
the  probable  expenses  of  the  club  showed  that  success 
might  be  assured  if  a  membership  of  one  hundred  could  be 
obtained.  Already  the  roll  includes  one  hundred  and  twenty 
names  (one  hundred  and  ten  active,  and  ten  non-resident), 
and  the  prospect  is  bright  for  an  increase  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  before  the  close  of  the  present  academic  year.  Very 
early  in  the  discussion  of  plans  it  was  decided,  for  the  sake 
of    getting    immediately   available   funds,    to    establish    a 
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limited  number  of  life-memberships  (fifteen)  at  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  This  list  is  already  complete,  and  the  life- 
membership  fee  has  now  been  raised  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Another  encouraging  feature  of  the  member- 
ship is  the  response  from  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
five  members  of  that  Board  having  already  identified  them- 
selves with  us,  and  the  probability  being  that  several  others 
will  soon  do  likewise. 

In  other  ways,  also,  the  friendliness  of  the  Regents 
toward  the  new  organization  has  been  shown.  When  appli- 
cation was  made  to  them  for  the  setting  aside  of  a  portion 
of  the  University  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  club,  consent 
was  readily  given.  Again,  only  a  few  days  ago,  the 
possibility  of  an  improved  restaurant  service  for  the  club 
was  realized  through  a  generous  appropriation  for  the 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  University  Dining 
Association  aud  the  construction  of  a  connecting  passage 
way  from  the  Association  kitchen  to  the  new  club  house. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  given  them  the  Directors 
have  erected  the  building  now  nearing  completion  on  the 
site  set  aside  for  the  club  by  the  Regents.  As  the  work  has 
progressed  considerable  expansion  of  the  original  plans  has 
become  possible.  The  original  scheme  did  not  include  bed- 
rooms in  the  building,  as  it  seemed  unlikely  that  sufficient 
funds  would  be  available  for  such  a  purpose.  It  was  soon 
found,  however,  that  a  small  group  of  members  were 
sufficiently  desirous  of  residing  at  the  club  to  be  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  financing  the  enterprize, 
provided  suitable  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the 
club.  The  matter  was  discussed  at  a  general  meeting,  and 
the  Directors  were  authorized  to  amend  the  original  plan 
by  adding  a  limited  number  of  bed- rooms,  provided  some 
arrangement  could  be  adopted  which  would  place  no 
additional  financial  burden  on  the  club. 

In  accordance  with  this  authorization,  a  second  building 
has  been  constructed  in  connection  with  the  first,  the  entire 
lower  floor  of  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  general  club  uses, 
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while  the  upper  floor  is  to  be  occupied,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  by  the  men  who  have  furnished  the  funds  for  the 
addition.  Tins  arrangement,  it  is  believed,  is  distinctly 
advantageous  to  both  parties  concerned;  the  club  gets 
largely  increased  facilities  without  assuming  any  additional 
financial  burden;  while  the  men  who  have  furnished  the 
funds  gel  a  ten-year  right  of  occupation  of  extremely  con- 
venient and  desirable  quarters.  It  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  in 
time  other  groups  of  members  will  be  found  who  may  think 
it  to  their  advantage  to  make  similar  additions  to  the 
building. 

Tie-  eluh  house,  when  completed  under  the  present  plans, 
will  be  of  considerable  size  and  will  offer  numerous  conve- 
uiences  and  facilities  to  the  club  members.  Externally,  the 
architectural  motif  is  Spanish,  including  such  features  as 
tile  roof  and  plaster  walls.  The  arrangement  is  such  that 
additions  nia>  readily  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
needs  of  the  club  may  require,  without  destroying  the 
architectural  unity  of  the  plan.  As  new  buildings  are 
added,  they  will  probably  take  the  form  of  wings,  added  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enclose  a  court  or  patio  to  the  south  of 
the  present  building. 

The  interior,  aside  from  the  bed-rooms  which  constitute 
the  second  floor  of  the  western  half  of  the  building,  contains 
four  rooms.  The  main  feature  is  a  large  Gothic  assembly 
room,  which  ordinarily  will  be  used  as  a  dining  room  and 
general  sitting  room.  This  is  so  situated  that  meals  may 
readily  be  served  from  the  kitchen  of  the  University  Dining 
Association.  The  other  rooms  are  a  reading  and  smoking 
room,  a  billiard  room,  and  a  smaller  apartment  which  will 
be  fitted  with  shower  baths  and  lockers  for  the  convenience 
of  those  members  who  wish  to  engage  in  out-door  sports. 
The  total  cost  of  this  building,  with  its  furnishing,  will  be 
about  $7,700,  of  which  the  club  as  a  whole  provides  for  about 
$3,700,  and  the  members  occupying  the  bed-rooms  about 
$4,000.  The  funds  provided  for  the  club  have  come  in  the 
main  from   initiation    and    life-membership  fees,  the  only 
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financial  obligation  incurred  being  a  long-term  indebtedness 
of  $1,000. 

The  equipment  and  service  of  the  club  can,  at  present, 
be  spoken  of  only  in  the  most  general  terms,  as  their  nature 
to  a  large  degree  must  depend  upon  the  income  which  will 
be  available.  Dues  are  placed  at  the  very  moderate  amount 
of  one  dollar  a  month,  and  the  income  at  present  in  sight  is 
a  little  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  It  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  members  may  be  offered  the  following  facilities: 
an  improved  restaurant  service;  a  reading  room,  provided 
with  the  more  important  current  periodicals  and  newspapers; 
a  billiard  room  with  at  least  one,  and  probably  two,  tables; 
shower  bath,  lockers,  and  a  tennis  court  for  men  interested 
in  out-door  sports;  free  telephone  service,  and  the  constant 
attendance  in  the  building  of  one  club  servant.  It  may 
prove  to  be  necessary  to  charge  small  additional  fees  to 
those  members  who  make  use  of  the  billiard  tables  or 
lockers,  and  possibly  also  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of 
the  improved  restaurant  service,  but  these  are  matters  of 
detail  which  cannot,  as  yet,  be  settled. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  as  the  membership  and 
income  increase,  new  features  may  be  added:  more  bed- 
rooms, a  card  room,  a  writing  room,  handball  court,  and 
bowling  alley.  In  time,  too,  it  may  be  possible  to  establish 
a  small  library.  All  of  these  matters,  however,  must  be 
left  for  the  future  to  decide.  After  the  club  becomes  fully 
established,  additional  funds  will  almost  certainly  become 
available. 

The  present  membership  numbers  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  of  whom  sixteen  are  life  members;  ninety-four, 
active;  and  ten,  non-resident.  Of  the  life  members,  fifteen 
have  subscribed  the  life- membership  fee,  Messrs.  Irving 
Stringham,  W.  A.  Setchell,  C.  L.  Cory,  S.  B.  Christy, 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  John  Fryer,  M.  W.  Haskell,  A.  C. 
Lawson,  W.  A.  McKowen,  A.  C.  Miller,  E.  O'Neill,  H. 
de  H.  Waite,  R.  J.  Taussig,  H.  Morse  Stephens,  and  Mrs: 
Phoebe  Hearst;  while  one,  Mr.  B.  R.  Maybeck,  has  been 
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elected  to  honorary  life  membership  in  partial  recognition 
of  his  efficient  and  valuable  services  in  drawing  the  plans  for 
the  club  house  and  supervising  its  construction.  The  Board 
of  Regents  is  represented  by  five  members:  .Mrs.  Phoebe 
Hearst,  President  Benj.  Ide  Wheeler,  and  Messrs.  R.  J. 
Taussig,  I.  W.  Hellman,  and  J.  A.  Waymire.  Of  the 
faculties  of  the  Professional  Colleges,  ten  members  have 
already  joined  the  club,  and  it  is  probable  thai  others  will 
soon  follow  their  example.  The  Directors,  in  whose  hands 
rests  the  administration  of  the  organization,  were  elected  at 
the  first  meeting,  in  March  last,  and  reelected  at  the  first 
annual  meeting  on  September  10.  1902.  They  are  Messrs. 
Irving  Stringham,  W.  A.  Setchell,  W.  D.  Amies,  A.  C. 
Lawson,  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  II.  dell.  Waite,  and  Lincoln 
Hutchinson.  Their  officers,  chosen  from  among  their  num- 
ber, in  accordai with  the   constitution,  are:     President, 

Irving  Stringham;  Vice-President,  W.  A.  Setchell;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Lincoln  Hutchinson. 

There  still  remain  eligible  to  membership  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  eighty  as  active,  and  the  remainder 
as  non-resident  members,  and  as  the  usefulness  of  the  club 
depends  so  largely  upon  a  full  representation  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University,  il  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  many 
of  these  will  find  it  possible  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us. 

Of  the  real  usefulness  of  the  new  organization  even  in 
its  present  small  beginnings,  there  can  be  no  serious  doubt. 
It  will  bring  the  members  of  the  faculty  into  closer  touch 
with  one  another  and  promote  a  healthful  esprit  de  corps. 
It  will  make  possible  fuller  and  freer  discussion  of  questions 
of  academic  policy,  reduce  the  friction  of  differing  opin- 
ions, and  lighten  the  burden  of  committee  work.  It  will 
bring  about  closer  relationship  and  better  understanding 
between  faculty  and  officers  of  administration,  help  adjust 
the  demands  of  one  to  the  resources  of  the  other,  and  make 
possible  a  unity  of  policy  which  at  times,  under  our  present 
arrangements,  seems  well  nigh  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  club  building  may  become  a  sort  of  Univer- 
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sity  "Exchange,"  a  general  rendezvous,  a  meeting  place  for 
committees  and  various  faculty  organizations,  and  above  all 
a  kind  of  faculty  home,  where  men  may  come  into  close  and 
frequent  intercourse  with  each  other,  may  learn  to  know 
one  another,  not  merely  as  teachers  of  this  or  that  specialty, 
but  as  human  beings  with  common  interests  and  ideals. 
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By  Leon  J.  Richardson. 


The  teaching  force  in  the  Summer  Session  of  1902  num- 
bered  fifty-two,  and  represented  twenty-three  departments 
of  regular  university  instruction.  This  enumeration  includes 
the  work  in  biology  carried  on  at  San  Pedro.  Certain  lines 
of  teaching  were  reinforced  by  men  from  other  institu- 
tions; thus  in  Philosophy  we  had  Professor  Josiah  Royce 
of  Harvard,  and  Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin  of  Prince- 
ton: in  Education,  Dr.  F.  L.  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis;  in 
English,  Professor  F.  N.  Scot!  of  Michigan  and  Assistant 
Professor  C.  S.  Baldwin  of  Yale;  in  Physics,  Professor 
E.  G.  Merritt  of  Cornell;  in  Chemistry,  Professor  A. 
Lachman  of  Oregon;  in  Botany,  Professor  R.  A.  Harper 
of  Wisconsin;  in  Agriculture,  Professor  W.  A.  Henry  of 
Wisconsin;  in  Forestry,  Professor  B.  E.  Fernow  of  Cor- 
nell; besides  a  number  of  normal  and  high  school  teachers 
and  librarians — the  last  named  delivering  lectures  before 
the  Summer  School  of  Library  Science.  For  a  list  of  the 
Summer  Session  faculty  and  the  courses  offered,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  University  of  California  Bulletins,  New 
Series,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  3.  Some  further  idea  concerning  the 
character  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  attendance  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  tables  supplied  by  the  Recorder: 
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Statement  of  Instruction  and  Attendance  in  the  Summer 

Session,  1902. 


Instructor 


Koyce  

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Soldan 

Soldan 

Stephens  .... 
Stephens  ... 

Babeoek 

Babeock 

Plehn 

Plehn 

Allen  

Allen  

Richardson 
Richardson 

Wells 


Title  of  Course 


Philosophy. 

1.  Metaphysics  

3.  Mental     Development     and 

Evolution:     A  Course  in 
Genetic  Psychology 

4.  Psychological  Conference.... 

Education. 

1.  School  Administration 

2.  School  Instruction  

History. 

1.  The  Enlightened  Despots  of 

the  Eighteenth  Century.... 

2.  The  History  of  the  Writing 

of  History 

3.  Government  in  the   United 

States 

4.  History  of  the  United  States, 

1820-1856  

Political  Economy. 

1.  Outline  of  Economics 

2.  Industrial,  Commercial,  and 

Financial   History  of  the 
United  States 

Greek. 

1.  Teachers'  Course 

2.  Aeschylus  

Latin. 

1.  Ovid's  Fasti 

2.  Teachers'  Training  Course. 

English. 
1.  Daily  Themes 


Credit 
Value, 

Units 


2 
2 


2 

2 

2 
2 


o 

2 


2 

o 


No.  OF 

Students 


Eurol'd 


26 


74 
22 


86 

74 


142 

116 

60 

33 

26 
34 


2 
5 


21 
35 


107 


Took 
Exam. 


19 


47 
16 


74 
53 


98 
74 
39 
16 

20 
24 


2 
3 


14 
11 


103 
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Statement  of  instruction  and  Attendance  in  the  Summer 
Session,  1902 — (Continued). 


INSTRUCTOR 


Baldwin 

Scott 
Baldwin 

Wells  .... 
Scott 

Demeter 

Schilling 
Schilling 

Lam  are 
La  mare  . 

Howard 
Howard 

Spinello. 
Spinello.. 

Greene ... 
Greene ... 

Williams 
Layman  . 
Babcock.. 


Title  ok  Course 


2.  Essays   in   Logical   Compo- 

sitions         

:;.   Analysis  of  English  Prose... 

4.  Lectures  on  Literary  Com- 

position,   with     especial 
reference  to  Narrative 

5.  .Method  of  Correcting  Com- 

positions     

6.  Method  of  Teaching  Rhetoric 

and  English  Composition.. 

German. 

1.   The  Elements  of  German  ... 
•_'.    The  Teaching  of  German 

3.  German      Literature      from 

Klojistock     to      Goethe's 
Death  

French. 

1.  Introductory  French 

2.  Advanced  French  

Spanish. 

1.  Introductory  Spanish  

2.  Advanced  Spanish 

Italian. 

1.  Elementary  Italian 

2.  Advanced  Italian 

Art. 

1.  The  History  of  Art 

2.  Illustrated  Lectures 

Library  Science. 

(a)  The  Selection  of  Books  

(b)  Book-binding 

(c)  The    Use    of    Government 

Documents 


Credit 
Value, 

Units 


2 
2 


2 

•> 


2 
2 


2 
2 


NO.   OF 

Students 


Enrol'd 


26 

44 


52 

25 
71 


53 

27 


26 


62 
23 


59 

11 


4 
5 


37 


23 


Took 
Exam. 


13 

28 


24 

25 
33 


27 
2 


19 
10 


36 
10 


2 

:; 


20 


16 
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Statement  of  Instruction  and  Attendance  in  the  Summer 
Session,  1902— (Continued). 


Instructor 


Greene  

Kowell 

Lehmer 

Wilezynski 

Wilezynski 
Stamper 

Van  Gorder 

Van  Gorder 

Lewis 

Merritt 

Merritt 

Lewis 

Lewis 

Lachman 

Biddle  

Biddle  

Lachman 

Lachman 

Harper 

Harper 

Eakle 

Eakle  


Title  of  Course 


(d)  Library  Legislation  in  Cali- 

fornia  

(e)  National  Bibliography  and 

Subject  Bibliography 

Mathematics. 

1.  Analytic  Geometry 

IB.  Differential    and    Integral 

Calculus 

2.  Theory    of    Functions   of  a 

Complex  Variable 

3.  The  Teaching  of  Elementary 

Mathematics 

Physics. 

1.  Laboratory      Exercises      in 

Matriculation   Physics 

2.  Elementary  Physics 

3.  Physical  Measurement 

4.  Eecent  Advances  in  Experi- 

mental Physics   

5.  Electric  Waves  and  Oscilla- 

tions   

6.  Light 

7.  Advanced  Laboratory 

Chemistry. 

1.  Elementary  Chemistry 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis 

4.  Organic  Chemistry 

5.  The  Theory  of  Solutions 

Botany. 

1.  Plant  Life 

2.  Cytological  Seminary 

Mineralogy. 

1.  Determinative  Mineralogy.... 

2.  Descriptive  Mineralogy 


Credit 
Value, 
Units 


2 
9 

2 
9 


lab  only 

lab  only 

4 

1 

1 

2  and  4 


matric 

2 

3 
3  and  4 


NO.  OF 

Students 


Enrol'd 


31 

26 
10 
59 


72 
47 
16 

23 

26 
5 
3 


39 
20 
22 
11 


80 
6 


22 

18 


Took 
Exam. 


26 

14 

4 

31 


matric 
26 

12 

11 

11 
inc. 

9 


30 

16 

15 

5 


68 
16 


12 
9 
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Statement  op  Instruction  and  Attendance  in  the  Summer 
Session,  1902  (Continued). 


Instructor 

Title  of  Course 

Credit 
Value, 

(nits 

1 

2 
2 
2 
2 

- 

No.  OF 

Students 

Enrol'd 

Took. 
Exam 

Henry 

1. 

>> 

3. 
4. 
5. 

1. 

o 

1. 

2. 

1. 
2. 

Agricultl-ri:. 

Animal    Nutrition    and    the 
Rational  Feeding  of  Live 
•k  on  t In-  Farm 

11 
20 
35 

6 

7 

11 

8 

Wiekson  

Woodwoith 

California  Horticulture 

Teachers'  Course.. 

L6 

23 

Wnndworth 
Woodworth 

Fernow 

Fernow 

Kntomographv 

Orchard   Inspection 

Forestry. 

Public  Lectures 

The  Art  of  Forestry 

4 
6 

Wilson,     1 
Thomas,     > 
('handler  J 
Wiekson  

Irrigation. 

Irrigation    Institutions    and 
Laws 

Irrigation  Methods  in  Farm, 
( >rchard,  and  Garden, with 
Effect    on    Quantity    and 
Quality  of  Product 

4 

Mafjee  •  ■ 

Physical  Culture. 
Course  for  Men  

Magee  and       \ 
Mrs.  Magee  J 

Course  for  Women  

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  summer 
school  was  830,  as  against  799  in  the  previous  summer; 
the  total  number  of  officers  of  instruction  was  50 — four 
more  than  in  the  summer  of  1901. 

In  response  to  a  clearly  expressed  demand,  an  effort  was 
made  this  year  to  build  up  and  develop  certain  phases  of 
"student  life"  in  connection  with  the  Summer  Session. 
The  lines  of  activity  were  somewhat  as  follows:  Informa- 
tion was  circulated  concerning  the  chief   libraries  in  the 
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cities  about  the  Bay,  as  well  as  concerning  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mining  Bureau,  Alaskan  Museum  of  Ethnology  and 
Natural  History,  Academy  of  Sciences,  Mission  Dolores, 
Presidio,  United  States  Mint,  and  other  institutions  of 
educational  or  historical  importance,  in  order  that  students 
might  have  easy  and  ready  access  to  them.  Supplementary 
to  the  Art  courses:  (1)  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  generously 
opened  his  art  galleries  to  students  on  two  Saturdays. 
These  occasions  were  well  managed  by  the  Art  Association 
of  the  University.  (2)  Mr.  Edward  Deakin,  the  painter 
of  California  missions,  received  students  in  his  studio  one 
day  each  week.  (3)  And  a  similar  privilege  was  extended 
by  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.  (4)  Messrs.  Paul 
Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard  arranged  for  the  students  an 
exhibition  of  rare  books  and  objets  iVart. 

Extra  lectures,  some  open  to  the  public,  some  to  the 
general  body  of  students,  were  given  by  several  members  of 
the  faculty.  Special  thanks  in  this  connection  are  due 
Professor  Royce,  Professor  Scott,  and  Dr.  Soldan.  A 
feature  of  the  Summer  Session  much  appreciated  was  the 
so-called  "Walks  and  Talks" — a  series  of  walks  in  the 
Experimental  Gardens  and  other  parts  of  the  Campus  with 
informal  talks  on  plants  and  trees  by  Professor  E.  J. 
Wickson  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Davy. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  added  much  by 
their  work  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Summer  Session.  Their 
aid  is  all  the  more  appreciated  because  this  season  the 
associations  were  short  of  funds  and  short  of  assistants. 

Good  facilities  in  athletic  training  and  recreation  were 
offered,  both  of  the  in-door  and  out-door  sort.  In  the  latter 
class  were  such  sports  as  tennis,  hand  ball,  basket  ball, 
boating,  and  field  trips.  The  last  were  especially  appre- 
ciated. Excursions  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Magee  were  made  to:  (1)  Grizzly  and  Bald  Peaks, 
(2)  Redwood  Canon,  (3)  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  Bolinas,  and 
(4)  Mt.  Diablo.  It  seems  desirable  that  such  outings 
should  be  made  a  feature  of  summer  sessions  in  the  future, 
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but  that,  unlike  the  case  this  year,  those  who  participate 
in  them  should  bear  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  leaders. 

Prominent  features  of  the  summer  session  were  the 
University  Meetings,  held  June  30,  July  11,  July  18,  and 
July  25.  The  speakers  at  the  first  were  President  Benjamin 
Ide  Wheeler  and  Professor  Josiah  Royce;  at  the  second, 
Professor  C.  C.  Plehn  and  Professor  II.  M.  Stephens; 
at  the  third,  Professor  B.  E.  Fernow  and  Professor  F.  N. 
Scott;  at  the  fourth,  Professor  W.  A.  Henry  and  Professor 
Irving  Stringham.  These  meetings  give  a  unity  and  soli- 
darity to  the  Summer  Session  which  can  hardly  be  brought 
about  in  any  other  way. 

Men  teaching  science  in  the  University  received  a  cour- 
teous invitation  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Milton,  Commander  U.  S.N., 
to  go  as  his  guests  by  the  steamer  Madrono  to  the  Farallones 
for  purposes  of  scientific  observation.  Professor  R.  A. 
Earper,  Professor  W.  J.  V.  Osterhout,  and  Dr.  F.  W. 
Bancroft  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  valuable 
opportunity.  Through  the  generosity  of  certain  United 
States  Army  officers,  notably  General  Hughes  and  Col. 
W.  H.  Baldwin,  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  faculty, 
together  with  their  families,  were  able  to  make  a  cruise  on 
the  Bay  in  the  steamer  Slocum.  The  party  went  ashore 
and  was  hospitably  received  at  Alcatraz  Island  and  Yerba 
Buena.  At  the  latter  place  a  visit  was  made  to  the  United 
States  Naval  School  of  the  Pacific.  The  University  Club 
of  San  Francisco  gave  a  dinner,  August  1,  in  honor  of  the 
visiting  members  of  the  Summer  Session  Faculty.  The 
occasion  was  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
club  proposes  to  give  such  a  dinner  annually,  coordinately 
with  '  University  of  California  Night "  and  "  Stanford 
University  Night."  Speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Fairfax 
Wheelan,  President  of  the  Club,  Professor  Royce,  Professor 
Scott,  Professor  Henry,  Professor  C.  S.  Baldwin,  and 
Professor  Stephens.  The  Berkeley  Club  gave  a  dinner, 
August  1,  in  honor  of  its  former  member,  Professor  Royce. 
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THE  D.  0.  MILLS  EXPEDITION  TO  THE 
SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE. 


By  W.  W.  Campbell. 


The  starlike  bodies  which  we  see  in  the  sky  were  classi- 
fied by  the  ancients  as  planets  and  fixed  stars.  The  term 
fixed  star  was  unfortunate;  it  is  a  misnomer,  and  within 
the  present  generation  of  astronomers  it  has  been  com- 
pletely discarded.  The  countless  suns  of  space  are  now 
called  simply  "  the  stars . "  There  are  no  stars  whose  positions 
are  fixed,  even  though  to  the  naked  eye  they  appear  to 
occupy  the  same  points  for  hundreds,  and  in  most  cases, 
thousands  of  years.  Observations  made  with  the  Mills 
Spectrograph  of  the  Lick  Observatory  in  the  past  six  years 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  stars  are  in  reality  moving 
more  rapidly  than  our  planets. 

Motion  appears  to  be  a  universal  property  of  matter. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  first  law  of  self-preservation,  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  motion  would  lead  to  catastrophe.  If  the  satellites 
in  their  revolutions  about  our  planets,  and  the  planets  in 
their  revolutions  about  our  sun,  were  to  pause,  the  solar 
system  would  quickly  be  destroyed. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  satellites, 
and  comets  of  the  solar  system  has  been  fairly  complete 
for  many  years,  if  we  except  the  minute  unexplained  dis- 
crepancies which  exist  in  the  cases  of  Mercury  and  the 
Moon.  As  to  the  motion  of  the  distant  stars  we  know  but 
little,  though  it  must  be  said  that  no  other  problem  in  the 
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science  has  received  so  much  attention.  The  magnitude 
and  extreme  difficulty  of  this  problem  maybe  faintly  appre- 
ciated through  the  statement  that  observations  contributing 
to  its  solution  began  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  astronomical  instruments  reached  some  degree  of 
perfection,  and  have  continued  to  absorb  a  very  Large  share 
of  astronomical  resources  ever  since.  The  difficulties  of 
the  subject  are  due  to  the  stupendous  distances  of  the  stars 
from  the  observer,  to  the  relative  minuteness  of  his  base-line, 
and  to  his  inability  to  observe  their  motions  directly .  Their 
apparent  motions  are  not  their  real  motions  at  all.  Every 
observed  motion  is  a  combination  of  the  star's  real  motion 
and  of  the  observer's  motion.  The  latter  is  made  up  of 
components  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  to 
its  revolution  about  the  center  of  mass  of  itself  and  the 
Moon,  to  its  annual  revolution  around  the  Sun,  and  to  the 
motion  of  the  solar  system  as  a  whole.  The  elements  of 
the  first  three  components  have  long  been  known,  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  solar  motion  is  still  very  incomplete. 
And  before  the  effect  of  the  observer's  motion  can  be 
eliminated,  it  is  further  necessary  that  the  distance  between 
the  star  and  the  observer  be  known.  We  do  not  know  even 
the  approximate  distances  of  more;  than  thirty  stars  in  the 
whole  sky. 

Observations  of  a  star's  position  made  with  a  meridian 
circle,  and  repeated  at  long  intervals  of  time,  enable  us  to 
determine  that  angular  component  of  its  apparent  motion — 
called  its  proper  motion — which  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
observer's  line  of  sight.  But  this  is  affected  both  by  its 
distance  and  by  the  solar  motion. 

Observations  with  the  spectrograph  enable  us  to  measure 
a  star's  apparent  component  of  motion  in  the  line  of  sight, 
in  case  it  is  fairly  bright  and  its  spectrum  contains  lines 
suitable  for  measurement;  but  this  component  is  likewise 
affected  by  the  solar  motion. 

A  better  knowledge  of  the  distances  of  the  stars,  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  motion  of  the  solar 
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system,  are  now  the  most  pressing  needs  in  astronomy. 
The  latter  problem  is  being  vigorously  attacked  by 
astronomers  in  several  countries,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  but 
a  few  years  when  satisfactory  results  will  have  been  reached. 
Present  methods  of  solving  the  former  problem  are  not 
sufficient,  but  the  subject  is  now  receiving  most  careful 
consideration  from  many  investigators.  Stellar  distances 
are  so  great  that  our  instruments  seem  capable  of  measur- 
ing only  a  few  of  the  smaller  ones. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  solar  system  is  moving  toward  a 
given  point,  which  we  shall  call  the  apex,  the  proper 
motions  of  the  stars  will  in  general  appear  to  be  away  from 
the  apex,  and  toward  the  opposite  point  of  the  heavens.  I 
say  in  general,  for  the  reason  that  motions  in  all  directions 
will  continue  to  be  observed;  some  toward  the  apex,  others 
away  from  it,  some  at  right  angles,  and  others  in  various 
directions;  but  the  prevailing  tendency  will  be  away  from 
the  apex. 

By  studying  the  proper  motions  of  the  very  few  stars 
previously  determined,  Sir  William  Herschel,  more  than  a 
century  ago,  was  led  to  the  shrewd  guess  that  the  solar 
system  is  moving  in  a  straight  line  toward  a  point  within 
the  constellation  Hercules.  As  the  number  and  accuracy 
of  observations  made  with  the  meridian  circle  increased, 
from  decade  to  decade,  other  solutions  were  attempted. 
One  astronomer,  Stumpe,  recently  combined  the  observed 
proper  motions  of  three  thousand  stars  for  this  purpose. 
The  results  obtained  by  Boss,  Stumpe,  Kapteyn,  Newcomb, 
and  others,  confirm  in  a  general  way  the  correctness  of 
Herschel's  opinion.  Nevertheless,  their  individual  results 
vary  to  such  an  extent  that  an  uncertainty  of  at  least  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  exists  in  the  assigned  positions  of  the  apex. 

Herschel  was  essentially  ignorant  of  the  distances  of  the 
stars.  As  this  factor  is  a  most  vital  one  in  determining  the 
speed  of  the  solar  system  from  observed  proper  motions, 
he  assigned  very  little  weight  to  his  conclusion  that  it  is 
approximately  ten  miles  per  second.      Want  of  knowledge 
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of  the  distances  of  the  stars,  even  at  the  present  time,  has 
made  the  estimates  assigned  by  our  investigators  partake 
more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  guesses,  and  their  values 
range  all  the  way  from  five  to  thirty  miles  per  second. 

There  was  little  promise  of  attaining  better  results 
except  through  the  discovery  of  methods  quite  independent 
of  stellar  distances.  Fortunately,  the  invention  of  the  spec- 
troscope, and  the  prompt  recognition  of  its  ability  to 
measure  velocities  of  recession  and  approach,  supplied  the 
means  for  improving  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  motion. 

Although  the  stars  are  moving  in  all  directions,  being 
apparently  independent  of  one  another,  with  few  exceptions, 
yet  if  the  solar  system  is  moving  toward  a  given  point  in 
the  sky  with  a  speed  x,  the  stars  in  that  region  will  appear 
on  the  average  to  be  moving  toward  the  solar  system  with 
a  speed  x\  and  the  stars  in  the  opposite  portion  of  the  sky 
will  appear  to  be  moving  away  from  the  solar  system  with 
a  speed  x.  Conversely,  if  the  speeds  of  the  stars  distributed 
over  the  entire  sky  be  measured  with  the  spectrograph, 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  determining  by  mathe- 
matical solution  that  point  toward  which  the  solar  system 
must  be  moving  in  order  to  explain  the  excess  of  approach 
velocities  in  the  one  hemisphere,  and  the  excess  of  recession 
velocities  in  the  other. 

The  writer  undertook  to  obtain  the  observations  neces- 
sary for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  in  the  year  1895,  by 
means  of  the  powerful  spectrograph  (photographic  spectro- 
scope) presented  to  the  Lick  Observatory  by  Mr.  D.  O. 
Mills.  With  this  instrument  attached  to  the  great  telescope, 
assisted  during  the  past  five  years  by  Assistant  Astronomer 
W.  H.  Wright,  and  during  the  past  two  years  by  Dr.  H. 
M.  Reese,  we  have  measured  the  line-of-sight  velocities  of 
about  four  hundred  of  the  brighter  stars  with  great  accuracy. 
The  results  for  these  stars  were  recently  combined  in  order 
to  effect  a  preliminary  solution  of  the  solar  motion.  It  was 
found  that  the  solar  system  is  moving  approximately 
toward  the  southern  part  of  the  constellation  of  the  Lyre, 
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with  a  speed  of  twelve  and  one-half  miles  per  second.  The 
result  for  speed  is  no  doubt  very  near  the  truth,  but  there 
is  little  question  that  the  assigned  direction  of  motion  is 
capable  of  considerable  improvement.  Its  weakness  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  observations  are  not  distributed  over 
the  entire  sky.  The  stars  between  30°  South  Declination 
and  the  South  Pole  of  the  sky  are  without  representation  in 
the  solution. 

Shortly  after  taking  up  this  line  of  work,  there  appeared 
to  me  the  strong  desirability  of  organizing  an  expedition  to 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
bright  stars  in  the  region  of  the  sky  not  accessible  from  Mt. 
Hamilton.  A  favorable  opportunity  to  plan  for  such  an 
expedition  presented  itself  late  in  the  year  1900.  The 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  the  needs  of  such  an  expedition 
were  explained  in  detail  to  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  whose  earlier 
generosity  had  so  greatly  assisted  us.  His  response  to  the 
appeal  was  prompt.  He  provided  funds  to  construct  the 
apparatus  required,  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  observers,  and 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  travel. 

The  instruments,  previously  designed  in  general  by  the 
writer,  were  rapidly  planned  in  detail;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  they  might  be  constructed  in  time  for  the  Expedition 
to  sail  late  in  the  year  1901.  Unfortunate  delays,  arising 
from  the  machinists  strike  and  from  difficulties  in  con- 
structing the  optical  parts  of  the  telescope,  have  postponed 
the  departure  for  a  full  year.  But,  unlike  the  case  of  a 
solar  eclipse,  the  observations  need  not  be  made  at  any 
given  time,  and  no  harm  has  come  from  the  delay.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  expedition  may  sail  from  San  Francisco  in 
the  course  of  another  month. 

The  telescope  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  expedition 
is  a  reflector  of  the  Cassegrain  form.  It  will  be  the  largest 
reflector  in  systematic  use  at  the  present  time.  The  para- 
bolic mirror  of  silver-on-glass,  to  be  mounted  in  the  extreme 
lower  end  of  the  tube,  is  37^  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
6   inches  thick.      Its   accurately  polished   surface   is   36$ 
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inches  in  diameter.  There  is  a  5-inch  circular  aperture  in 
its  center.  Rays  of  light  from  a  star,  falling  upon  this 
mirror,  would  be  brought  to  a  focus  17£  feet  above  it;  but 
a  hyperbolic  convex  mirror,  9-4  inches  in  diameter,  is  to  be 
placed  4i  feet  inside  the  focus  just  within  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube,  to  receive  the  converging  beam  of  rays  from 
the  large  mirror  and  reflect  it  back  through  the  hole  in  the 
center.  The  rays  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  18  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  large  mirror,  exactly  on  the  slit  of  a 
powerful  spectrograph . 

The  telescope  is  mounted  equatorially  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, though  with  several  new  features  of  purely  technical 
interest.  The  spectograph  rigidly  attached  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  resembles  the  Mills  Spectrograph  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  in  theory.  In  reality,  however,  it  embodies 
many  new  departures  in  design,  suggested  by  our  expe- 
rience of  the  past  few  years.  The  telescope  will  be  covered 
by  a  steel  dome  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  The  equipment  is 
intended  to  be  first-class  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  that  it  will  prove  to  be  very  efficient. 

The  dome  and  instruments  will  be  mounted  on  one  of 
the  low  hills  near  Santiago,  Chile,  where  they  will  remain 
for  two  or  three  years. 

It  is  planned  to  measure  the  velocities  of  three  or  four 
hundred  stars  in  the  one-quarter  of  the  sky  lying  between 
30°  South  Declination  and  the  South  Pole.  The  photo- 
graps  will  be  sent  to  Mt.  Hamilton  for  measurement  and 
discussion.  It  is  expected  that  the  combination  of  the 
spectroscopic  results  obtained  at  Mt.  Hamilton  and  at 
Santiago  will  lead  to  a  very  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
perplexing  problem  of  the  motion  of  the  solar  system 
through  space. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  Chile,  as  at  Mt.  Hamilton, 
the  discoveries  of  spectroscopic  binaries,  etc.,  as  by-products 
of  the  investigation,  will  rival  in  interest  the  results  which 
comprise  the  main  purpose  of  the  work. 

After   the    instruments  are  installed  at  the  observing 
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station,  the  expedition  will  be  in  charge  of  Acting  Astron- 
omer W.  H.  Wright.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  K. 
Palmer. 

The  Government  of  Chile  has  offered  to  admit  the  instru- 
ments free  of  duty,  and  has  expressed  its  anxiety  to  further 
the  purposes  of  the  expedition  in  every  possible  manner. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  results  of  the  observations  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  University  of  California  and  to  the  generous 
donor,  as  well  as  to  the  great  problem  whose  solution  we 
are  attempting. 
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MARINE   BIOLOGY  AND  THE   MARINE   LAB- 
ORATORY AT  SAN  PEDRO. 


By  William  Emerson  Ritter. 


A  marine  biological  laboratory  has  been  maintained  at 
San  Pedro  by  the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the  University 
during  the  last  two  summers.  What  this  laboratory  has 
been  doing  dors  not  matter  much.  It  has  not  accomplished 
momentous  things,  and  the  University  community  would 
not  be  much  interested  in  the  details  of  the  tentative  work 
that  has  been  going  on.  What,  in  broad  terms,  it  wants 
to  do,  what  it  intends  to  do,  if  it  does  anything  further, 
is  the  point.  This  would  amount  to  something  and  the 
University  community  ought  to  be  interested  in  it. 

Why  are  biologists  so  fond  of  marine  laboratories  ? 
Why  do  they  so  much  like  to  study  things  that  live  in 
the  sea  ? 

Perhaps  laymen  do  not  realize  that  biologists  have  any 
special  preference  for  such  studies.  But  glance  over  the 
roster  of  the  names  of  those  illustrious  in  the  biological 
domain  and  note  who  have  won  their  distinction  wholly  or 
in  part  by  researches  in  marine  life:  Darwin,  Huxley,  both 
Agassizs,  Haeckel,  Kovalevski,  Balfour,  Loeb,  Mechne- 
koff,  Weismann,  Brooks,  Milne-Edwards,  Hertwig,  Dohrn, 
Wilson,  Driesch,  Lankester,  and  many  more  were  it  worth 
while  to  extend  the  list.  For  most  of  these  it  was  no  mere 
matter  of  circumstance,  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the 
course  of  any  active  scientific  career,  that  attention  should 
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sooner  or  later  be  directed  to  this  realm.  In  the  main  these 
men  have  appealed  to  sea  creatures  for  light  that  could  not 
be  got  elsewhere  on  large  problems  of  biology.  Glance  now 
at  some  of  the  focal  points  in  the  science  itself — at  the 
points  around  which,  as  in  all  sciences,  the  efforts  of  its 
foremost  cultivators  always  chiefly  center. 

It  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  say  that  almost  all  the  exact 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  mechanism  of  heredity,  of 
the  structure  of  reproductive  cells  and  of  the  wonderful 
processes  gone  through  by  them  during  the  initial  stages 
of  development,  has  come  in  the  first  instance  from 
sea  animals — from  the  humble  sea  urchin  more  than  from 
any  other. 

The  new  and  very  important  department  of  develop- 
mental science  known  as  "Developmental  Mechanics"  (in- 
terpreted by  one  of  its  foremost  exponents  as  "the  doctrine 
of  the  causes  of  the  origin  and  maintenance  of  organic 
forms")  has  been  built  up  almost  wholly,  but  for  the  one 
notable  exception  of  the  all-pervading  frog,  around  animals 
that  live  in  the  sea. 

Strangely  enough  it  seems  at  first,  our  deepest  insight 
into  the  fundamental  difference  between  plants  and 
animals,  and  likewise  into  the  fundamental  dependence  of 
the  latter  upon  the  former,  is  coming  from  the  infinite 
millions  of  minute  one  or  few  celled  beings  (you  may  call 
them  plants  or  animals  as  may  suit  your  whim,  and  not  be 
wrong)  that  float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Jelly  fishes  and  polyps  have  taught  us  more  than  all 
other  animals  combined  about  how  the  nervous  system  got 
a  start.  And  from  other  sea  animals,  particularly  worms, 
molluscs,  and  fishes,  has  come  most  of  what  we  know  about 
the  beginnings  of  eyes  and  ears.  Barnacles  and  sea  squirts 
have  given  us  our  most  impressive  lessons  in  down-hill 
evolution.  Creatures  that  dwell  in  the  abysmal  depths  of 
the  ocean  have  instructed  us  as  no  other  organisms  have 
on  the  ability  of  animals  to  flourish  happily  in  regions 
where,  a  priori,  it  was  believed  they  could  not  exist  at  all. 
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In  other  words,  from  these  we  have  gained  our  most  impor- 
tant lessons  on  the  range  of  conditions  to  which  living 
things  are  able  to  accommodate  themselves. 

And  why  are  sea  creatures  thus  preeminently  important 
for  philosophical  biology  .'  There  are  several  reasons. 
One  is  precisely  the  reason  why  savages  with  their  tribes 
and  elans  are  so  important  for  the  philosophical  study  of 
human  beings  and  human  society.  The  most  primitive  of 
all  animals  dwell  in  the  sea.  The  incipient  stages  of  family 
and  colonial  aggregation  among  animals  are  nearly  all 
found  among  sea  creatures.  Another  reason  is  that  by  far 
the  greatest  diversity  of  animal  forms,  so  far  as  funda- 
mental types  are  concerned,  is  found  in  the  sea.  Of  course 
this  is  of  prime  importance  for  the  investigation  of  great 
problems  of  biology.  The  more  doorways  there  are  to  a 
problem,  the  more  chances  there  are  of  getting  into  it. 
Another  reason  is  the  greater  simplicity  of  organization  of 
sea  creatures,  and  especially  of  their  ways  of  development. 
Embryological  processes  are  difficult  enough  to  follow  and 
to  understand  at  their  simplest.  In  their  maximum  of 
complexity  they  well-nigh  defy  the  efforts  of  the  student; 
so  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  get  them  first  in  their 
least  involved  and  least  complex  states.  A  final  reason  to 
be  noted  is  the  greater  ease  with  which  marine  animals,  and 
particularly  their  eggs  and  embryos,  can  be  got  at  for  study, 
and  hence  the  readiness  and  ease  with  which  they  lend 
themselves  to  experimental  investigation. 

Now  if  the  questions  be  asked,  why  the  greater  primi- 
tiveness  of  sea  creatures?  why  their  greater  diversity  of 
fundamental  types'?  why  their  greater  simplicity?  the  answer 
is  ready  at  hand,  and  is  twofold.  First,  they  are  as  a 
whole  vastly  older  racially — phylogenetically  in  the  stilted 
terms  of  the  biological  cult — than  the  animals  of  the  land 
and  the  air.  It  is  now  known  positively  that  not  only  was 
the  sea  the  original  home  of  all  animal  life,  but  that  this 
life  remained  in  its  original  home  for  countless  ages  before 
it  began  its  migrations  to  the  land.      Second,  the  condi- 
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tions  of  life  in  the  sea  have  ever  been  and  still  are  much 
more  constant,  and  in  general  easier,  than  upon  the  land; 
consequently  evolution  has  been  much  slower  in  the  sea; 
much  less  change  has  been  wrought  there  than  on  the 
land  upon  the  fundamental  types  of  organization.  There 
has  been  less  covering  up  and  obscuration  through  modi- 
fication of  foundation  plans.  Exegesis  of  the  evolutionary 
record  of  sea  creatures  is  accordingly  much  easier  than  that 
of  land  creatures.  This  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  establish 
the  point  that  facilities  for  prosecuting  researches  at  the 
seaside  are  of  supreme  importance  for  biological  science. 

This  being  so,  the  question,  Ought  California  biologists 
to  have  such  laboratories'?  would  not  be  in  order.  To 
be  given  great  opportunities  by  nature  and  to  make  no 
effort  to  use  them  is  always  an  unpardonable  offense 
against  the  powers  of  light  and  progress.  The  only 
questions  are:  What  sort  of  laboratory  should  we  have? 
What  should  be  its  special  aims  1 

Researches  in  the  life  of  the  sea  have  been  prosecuted 
widely  and  with  great  energy  in  recent  years.  We  have 
learned  much,  very  much,  from  them.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  thing  we  have  learned,  however,  is  what  to  do 
next.  Now  it  is  exactly  the  thing  that  should  be  done  next 
that  we  here  in  California  are,  by  the  grace  of  a  beneficent 
Providence,  specially  commissioned  to  do.  Detailed,  com- 
prehensive, continuous  and  long-continued  observation  and 
experiment — these  are  the  two  golden  keys  that  will  let  us 
farthest  into  the  mighty  arcana  of  the  life  of  the  sea. 

Who  that  is  accustomed  to  the  sea  can  fail  to  recognize 
that  an  ocean  like  that  off  Southern  California,  where  icy 
tempests  never  rage,  and  where  torrid  heat  never  enervates, 
must  be  exactly  the  sort  of  an  ocean  where  observations  and 
experiments  of  the  kind  specified  could  best  be  carried  on. 

First  of  all,  future  marine  biological  research  must 
rest  on  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sea  itself.  This  is 
the  milieu  of  marine  animals;  and  the  veriest  tyro  in 
evolution    well  knows  that  an  animal  without   an   envir- 
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onment  is  as  little  to  be  conceived  as  are  oranges  with- 
out orange  trees.  The  depth  of  the  water;  the  cur- 
rents flowing  through  it — their  direction,  their  strength, 
and  their  variableness;  the  material  and  conformation 
of  the  ocean  floor — all  these  must  be  studied.  The 
chemistry  of  the  water,  its  organic  and  inorganic  con- 
stituents, solid  and  gaseous,  must  be  accurately  known,  as 
also  the  temperature  of  the  water — and  the  variations  of  all 
these  for  differenl  localities,  and  in  the  same  localities  for 
different  depths,  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  different 
times  of  the  day.  The  depth  of  penetration  of  sunlight  into 
the  wTater,  and  the  effect  of  it  and  its  absence,  direct  and 
indirect,  on  organisms  must  be  investigated. 

So  the  future  marine  station,  particularly  the  California 
station — must  be  planned  for  chemical,  physical,  and 
hydrographic  as  well  as  for  strictly  biological  research.  It 
must  have  boats  fitted  with  a  great  variety  of  apparatus. 
For  the  all-important  experimental  researches  it  must  have 
aquaria  that  will  reproduce  in  miniature  and  in  a  form  easy 
to  control  the  conditions  of  nature  as  far  as  possible.  And 
over  all,  of  course,  then'  must  be  men.  The  work  must  go 
on  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  every  day  of  the  year. 

It  would  be  wholly  useless  to  attempt  to  particularize 
here  the  biological  problems  that  should  at  once  engage 
the  efforts  at  our  station.  One  group  of  problems  is, 
however,  of  such  peculiar  importance  and  appropriate- 
ness for  us  that  I  allude  to  it.  It  is  that  of  the  relation  of 
organisms  that  inhabit  the  shallow  waters  along  shore, 
and  the  surface  layers  of  the  open  sea — organisms,  conse- 
quently, subject  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
and  solar  heat  and  light, — to  the  animals  that  dwell  in  the 
profound  depths,  wholly  shut  off  from  the  influences  above 
mentioned.  Why  have  these  animals  left  their  ancient 
surroundings,  so  normal  and  benign  to  their  natures,  and 
sought  regions  so  abnormal,  so  seemingly  hostile,  that  we 
should  have  pronounced — and  indeed  science  actually  did 
pronounce — them  a  priori  incapable  of  supporting  animal 
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life?  The  great  pressure,  the  absolute  and  eternal  dark- 
ness, the  supposed  absence  of  available  oxygen,  and  of  food 
supply,  seemed  sufficient  grounds  until  the  facts  actually 
proved  the  contrary  for  denying  that  life  of  any  sort  could 
exist  in  the  abysmal  depths. 

What  exactly  have  been  the  steps  in  these  migrations, 
what  their  causes?  Shall  we  accept  as  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion the  idea  of  pressure  from  the  "struggle  for  existence?" 
No,  this  is  too  general,  too  vague  to  satisfy.  Physical  and 
chemical  actions  and  physiological  reactions  of  a  wonderful 
nature  have  been  going  on  here.  Upon  these  processes  the 
struggle  for  existence  hypothesis  throws  no  light. 

Two  circumstances  make  an  attack  upon  this  particular 
group  of  problems  here  on  the  California  coast  especially 
promising  of  results.  They  are,  first,  the  uniquely 
favoring  climatic  conditions,  above  referred  to,  that  will 
render  possible  the  essential  continuous  observation  and 
experiment.  The  second  is  the  fact  that  our  coast  at  so 
many  points  drops  off  abruptly  to  the  profound  oceanic 
depths.  Six  miles  off  San  Pedro,  for  example,  we  plunge 
down  to  a  depth  of  500  fathoms;  and  45  miles  off,  to  a 
depth  of  2,000  fathoms.  At  most  places  on  our  Atlantic 
coast  50  miles  are  required  to  reach  the  first  depth  and  100 
miles  to  reach  the  second,  while  nowhere  about  the  British 
islands  can  500  fathoms  be  reached  short  of  from  100  to 
200  miles  from  shore.  The  whole  North  Sea  and  English 
channel  are  comparatively  shallow,  nowhere  more  than  200 
fathoms  in  depth. 

What  the  Lick  Observatory  is  doing  in  astronomy,  and 
what,  too,  the  College  of  Mines  is  doing  in  its  domain,  are 
not  wholly  due  to  the  men,  excellent  as  these  undoubtedly 
are,  to  whose  hands  the  conduct  and  work  of  these  depart- 
ments are  entrusted.  With  both,  the  unique  advantages  of 
position  are  being  made  to  count. 

The  endowment  in  money  by  James  Lick  and  the  Regents 
and  friends  of  the  University,  coupled  with  the  endowment 
by   nature   of   a   matchless    atmosphere  and   climate,   are 
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together  the  factors  that  are  enabling  the  Observatory  to 
achieve  splendid  results  for  science  and  win  renown  for  the 
University.  California's  natural  advantages  for  Biology, 
particularly  for  marine  Biology,  are,  I  fully  believe,  even 
more  exceptional  than  those  for  Astronomy. 

These  advantages  we  must  turn  to  account.  The  Han 
Pedro  Station  has  no  ambition  merely  to  do  again  what  has 
been  and  is  being  well  done  elsewhere.  It  would  be  unworthy 
of  one  State  and  unworthy  of  our  University  for  the  station 
to  resl  its  ambitions  at  anything  less  than  the  doing  of  that 
which  by  nature  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  do.  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts;  to  one  prophecy;  to  another  divers 
tongues;  to  another  interpretation  of  tongues;  but  the  same 
spirit.  Each  according  to  the  measure  and  kind  of  its  own 
endowment  to  the  one  great  end,  the  increase  of  man's 
knowledge  of  himself  and  the  world,  that  is  the  watchword 
with  marine  biological  stations  as  with  men. 

What  has  been  done  at  the  station  during  the  past  two 
years  lias  been  ordered  as  far  as  possible  with  the  little 
funds  available,  as  though  it  were  the  beginning  of  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

In  the  collecting  carried  on  a  year  ago  every  spot  at 
which  the  dredge  or  trawl  was  cast  was  accurately  located 
on  our  charts.  All  the  specimens  captured  were  either 
preserved,  and  are  now  in  the  University  collections, 
or  were  recorded,  so  that  we  have  the  data  for  full 
and  accurate  information  as  to  what  creatures  were  at  hand 
at  these  particular  stations  at  this  particular  time.  We  also 
learned  as  much  as  we  could,  with  our  rather  crude  instru- 
ments, about  the  condition  of  the  water  at  each  station. 

We  shall  now  be  able  to  return  at  any  future  time, 
when  we  have  the  means  for  doing  so,  to  these  identical  spots 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  the  conditions  may  then  be 
there,  and  how  much  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the 
animal  population. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  not  neglected  to  carry  on 
various  investigations  of  the  sorts  usually  prosecuted  at  such 
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laboratories.  Diverse  creatures  new  to  science  have  been 
discovered  and  described.  Additional  information  about 
imperfectly  known  animals  has  been  obtained.  Systematic 
observations  on  the  habits  of  different  animals  have  been 
made.  Experimental  studies  in  regeneration  of  animals 
have  been  carried  on.  Experimental  studies  also,  on  the 
action  of  the  heart  of  certain  humble  creatures  have  been 
prosecuted.  Various  points  in  the  embryology  of  several 
animals  have  been  investigated;  and  so  on.  Furthermore, 
formal  instruction  has  been  given  to  a  number  of  beginners 
in  biology.  And  a  number  of  teachers  in  colleges  and  high 
schools  have  increased  their  knowledge,  experience,  and 
enthusiasm  at  the  laboratory. 

And  now  as  to  the  future.  Have  our  ambitions  as  herein 
outlined  reckoned  in  any  way  with  the  prosaic  question  of 
their  possible  realization?  To  carry  on  the  investigations 
we  have  outlined  will  require  $25,000  for  building 
and  equipping  the  laboratory  and  experimental  aquaria; 
$10,000  for  a  50-ton  gasoline  launch  and  its  equip- 
ment; $5,000  a  year  for  running  the  laboratory  and 
small  vessel.  This  does  not  contemplate  any  exploration 
of  the  profound  depths  of  the  ocean.  For  this  an  outfit 
not  here  contemplated  would  have  to  be  sought.  The 
University  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  counted  on  to  contribute 
anj'thing  to  the  undertaking  from  its  own  resources.  Pity 
it  is  that  the  admission  must  be  made.  But  it  is  so.  This 
is  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the  University  finds 
itself:  While  fully  recognizing  that  the  only  way  it  can 
become  a  university  in  the  highest  sense  and  can  obtain  a 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  universities,  is  through 
research,  it  has  nothing  to  devote  primarily  to  this  end. 
It  must  therefore  for  the  present  accept  the  humble  role  of 
being  little  else  than  a  good  dispenser  of  knowledge.  So 
the  funds  must  come,  if  they  come  at  all,  from  outside 
sources. 

Interested  friends  at  Los  Angeles,  foremost  among 
whom  are  Mr.  H.  W.  O'Melveny,  of  the   class  of  1879, 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Graves,  Mr.  Jacob  Barueh,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Balch, 
are  making  heroic  efforts  to  secure  in  that  community  the 
money  necessary  for  the  laboratory  and  its  equipment.  For 
the  rest,  like  Elijah  of  old,  we  "stand  before  the  Lord," 
hungry  but  full  of  trust,  and  therefore  expecting  the  ravens 
laden  with  bread  and  meat  to  appear  at  any  moment. 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  BERKELEY. 


By  Armin  O.  Leuschner. 


A  little  more  than  fifteen  years  ago  regular  meteor- 
ological observations  were  begun  at  the  Students'  Observa- 
tory at  Berkeley  under  Professor  Frank  Soule.  The 
Observatory  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  standard  barometers 
and  thermometers  and  a  rain-gauge,  and  daily  observa- 
tions of  the  weather  are  made  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  for  voluntary 
observers.  Mr.  Maddrill  of  the  Students'  Observatory  has, 
under  my  direction,  compiled  the  following  synopsis  of  the 
observations  from  1887  July  1,  to  1902  June  30.  A  ten- 
year  synopsis  embodying  the  results  of  the  observations 
from  1887  July  1  to  1897  June  30  was  published  in  1898. 

Temperature. — Experience  has  shown  that  the  average 
temperature  of  a  day  corresponds  closely  to  the  average  of 
the  temperature  observed  at  8:00  a.m.,  and  8:00  p.m.,  and 
this  average  is  called  the  mean  daily  temperature.  The 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  are  observed  daily  by 
means  of  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  thermometer. 

The  highest  temperature  during  the  fifteen  years  was 
101?0,  on  June  29,  1891;  the  lowest  was  24?9,  on  January 
14,  1888.  The  mean  highest  temperature  per  year — i.e., 
the  average  of  the  highest  temperatures  observed  in  each  of 
the  fifteen  years — is  91?3,  while  the  mean  lowest  tempera- 
ture is  32?1.  In  an  average  year,  therefore,  we  may  expect 
91°  in  the  shade  on  the  hottest  day,  and  32°  on  the  coldest 
day,  or  a  range  during  the  year  of  59? 
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In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  weather  conditions  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  fifteen-year  averages  have  been 
drawn  for  each  month,  and  are  given  in  the  following  table. 
The  average  of  the  mean  daily  temperatures  of  a  month  we 
may  call  the  mean  monthly  temperature,  or  the  mean  daily 
temperature  for  the  month.  The  fifteen-year  averages  for 
each  month  of  the  year  of  these  mean  daily  temperatures 
are  given  in  the  first  horizontal  line  of  the  temperature 
tablt — e.g.,  the  mean  temperature  for  July  is  59?2. 

The  general  mean  temperature  is  54?2. 

The  fifteen-year  means  of  the  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
perature during  the  whole  month  are  given  in  the  second 
and  third  lines.  Thus,  for  July,  the  mean  monthly  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperatures  are  83?5  and  49?7.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  lines  contain  the  mean  daily  maximum  and 
mean  daily  minimum  temperatures  during  the  fifteen  years 
for  each  month.  For  example,  for  July,  the  mean  daily 
maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  are  70?3  and  53?6; 
and  the  difference, — 16?7, — indicates  the  average  variation 
of  temperature  to  be  expected  during  a  day  in  July.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  lines  give  the  fifteen-year  means  of  the 
greatest  and  hast  daily  variation  for  each  month. 

Atmospheric  Pressure. — The  highest  barometer  reading 
during  the  fifteen  years  was  30.637  inches,  1898  December 
24,  at  8:00  A.M.,  the  lowest,  29.196  inches,  1891  February 
22,  at  9:00  p.m.*  The  means  given  in  the  pressure  table 
were  derived  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  temperature 
table.  Thus  the  mean  daily  atmospheric  pressure  for  July 
is  29.950  (sea  level). 

The  general  mean  atmospheric  pressure  is  30.021. 

Relative  Humidity  of  the  Air. — If  the  humidity  of  the 
air  at  saturation  is  taken  as  100  per  cent.,  the  average 
humidity  for  the  fifteen  years  is  found  to  be  84.0  per  cent. 
The  first  horizontal  line  of  the  table  gives  the  average 
for  a  normal  day  of  each  month,  etc.  The  humidity  fre- 
quently reaches  the   maximum,  100  per  cent.,  and  rarely 

•Formerly  observations  were  made  at  7:00  a.m.,  2:00  and  9:00  p.m. 
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falls  below  30  per  cent.     The  lowest  point  is  reached  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  dry  north  winds  or  "northers." 

Rainfall. — The  average  annual  rainfall  is  26.77  inches. 
The  greatest  annual  rainfall,  47.37  inches,  occurred  in 
1889-90,  the  least,  14.41  inches,  in  1897-98.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  rainfall  during  the  year  is  easily  seen  from 
the  table.  The  maximum  rainfall  observed  in  twenty-four 
consecutive  hours  was  4.16  inches,  1891  February  14-15. 
Snow  rarely  falls. 

Weather  in  General. — Under  this  heading  the  days  of 
the  month  are  divided  into  three  groups,  "clear,"  "fair," 
and  "cloudy."  The  fifteen-year  means  are  given  in  the 
table.  In  addition,  the  number  of  days  on  which  fog  or 
rain  was  observed  is  separately  stated. 

Wind. — The  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  every 
month  is  given  in  the  table.  The  W.  and  S.  W.  winds  are 
usually  cool  and  damp,  and  rarely  exceed  fifteen  miles  per 
hour;  the  S.  winds  are  generally  warm  and  rainy,  the 
N.  E.  winds,  or  "northers,"  hot  and  dry,  with  an  estimated 
velocity  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  miles  per  hour.  Fierce 
and  cold  winds  generally  come  from  the  N.  W. 

An  inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  the  mean  tem- 
perature varies  but  little  during  the  year.  The  maximum 
daily  variation  of  temperature  is  comparatively  small  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  (about  19°),  indicating  a  uniform 
winter  climate.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  meteorological 
Observatory  is  too  protected  for  an  accurate  determination 
of  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures.  The  daily 
variation  for  the  average  location  in  the  town  of  Berkeley 
would  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  figures  in  the  table 
indicate.  The  difference  will  be  determined  as  soon  as  the 
Observatory  can  secure  another  set  of  instruments,  which 
will  be  set  up  in  a  more  exposed  locality.  Two-thirds  of  the 
days  in  a  month  are  usually  clear  or  fair,  the  other  third 
cloudy.  July  and  August  have  the  greatest  number  of 
foggy  days.  Rain  rarely  falls  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September. 
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ARTHUR  RODGERS. 


By  Charles  William  Slack. 


Arthur  Rodgers  was  born  August  6,  1848,  near  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  His  ancestors,  upon  the  close  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution,  removed  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of 
his  birth.  His  parents,  who  had  become  impoverished  by 
the  ravages  of  the  Civil  War,  removed  with  their  family,  in 
1864,  to  California.  Here  he  received  his  final  education, 
first  at  the  Normal  School  and  next  at  the  University. 
After  graduating  from  the  Normal  School,  he  taught  iu  the 
public  schools  for  a  time,  until  he  had  acquired  sufficient 
means  to  defray  his  expenses  at  the  University.  He  entered 
the  University  in  1870,  and  graduated  two  years  later. 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  University  course  he  studied 
law,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  was  a 
successful  practitioner  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his 
professional  career,  winning  several  cases  that  brought  him 
reputation  and  fortune,  notably  a  case  against  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco  for  damages  for  destruction  of 
property  through  the  "Sand-lot"  riots.  Owing  to  failing 
health,  he  gave  up  his  practice  for  a  time  and  spent  two 
years  in  travel,  and  in  the  study  of  the  institutions  and 
customs  of  a  number  of  countries,  notably  Japan,  China, 
Siam,  India,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Spain.  He  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  his  health  restored,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  the  law,  in  which  he  was  actively  engaged  until  his 
health  again  gave  way.       Two  of  his  most  notable  cases 
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during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were  the  Walkerly  Trust 
Case  and  the  Martin  Will  Case,  in  each  of  which  he  achieved 
a  notable  victory.  He  was  appointed  a  Regent  of  the 
University  in  1883  for  a  short  term,  and  in  1889  was 
reappointed  for  a  full  term  of  sixteen  years.  In  1895  he 
married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Montgomery.  He  died  June  24, 
1902.     His  wife  and  a  little  daughter  survive  him. 

I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rodgers  in  1883.  He  had 
just  returned  from  a  trip  around  the  world  and  had  com- 
menced again  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. His  naturally  dark  hair  and  beard  were  already  quite 
gray  and  this  gave  him  a  matured  appearance  beyond  his 
years.  He  was  tall  and  spare,  energetic  in  movement  and 
quick  in  speech.  He  had  graduated  from  the  University  in 
1872,  had  practiced  law  for  a  few  years,  and  had  already 
achieved  a  remarkable  success.  Too  close  an  application  to 
his  work  had  somewhat  affected  his  never  robust  health, 
and  he  had  been  obliged  to  seek  rest  and  recreation  in 
travel  abroad.  He  had  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  former 
labors  and  triumphs  in  good  spirits,  ready  to  begin  anew 
with  all  his  characteristic  enthusiasm.  I  became  known  to 
him  as  a  graduate  of  his  Alma  Mater  of  a  later  time  and  as 
a  student  of  his  own  profession.  We  continued  to  be 
friends  and  associates  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Shortly  after  I  first  met  him,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  appointment  as  a  Regent.  I  knew 
of  his  devotion  to  the  University,  and  I  had  learned  to 
respect  his  lofty  character  and  great  wisdom.  I  felt  certain 
that  the  University  was  also  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
fact  that,  for  the  second  time  in  its  historv,  one  of  its 
graduates  had  been  chosen  to  direct  its  affairs.  I  am  not 
quite  certain  that  the  older  Regents,  who  did  not  know  Mr. 
Rodgers,  really  welcomed  him  to  a  seat  among  them.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  they  all  recognized  him  as  a 
wise  counsellor,  and  he  soon  became  and  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  to  be  a  leader  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Board. 
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The  causes  which  contributed  in  the  largest  degree  to 
the  success  of  Mr.  Rodgers  were  his  pleasing  address,  his 
frank  manner,  his  earnest  purpose,  his  excellent  judgment 
of  men  and  affairs,  and  his  unswerving  integrity.  He  had 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  politics,  not  for  the  purpose  of  personal 
gain  or  advancement,  but  because  he  believed  it  to  be  his 
duty.  The  only  office  he  ever  held  or  would  accept  was 
that  of  Regent  of  the  University.  This  office  was  his  pride. 
Always  a  busy  man,  he  never  was  too  busy  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  interests  of  the  University,  educationally 
and  financially.  The  welfare  of  the  University  was  con- 
stantly uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  His  last  words  to  me 
were  words  of  solicitude  for  its  President,  who  had  been 
chosen  principally  through  his  instrumentality.  In  his 
death  the  University  has  lost  a  sincere  friend  and  the  State 
a  good  citizen. 
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GENERAL  W.  H.  L.  BARNES. 


By  John  Eliot  Bcdd. 


General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  took  his  seat  on  the  Board  of 
Regents  in  1889,  and  his  wide  and  varied  experience,  fine 
educational  qualifications,  splendid  eloquence,  and  sound 
judgment  made  him  an  unusually  valuable  Regent. 

He  was  practically  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Board, 
and  presided  at  the  meetings  with  dignity  and  ability;  and 
while  he  was  a  master  of  Parliamentary  Law,  he  abhorred 
red  tape,  cared  not  a  rap  for  moss-covered  precedents,  and 
his  method  of  expediting  business,  although  not  strictly  in 
accordance  with  Cushing's  Manual,  was  effective.  He 
reached  the  definite  result  quickly,  even  if  he  was  required 
to  cut  across  lots  to  do  it. 

While  oratory  is  at  a  discount  in  the  Board  meetings, 
yet  occasions  would  arise  when  General  Barnes  would 
deliver  a  characteristic  address.  He  was  an  orator  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term;  simple,  direct,  clear,  polished, 
sincere,  convincing  by  his  logic,  persuading  by  his  eloquence, 
causing  admiration  for  his  choice  and  forceful  English.  He 
was  especially  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit  and  the 
pungency  of  his  satire. 

He  was  assiduous  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
important  committees  of  the  Board  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  where  the  real  work  of  the  Regents  was  performed; 
as  Chairman  of  the  Lick  Observatory  Committee,  he 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  this  Department  of  the 
University.     This  to  him  was  a  labor  of  love,  as  he  was 
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intensely  interested  in  Astronomy,  and  possessed  a  know- 
ledge of  this  Science  which  enabled  him  to  act  in  an 
intelligent  manner. 

He  had  a  proper  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
Regent,  and  while  favoring  legitimate  supervisory  control 
of  the  affairs  of  the  University,  more  especially  in  finances, 
he  recognized  that  the  President  was  the  executive  head, 
and  gave  him  his  earnest  support. 

He  favored  securing  the  best  talent  and  equipment,  and 
advocated  liberality  in  expenditures  for  such  purpose  within 
the  income  of  the  institution. 

He  believed  in  the  expansion  of  the  University,  and  was 
quick  to  respond  to,  and  earnest  in  supporting,  all  sound 
proposals  for  its  betterment. 

It  is  difficult  to  detail  the  services  of  General  Barnes 
as  a  Regent;  suffice  to  say  that  he  gave  his  time,  his  talents, 
and  his  services  for  the  advancement  of  the  University  of 
California,  with  firm  belief  in  its  future  greatness,  and  its 
value  as  a  strong  force  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  State. 

In  his  death  his  associate  members  lose  a  most  charm- 
ing companion;  the  University,  a  faithful  and  capable 
trustee,  a  true  and  sincere  friend.  His  memory  should 
be  perpetuated  and  honored  at  Berkeley. 
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IN  MEMORIAM— FRANK  NORRIS. 

1870-190'J. 


It  is  hard  to  write  of  Frauk  Norris  as  of  one  whose 
work  is  done;  the  fact  is  hard  to  realise  and  harder 
to  accept.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  in  this  journal 
should  appear  the  tribute  we  give  to  the  dead,  for  he  was 
not  only  a  distinguished  but  a  very  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
son  of  this  University.  His  work  in  American  letters  is 
for  more  competent  hands  than  mine  to  write  of.  To  me 
he  was  always  a  very  dear  college  friend  and  it  is  out  of 
the  intimacy  of  those  years  together  that  I  can  speak,  with 
knowledge,  of  the  man  he  was  outside  of  his  books. 

Norris  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  entered  the 
freshman  class  of  the  University  in  1890.  He  was  born  in 
Chicago  and  with  the  exception  of  two  years  abroad,  he  had 
lived  for  most  of  his  life  in  San  Francisco.  His  earliest 
bent  was  toward  art.  He  spent  a  few  years  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  then  went  to  Paris 
to  study  in  Julian's  atelier.  He  learned  a  great  deal  about 
French  literature  while  in  Paris,  and  was  unconsciously 
influenced  a  good  deal  by  the  French  view  of  life — especially 
the  love  of  beauty  and  of  the  pleasant  side  of  existence. 
He  threw  himself  with  zest  into  the  study  of  mediaeval 
French  armor,  costume  and  architecture.  There  is  a  story 
of  his  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  somewhere  in  the  files  of 
'95  or  '96,  which  shows  the  result  of  this  boyish  enthusi- 
asm. But  he  never  became  an  artist,  possibly  because  he 
did  not  persevere  long  enough  to  reach  proficiency.     Quite 
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frequently  he  used  to  illustrate  his  own  earlier  stories; 
the  Blue  and  Gold  of  the  different  years  of  his  college  life 
and  later  the  Overland  Monthly  show  some  of  his  work.  It 
was  not  very  good;  his  figures  were  apt  to  be  wooden  and 
the  whole  effect  rather  amateurish.  His  purely  decorative 
work  was  more  successful,  though  often  imitative.  I  speak 
of  this  period  of  his  life  simply  to  suggest  the  influence 
which  this  artist  life  may  have  had  in  the  development  of 
his  genius. 

When  Norris  entered  college  I  doubt  if  he  had  any 
friends  here  at  all — the  years  of  art  study  had  broken  off 
the  friendships'of  the  preparatory  school.  I  remember  him  as 
a  tall  thin  man,  very  dark,  with  hair  just  beginning  to  show 
the  gray  that  was  afterward  so  characteristic,  his  fashion  of 
wearing  a  small  moustache  and  side-whiskers  giving  him  a 
rather  foreign  appearance  that  only  wore  away  with  longer 
acquaintance.  He  was  slow  in  making  friends  at  this  time, 
strangely  enough,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  men 
I  ever  met.  When  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  term  he 
was  named  as  one  of  the  Bourdou  speakers,  there  was  some 
criticism  of  the  freshman  president  for  putting  in  an 
unknown  man.  Norris  never  had  an  opportunity  to  justify 
his  selection;  the  sophomore  class  abducted  him  three  days 
before  the  celebration  and  kept  him  in  Oakland  till  it  was 
finished.  Soon  afterward  he  was  asked  to  join  the  Phi 
Gamma  Delta  fraternity,  and  no  man  has  ever  shown  so 
ready  an  appreciation  of  this  offer  of  friendship  from  his 
fellows  or  given  in  return  such  wealth  of  comradeship. 

Of  Norris 's  work  as  a  student  there  is  little  to  be 
written,  of  his  student  life  a  great  deal.  Some  college 
president  has  said  that  a  good  part  of  education  is  in  rub- 
bing against  the  walls  of  a  great  university.  Frank 
Norris 's  university  education  was  mostly  of  this  kind.  He 
hated  study  of  the  methodical  sort  and  employed  everv 
means  to  avoid  it.  It  may  be  a  disappointment  to  classical 
scholars  who  have  noted  the  effectiveness  with  which  in 
The    Octopus   he   uses    the  device    so   familiar   in    Homer 
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and  Virgil  of  reit nation  of  descriptive  phrases,  to  learn 
that  he  knew  no  Greek  and  had  his  friends  help  him  with 
his  Latin  which  he  hated  heartily.  He  always  passed  by  a 
scratch.  It  is  jnst  to  say  that  his  preparation  had  been 
poor.  He  liked  history  and  I  believe  did  good  work  in 
English  literature.  Minto  and  the  prose  composition  of 
the  freshman  course  in  English  were  an  abomination  to  him. 
In  French  he  must  have  taken  every  course  that  the  Uni- 
versity offered,  partly  because  he  liked  the  literature  and 
the  genial  professor  who  taught  it,  but  not  a  little  because 
preparation  of  recitations  was  to  him  unnecessary.  He 
took  no  philosophy  or  science,  except  the  two  courses  of 
Professor  Joseph  LeConte  and  those  only  for  love  of  the 
man.  Mathematics  was  his  MU  noire.  As  every  examina- 
tion approached  he  employed  a  competent  tutor  with  a  view 
of  clearing  away  his  entrance  mathematics,  but  failed  time 
after  time.  He  never  attained  regular  standing  and  never 
graduated.  I  remember  once  finding  him  in  his  room  work- 
ing hard  and  in  greal  distress  of  mind,  in  preparation  for 
an  examination  in  algebra.  His  rather  heroic  method  was 
to  learn  by  heart  the  various  demonstrations  of  the  text; 
he  simply  refused  alt  (-get  her  to  exert  his  mind  to  reason  it 
out . 

In  everything  that  went  to  make  up  student  life  outside 
of  class-rooms,  he  found  a  keen  delight.  To  him  who  was 
always  seeking  for  real  life,  this  and  not  study  was  the  real 
life  par  excellence  of  the  college  period,  which  he  would  not 
live  again;  and  so  he  lived  it  with  all  his  might.  He  was 
always  ready  for  any  college  prank  or  celebration  and  never 
missed  a  rush  or  a  football  game.  Indeed  he  was  an 
enthusiastic  spectator  of  a  game  on  the  campus  only  a  week 
before  his  death.  His  greatest  joy  in  college,  however,  was 
in  the  club  life  of  his  faaternity.  He  was  an  ideal  club 
man;  he  had  the  social  gift  beyond  any  man  I  have  known. 
And  all  the  time  he  was  storing  up  material  for  his  later 
work.  The  character  of  Annixter  in  The  Octopus  in  the 
early  part  of  its  development  is  one  of  his  club  friends  to 
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the  life,  and  many  of  the  incidents  in  his  books  actually 
happened  within  the  walls  of  the  fraternity  house. 

With  all  his  distaste  for  the  grind  of  hard  study,  how- 
ever, he  was  anything  but  an  idler.  He  read  a  great  deal. 
It  was  then,  I  think,  that  the  influence  of  Zola  began  to 
exert  itself.  He  read  much,  always  of  course  in  the  original, 
and  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  French  realist, 
refusing  even  to  consider  apology  necessary  for  his  frequent 
grossness.  It  is  only  in  his  later  work,  however,  that  Zola's 
influence  can  be  seen.  Norris  scribbled  quite  a  bit  while  in 
college  for  the  college  papers,  and  occasionally  for  the 
Argonaut.  I  doubt  if  he  wrote  anything  of  particular 
merit  at  that  time — it  was  a  time  of  whimsies  when  he  would 
write  his  name  with  a  "y,"  and  of  very  evident  imitation  of 
Richard  Harding  Davis  and  of  Kipling,  in  the  order  named. 
Exception  should  be  made  of  his  Junior  Day  farce,  which 
showed  effective  handling  of  humorous  situations,  and 
especially  of  Yvernelle,  his  first  ambitious  work.  Yvernelle 
was  a  long  poem  of  mediaeval  love  and  chivalry  in  the  style 
of  Walter  Scott,  which  was  brought  out  in  holiday  form  by 
Lippincott  in  1892.  It  was  the  work,  I  think,  of  his  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  To  his  friends  it  always  seemed 
a  great  book,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  it  had  only 
a  passing  interest  for  the  literary  world,  a  circumstance 
which,  let  us  hope,  merely  points  to  the  obsolescence  of  its 
literary  form. 

I  cannot  now  remember  whether  Norris  had  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  follow  literature  until  after  he  left  Berkeley 
in  1894.  The  succeeding  year  at  Harvard,  however,  was 
given  to  earnest  work  with  this  purpose  directly  in  view. 
He  often  spoke  of  the  value  of  that  year  in  teaching  him 
the  technique  of  his  art. 

What  follows  of  his  career  is  more  or  less  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  He  went  to  South  Africa  in  1895  as 
a  correspondent.  After  his  return  to  San  Francisco  in  '96 
he  began  a  literary  apprenticeship  of  two  years  on  The 
Wave,  a  San  Francisco  weekly  that  has  since  suspended 
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publication.  He  wrote  many  short  stories,  some  of  remark- 
able power.  Blix  and  A  Man's  Woman  are  of  this  period. 
Moran  of  the  Lady  Leity,  a  vigorous  sea-story,  attracted  the 
attention  of  certain  New  York  publishers  and  through  them 
Norris  was  sent  to  Cuba  as  a  correspondent  during  the 
operations  around  Santiago.  Then  began  a  connection  with 
the  New  York  house  that  was  but  recently  terminated. 
Hitherto  he  had  only  been  learning  his  art  and  trying  his 
powers,  "  Hying  kites,"  as  he  expressed  it.  McTeague, 
which  appeared  in  March,  1899,  was  his  first  work  of  note 
and  established  his  reputation  at  once  as  a  novelist  of  the 
first  rank.  Its  fidelity  to  detail  and  tremendous  force  are 
reproduced  in  Tin  Octopus,  his  last  published  work,  which 
shows,  however,  a  greater  refinement  of  style  and  an  absence 
of  the  grossness  often  present  in  the  earlier  work. 

A  word  with  regard  to  his  methods  of  work  may  be  of 
interest.  He  was  always  gathering  material  and  jotting 
down  ideas  in  a  little  note  book.  In  working  up  a  theme, 
he  made  it  a  rule  to  get  his  impressions  at  first  hand.  In 
preparation  for  The  Octopus  he  spent  several  weeks  on 
Gaston  Ashe's  ranch  in  Monterey  county.  He  interviewed 
C.  P.  Huntington,  and  the  pen-picture  of  Shelgrim  is  the 
result.  When  his  material  was  gathered,  he  worked  con- 
tinuously till  his  task  was  done.  It  wTas  as  if  he  wTere  under 
the  whip.  An  incident  of  a  week  I  spent  with  him  in  New 
York  in  the  holiday  season  of  1899  will  illustrate  this.  We 
had  spent  the  evening  at  the  theatre  and  had  supper  after- 
wards and  then  a  long  chat  till  after  midnight  in  his  big 
bare  room  on  Washington  Square.  About  two  I  retired, 
but  Norris,  to  my  surprise,  sat  down  at  his  table  and  wrote 
for  another  hour  on  McTeague,  which  was  then  literally 
seething  in  his  brain.  He  said  he  had  to  get  his  ideas  on 
paper. 

I  have  made  no  effort  to  give  a  critical  estimate  of  Frank 
Norris' s  work — that  is  for  other  pens.  The  purpose  of  this 
hurriedly  prepared  article  has  been  to  tell  some  things  that 
only  personal  acquaintance  would  reveal.     It  is  impossible 
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to  give  more  than  a  faint  idea  of  the  personality  of  the  man 
as  his  friends  knew  him.  A  surpassing  personal  charm,  a 
ready  wit,  and  a  capacity  for  finding  the  joy  of  life — all 
these  were  his  in  full  measure.  He  was  always  the  same  to 
his  friends ;  he  never  used  people  as  a  means  of  advancing 
himself,  and  he  never  truckled  or  toadied  to  the  powerful. 
He  was  simple  and  unaffected  and  always  sincere  to  his 
friends  and  enemies  alike,  a  strong  friend  and  an  open 
enemy.  His  death  removes  from  American  letters  the  most 
promising  personality  of  recent  years,  and  from  among 
those  who  loved  him  a  true  friend  and  an  "acquaintance 

tned"  H.  M.  Wright,  '94. 
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By  Victor  Henderson. 


The  bursting  point  has  wellnigh  been  reached  in  the 
pressure  of  expanding  numbers  upon  the  meager  building 
equipment  of  the  University.  This  year's  intrants,  817  in 
all,  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  the  freshmen  of  four 
years  ago.  The  total  number  of  students  now  enrolled  in 
the  colleges  at  Berkeley,  2483,  is  larger  by  one-fourth  than 
at  this  time  two  years  ago. 

This  continued  expansion  at  the  rate  of  about  124  per 
cent,  a  year  is  the  more  surprising  because  admission  has 
this  fall  been  rendered  more  difficult  than  ever  before.  The 
class  of  limited  students  has  been  almost  eliminated.  The 
number  of  special  students  has  been  severely  restricted. 
This  year  for  the  first  time  a  tuition  fee  of  ten  dollars  a 
term  has  been  required  of  all  students  from  states  other  than 
California.  These  limiting  factors  seem  to  have  been  offset 
by  a  notable  rise  in  thoroughness  of  preparation  as  evi- 
denced by  the  records  offered  by  candidates  of  work  done  in 
the  secondary  schools. 

This  year  the  lecture-room  and  laboratory  accommoda- 
tions have  been  so  far  exceeded  by  the  demand  that  it  has  been 
literally  impossible  to  find  upon  the  campus  a  place  for  all 
the  classes  set  for  certain  hours.  As  a  temporary  expedient 
rooms  were  rented  in  Stiles  Hall,  a  building  not  on  the 
campus,  whose  ownership  is  vested  not  in  the  University 
but  in  an  independent  Board  of  Trustees.     Here  Professor 
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Winans  meets  his  classes  in  public  speaking;  here,  too,  Pro- 
fessor Stephens  conducts  his  freshman  course  in  English 
History  with  its  two  hundred  and  seventy  students,  and 
Professor  Setchell,  his  course  in  elementary  botany  with 
its  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  students.  There  is  no 
lecture  room  on  the  campus  large  enough  to  hold  these 
classes. 

Tables  in  the  open  air  of  a  court  of  the  Chemistry  Build- 
ing have  been  the  only  accommodations  possible  for  a 
number  of  laboratory  students.  Several  lecture  classes  in 
chemistry  have  made  it  a  custom  to  sit  on  the  porch  and  the 
stone  steps  at  the  northwest  entrance  of  the  Chemistry 
Building,  rather  than  crowd  into  an  insufficient  lecture 
room. 

A  small  addition  to  the  Chemistry  Building  is  now 
building  to  relieve  the  congestion  and  to  afford  a  lab- 
oratory for  the  work  in  physical  chemistry  which  is  to  be 
organized  in  January  by  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Cottrell  of  the 
class  of  '97.  Dr.  Cottrell  has  just  taken  his  doctor's  degree 
in  Leipzig,  after  completing  an  investigation  which  won  the 
heartiest  praises  of  Professor  Van't  Hoff  and  Professor 
Ostwald,  the  former  declaring  its  author  the  most  brilliant 
American  student  who  had  ever  come  under  his  instruction. 

The  fine  stone  President's  House,  which  is  rising  on  a 
knoll  at  the  northern  side  of  the  University  grounds,  will 
be  finished  off  into  seminar  rooms  as  a  measure  of  relief. 
Here  will  be  housed  a  few  of  those  departments  whose 
seminar  libraries  are  of  so  technical  a  character  that  they 
can  be  withdrawn  from  the  main  Library  Building  without 
inconvenience  to  those  not  members  of  the  seminar.  Similar 
seminar  rooms  are  to  be  provided  in  a  temporary  addition 
to  the  Library,  of  corrugated  iron,  for  the  use  of  other 
departments  in  which  graduate  work  is  emphasized,  but 
whose  books  are  of  more  or  less  general  interest.  This  new 
equipment,  though  an  unavoidable  temporary  blemish  to 
the  campus,  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  University  work. 

The   rising  tide  of   books  in    the   University  Library, 
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which  has  flooded  every  nook  and  corner  of  garret  and 
basement,  will  soon  overflow  into  a  new  stack-room  which 
is  being  added  at  the  rear  of  the  circular  portion  of  the 
present  building. 

The  building  of  patch-work  additions  serves  only  to 
relieve  for  the  moment  the  most  crying  needs.  Only  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings  can  provide  adequate  facil- 
ities for  the  necessities  and  duties  of  the  University. 

THE  HEARST  MIXING  BUILDING. 

The  great  excavation  for  the  half-million  dollar  Mining 
Building,  which  Mrs.  Hearst  is  erecting  as  a  memorial  to 
Senator  Hearst,  is  a  welcome  earnest  of  what  is  to  be. 

The  corner-stone  will  be  laid  in  November  with  simple 
and  impressive  ceremonies.  There  will  be  an  academic 
procession,  hooded  and  gowned.  Choral  and  orchestral 
music  will  be  provided  by  the  students.  The  men  of  the 
College  of  Mining  will  march  in  their  laboratory  uniforms, — 
blue  jumpers  and  overalls,  and  miner's  caps. 

Already  the  excavation  has  been  completed,  covering 
an  area  of  181  by  227  feet,  and  the  concrete  foundations 
laid,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  steel  frame-work 
will  begin  to  rise.  The  building  will  be  of  granite  from  the 
quarries  at  Raymond,  California.  The  stone  is  of  great 
beauty  and  strength.  The  general  plan,  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  John  Galen  Howard,  Supervising  Architect  of  the 
University,  is  that  of  a  gridiron,  with  four  interior  courts 
to  give  light  and  air.  "The  exterior  treatment,"  to  quote 
Mr.  Howard's  own  words,  "is  of  an  extremely  simple, 
dignified  character,  based  upon  the  classic  tradition,  but 
strongly  influenced  by  the  naif  and  charming  work  of  the 
Spanish  Fathers  in  this  land,  and  like  that  work  depending 
largely  for  its  effect  upon  the  careful  proportioning  of  its 
voids  and  solids  and  upon  its  low  roofs  of  heavy  terra  cotta 
tile  overhanging  broad  unornamented  surfaces  of  wall." 

The  building  will  be  adequate  for  all  needs  of  the 
department  for  decades  to  come.    It  is  so  planned,  however 
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that  it  can  be  indefinitely  enlarged  without  sacrifice  of 
symmetry  or  beauty.  Moreover,  the  greatest  elasticity  will 
mark  the  interior  plan.  The  frame  work  is  of  steel,  the 
floors  are  wholly  independent  of  the  interior  walls,  and 
flues  for  furnaces,  hoods,  heating,  and  ventilation  are  pro- 
vided in  large  number.  In  consequence  any  desired  redis- 
tribution of  space  can  be  effected  with  a  minimum  of 
inconvenience  and  cost. 

The  chief  entrance,  in  the  center  of  the  south  fagade, 
opens  into  the  Memorial  Vestibule  and  Museum,  a  lofty 
room,  measuring  forty  by  eighty-eight  feet,  rising  through 
three  stories,  and  surrounded  by  balconies  at  the  level  of 
the  second  and  third  floors.  Light  will  come  from  three 
arched  windows,  seventeen  feet  broad  b}r  twenty-eight  feet 
high,  on  the  southern  side,  and  from  three  circular  domes, 
fifty  feet  above  the  floor.  The  room  will  be  paved  with 
marble  and  finished  in  buff  pressed  brick. 

The  administrative  department,  with  public  and  private 
offices  for  the  Dean,  a  reception  room  for  visitors,  and  a 
room  for  records,  will  open  at  the  west  of  the  Memorial 
Vestibule.  On  the  east  will  be  a  lecture  room,  and  an  office 
for  the  curator  of  the  museum.  At  the  north  will  rise 
marble  stairways,  in  double  flights,  leading  to  right  and 
left. 

The  general  mining  laboratory  will  open  on  the  central 
axis,  opposite  the  main  entrance.  It  will  be  virtually  a 
great  central  court,  forty-six  by  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet,  open  to  the  roof  and  lighted  from  above.  A  traveling 
crane  will  provide  for  the  moving  of  heavy  mining  machin- 
ery. Broad  galleries  at  the  height  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  will  serve  as  corridors  and  as  vantage  points  for 
viewing  mining  operations. 

In  the  east  wing  there  will  be  metallurgical  laboratories 
for  juniors  and  seniors,  in  the  west  wing  research  labora- 
tories, and  in  the  central  northern  portion  of  the  building  a 
dry-crushing  tower,  three  stories  high.  The  tower  will  be 
flanked  by  two  rooms,  forty  by  sixty-two  feet,  one  to  be 
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used  as  a  smelting  room  for  copper  and  lead,  the  other  for 
a  gold  and  silver  mill.  On  the  second  floor,  opening  from 
the  gallery  of  the  Memorial  Vestibule,  will  be  two  lecture 
rooms,  one  forty  b>'  forty-two  feet,  the  other  twenty-four 
by  forty-two,  and  a  private  study  and  drafting  room  for  the 
Dean.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  a  library  and  stock-room, 
and  attic  rooms  for  drafting,  photographic  work  and  other 
purposes.  Adjoining  each  lecture-room  or  laboratory  will 
be  a  private  study  for  the  instructor. 

In  the  basement  there  will  be  two  large  locker-rooms, 
each  provided  with  shower-baths;  forge  rooms,  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  a  carpenter's  shop,  store-rooms  and 
janitor's  quarters. 

An   analysis  of  the  motives  expressed    in  the    Mining 

Building  is  given  by  Mi-.  Howard  in  the  October  number  of 

the   University  of  California  Magazine.     It  is  in  part  as 

follows : 

The  aim  has  been  to  give  expression  to  the  character  of  a  College 
of  Mining  Engineering  as  distinguished  from  one  of  Art,  Letters,  or  of 
Natural  Science.  The  expression  of  belles-lettres  in  architecture 
demands  a  more  purely  classic  character  than  that  of  scientific  studies. 
Such  a  building  as  a  library,  for  instance,  may  without  inconsistency 
rejoice  in  all  the  sumptuous  glories  of  Roman  architecture  orthe  Renais- 
sance ;  the  tradition  of  tin'  world  leads  one  naturally  enough  in  this  direc- 
tion. But  the  arch itert  conceives  that  such  delicate  and  highly  organized 
motives  find  little  place  in  a  Mining  Building,  which  demands  a  treat- 
ment, while  no  less  beautiful,  much  more  primitive,  less  elaborately 
developed  in  the  matter  of  detail,  less  influenced  by  the  extreme 
classic  tradition  either  as  a  canon  of  proportion  or  as  an  architectonic 
schema.  The  profession  of  mining  has  to  do  with  the  very  body  and 
bone  of  the  earth;  its  process  is  a  ruthless  assault  upon  the  bowels  of 
the  world,  a  contest  with  the  crudest  and  most  rudimentary  forces. 
There  is  about  it  something  essentially  elementary,  something  prim- 
ordial ;  and  its  expression  in  architecture  must,  to  be  true,  have 
something  of  the  rude,  the  Cyclopean.  The  emotion  roused  must  be 
a  sense  of  power,  rather  than  of  grace.  Even  the  scale  of  materials, 
the  blocks  of  stone  of  which  the  walls  are  built,  should  be  bolder  and 
more  strongly  masculine  than  that  of  any  other  structure  likely  to 
find  a  place  in  a  great  University.  To  produce  a  design  for  a  Mining 
Building  which  shall  in  all  sincerity  express  its  purpose  and  at  the 
same  time  shall  harmonize  with  future  buildings  quite  as  sincere  in 
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the  expression  of  their  purposes — purposes  in  almost  every  case  of 
greater  amenity — this  has  been  the  aim  of  the  architect  in  approaching 
his  task  in  its  artistic  phase.  If  in  its  treatment  he  shall  have 
secured  a  true  outward  and  visible  expression  of  the  inward  and 
spiritiial  organism  of  the  building,  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  shall 
have  succeeded  in  throwing  over  it  a  degree  of  charm  which  shall 
make  it  seem  a  kind,  bluff  brother  amid  a  bevy  of  lovely  sisters,  he 
will  feel  that  his  efforts  have  not  been  wholly  in  vain. 

THE  SATHER  GATEWAY. 

Two  other  permanent  improvements  are  to  be  put 
through  at  once, — the  erection  of  the  Sather  Gateway,  and 
the  equipment  of  an  open-air  auditorium,  by  Mr.  William 
R.  Hearst. 

Thanks  to  Mrs.  Sather's  gift  of  $10,000,  an  arched 
stone  bridge  will  be  thrown  across  Strawberry  Creek  at  the 
Telegraph  avenue  entrance  to  the  University  grounds,  and 
a  monumental  gateway  built  of  stone  and  bronze.  Thus 
will  be  created  an  entrance  worthy  of  the  future,  a  gate- 
way as  full  of  promise  as  the  magician's  portal  in  "The 
Alhambra." 

THE    HEARST    AMPHITHEATRE. 

Mr.  Hearst's  gift  provides  for  the  equipment  of  "Ben 
Weed's  Amphitheatre"  as  an  auditorium  for  great  public 
occasions  like  Charter  Day,  Class  Day,  and  Commencement, 
when  throngs  assemble  too  vast  for  any  of  the  University 
buildings. 

The  natural  hollow  in  the  hills  backing  the  University 
grounds  on  the  east  was  chosen  by  the  class  of  '94  as  the 
scene  for  its  Class  Day  extravaganza,  the  "Vehmgericht," 
and  has  ever  since  been  used  for  the  Class  Day  spectacle. 
The  hollow  is  in  natural  contour  almost  exactly  the  shape 
of  the  ancient  Greek  theater.  The  ground  will  be  left 
practically  untouched.  None  of  the  overshadowing  euca- 
lyptus trees  will  be  felled.  The  plans  provide  for  a  stage 
of  large  size  topped  by  a  concave  openwork  shell,  with  a 
lofty  proscenium  arch,  flanked  with  standards  for  the  Uni- 
versity colors  and  the  national  flag.     From  left  and  right  the 
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stage  will  be  approached  by  trellised,  vine-covered  porticoes, 
with  many  standards  for  pennants.  On  the  rising  slopes  of 
the  amphitheater,  benches  will  be  provided  for  four  thousand 
spectators. 

Mr.  Howard  is  at  work  on  plans  for  other  permanent 
buildings,  in  order  that  when  funds  become  available  there 
need  be  no  delay  in  the  beginning  of  work. 

LIBRARY,     ALUMNI     HALL,    AND    FACULTY   CLUB. 

The  greatest  present  needs  of  the  University  are  a 
proper  Library  and  a  proper  library  building.  Mr.  Howard 
has  devised  a  plan  for  the  library  well  adapted  to 
present  necessities  and  to  future  opportunities.  He  has 
planned  a  building  which  will  consist  essentially  of  four 
squares  or  blocks,  each  section  to  cost  half  a  million. 
These  could  be  bnilt  one  or  two  at  a  time  without  detri- 
ment to  art  or  to  convenience.  Similar  squares  could  be 
added  almost  indefinitely,  as  future  need  might  arise,  with- 
out impairment  of  the  design. 

For  an  Alumni  Hall,  also,  Mr.  Howard  is  preparing 
plans.  Nothing  could  be  more  potent  for  good  in  the 
inner  life  of  the  University  than  the  early  completion  of 
this  enterprise,  to  which  the  alumni  have  already  pledged 
themselves.  A  building  must  be  built  at  an  expense  of  not 
less  than  $100,000  which  shall  serve  as  a  student  club,  as  a 
place  for  stimulating  fellowship,  as  a  mixing-bowl  for  the 
complex  elements  of  the  student  life  of  to-day.  Here  in  the 
Alumni  Hall  will  be  lounging  rooms,  reading  and  writing 
rooms,  billiard  rooms,  a  small  assembly  hall,  a  cafe,  a  barber 
shop,  offices  for  the  Associated  Students,  for  various  organ- 
izations, and  for  the  college  papers.  Here  will  center  under- 
graduate activities.  Here  faculty  and  students  may  meet 
together.  Here  returning  alumni  may  pick  up  the  threads 
of  college  life,  and  enter  once  more  into  intimate  sympathy 
with  their  Alma  Mater.  Already  a  thousand  dollars  has 
been  deposited  with  the  Regents  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
Alumni  Hall  Fund.    Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Charles  S. 
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Greene,  the  retiring  president  of  the  alumni,  several  thou- 
sands more  have  been  pledged.  Mr.  Frank  Otis,  '73,  the 
new  president  of  the  alumni,  has  taken  hold  of  the  work 
with  enthusiastic  interest.  The  completion  of  this  under- 
taking, which  means  so  much  for  student  unity  and  for  all 
good  things,  surely  cannot  long  be  delayed. 

The  Faculty  Club  has  now  picturesquely  housed  itself 
among  the  oaks  on  the  banks  of  Strawberry  Creek.* 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION. 

The  new  work  in  University  Extension  is  meeting  with 
a  reception  which  proves  how  thoroughly  this  opportunity 
is  appreciated  by  the  State. 

Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  who  has  come  from 
Cornell  to  be  Director  of  University  Extension,  has  already 
organized  centers  at  Marysville,  Sacramento,  San  Jose, 
and  Fresno,  and  in  Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  Riverside.  He  will  himself  give  a  course  of  twelve 
fortnightby  lectures  at  each  of  these  centers.  The 
courses  will  be  planned  to  aid  alike  two  classes  of 
auditors  —  those  who  come  for  intellectual  stimulation 
without  any  particular  desire  to  undertake  hard  work,  and 
those  who  wish  to  supplement  the  hearing  of  lectures  by 
systematic  study  under  trained  direction. 

It  is  expected  that  most  people  will  come  to  these  Uni- 
versity Extension  courses  merely  to  listen  to  the  lectures. 
For  the  more  ambitious,  study  classes  will  be  formed.  At 
the  close  of  each  lecture  Professor  Stephens  will  spend  an 
hour  in  consultation  with  these  students,  directing  their 
reading  and  study,  assigning  themes  to  be  written  and 
conducting  quizzes.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  course, 
students  who  have  attended  these  quiz  courses  may  take  an 
examination  for  University  credit. 

Next  year  Professor  Stephens  will  organize  a  number 
of  other  centers.  From  many  communities  appeals  for 
University  Extension  courses  have  come  which  this  year  it 

*  A  full  account  of  the  Faculty  Club  will  be  found  above,  pp.  196-207. 
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was  not  possible  to  meet.  Next  year,  however,  men  will 
be  appointed  who  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  University 
Extension  work.  From  year  to  year  new  University  Exten- 
sion centers  will  be  organized,  and  new  lecturers  called  to 
the  staff,  until  this  unique  opportunity  will  be  withiu  the 
reach  of  every  California  community.  Courses  will  event- 
ually be  offered  in  history,  literature,  economics,  art,  music, 
agriculture,  natural  sciences,  and  in  industrial  subjects. 

Professor  Stephens  is  being  aided  by  Mr.  Jerome  Barker 
Landfield,  a  graduate  of  Cornell,  and  for  some  years  a  grad- 
uate student  there.  From  his  familiarity  with  Professor 
Stephens's  methods  and  aims,  he  will  be  of  great  assistance. 

Through  these  University  Extension  courses  many  young 
men  and  women  will  undoubtedly  acquire  a  taste  for 
university  work,  and  will  be  led  to  seek  more  adequate 
opportunities  at  the  University  itself. 

THE  BONNHEIM  CONTEST. 

Mr.  Albert  Bonnheim  of  Sacramento  has  offered  to  give 
$250  a  year  in  prizes  for  the  public  discussion  of  some 
ethical  question.  The  purpose  is  stated  by  himself  as  fol- 
lows : 

"It  is  not  so  much  desired  to  obtain  new  facts  or  new 
truths  in  Ethics  as  it  is  to  place  the  truths  which  we  now 
have  before  as  many  students  as  possible,  so  that  they  may 
take  greater  interest  in  questions  dealing  with  ethical  prob- 
lems." 

A  committee  of  the  faculty  consisting  of  Professor 
Gayley,  Professor  Bacon,  and  Professor  Bakewell,  drew  up 
the  rules  for  this  year's  competition  as  follows: 

The  competion  is  open  to  all  undergraduate  students  of 
the  colleges  in  Berkeley.  It  will  be  divided  into  two  parts: 
the  Dissertations  and  the  Discussion. 

1.  The  Bonnheim  Dissertations. — Each  candidate  must 
deposit  with  the  Recorder  an  essay  upon  the  subject  before 
Friday,  November  14,  1902.  The  essay  should  not  be 
signed.     It  must  be  marked  on  the  title-page  with  a  letter 
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and  a  number  (such  as  M.  25)  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed 
envelope  bearing  the  same  letter  and  number  and  contain- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  The  essay  must  be 
typewritten,  or  written  in  a  legible  hand,  on  thesis  paper 
of  the  regulation  size  as  sold  in  the  Cooperative  Store.  It 
should  be  preceded  by  an  outline,  should  have  accurate 
marginal  references  to  sources  and  authorities,  and  should 
be  followed  by  a  bibliography. 

No  limit  of  length  is  prescribed;  but  terseness,  clearness 
of  statement,  argumentative  ability,  scholarship,  diction  and 
form  will  be  the  points  considered  by  the  judges  in  making 
their  decision. 

The  judges  will  announce  the  names  of  the  five  candi- 
dates who  present  the  best  Bonnheim  Dissertations,  and  to 
each  will  be  awarded  a  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

This  announcement  will  be  made  November  21. 

2.  The  Bonnheim  Discussion. — The  winners  of  the 
Bonnheim  Premiums  for  dissertations  shall  be  qualified  to 
engage  in  the  Discussion.  This  will  be  on  the  subject  of 
the  Dissertation,  and  will  take  place  on  Friday,  December  5, 
in  an  auditorium  to  be  announced  later.  Speakers  may 
have  fifteen  minutes  each. 

The  Bonnheim  Prize  of  two  hundred  dollars  will  be 
awarded  to  the  speaker  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
makes  the  most  comprehensive  discussion  and  able  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject. 

The  committee  has  announced  as  the  subject  for  the 
present  year:   Lynching  and  the  Moral  Law. 

THE  RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  administration  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  for 
American  students  has  been  discussed  at  the  University  of 
California  with  keen  interest.  President  Wheeler's  opinion 
as  to  the  wisest  terms  for  the  award  of  the  scholarships 
assigned  to  the  American  States  and  Territories  was  asked 
by  Embassador  Joseph  H.  Choate  on  behalf  of  the  Rhodes 
Trustees.     His  reply  was   shaped  after  consultation  with 
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many  members  of  the  University.     The  correspondence  was 
as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President: — As  you  will  remember,  the  late  Right 
Honorable  Cecil  John  Rhodes  by  his  will  provided  for  a  large  number 
of  scholarships  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  appropriated  two  of 
such  scholarships,  each  of  the  yearly  value  of  £300,  to  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  Trustees  under  Mr.  Rhodes'  will  are  desirous  of  making  regu- 
lations with  regard  to  the  method  by  which  the  qualifications  of 
candidates  are  to  be  ascertained,  and  as  to  the  examinations,  and  are 
seeking  the  advice  of  the  principal  official  persons  in  each  State  and 
Territory,  a*  su<   -■  -;•   1  by  the  Testator. 

They  have  also  requested  me  to  obtain  for  them  the  views  of  the 
heads  of  sonic  of  the  leading  Universities  in  the  United  States  with 
regard  generally  to  the  election  of  qualifying  students  and  the  best 
mode  of  giving  practical  effect  to  the  Scholarship  Trust. 

For  this  purpose  they  have  intrusted  me  with  printed  copies  of 
those  portions  of  the  will  which  relate  to  the  scholarships,  one  of 
which  I  enclose.  I  hope  that  at  your  early  convenience  you  will  give 
the  Trustees  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  suggestions  in  regard  to 
this  important  matter. 

You  will  observe  that  while  two  of  the  scholarships  are  appropriated 
to  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  the  elections  to  scholarships  are 
to  be  by  the  Trustees,  who  will,  of  course,  be  chiefly  guided  by 
the  suggestions  and  directions  of  the  Testator,  but  the  scheme 
of  the  election  or  appointment  of  the  scholars  is  largely  within 
their  discretion,  as  is  also  the  scheme  of  the  scholarships  them- 
selves, as  to  the  grade  and  kind  of  studies  to  be  pursued.  In 
this  connection  one  important  question  has  already  been  much 
discussed,  viz:  whether  the  scholarships  should  be  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  a  post-graduate  grade,  requiring  applicants  to  offer  something 
equivalent  to  a  degree  of  A.B.  from  an  American  University. 

I  trust  that  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  subject  will  be  the 

sufficient  apology  of  the  Trustees  and  myself  for  asking  you  to  give  to 

it  your   best    consideration    and    so    aid    in    making   the    munificent 

bequests  of  Mr.  Rhodes  as  useful  and  as  far  reaching  as  possible.     I 

have  the  honor  to  be. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Joseph  H.  Choate. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Choate 's  letter,  President  Wheeler  wrote 
as  follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  Choate  : — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  which  you  have 
privileged  me  in   making    regarding  the  assignment  of  the  scholar- 
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ships  provided  by  the  will  of  the  late  Right  Honorable  Cecil  Rhodes,  I 
have,  after  conference  with  leading  men  of  the  University  faculties, 
the  following  suggestions  to  make: 

1.  While  Mr.  Rhodes  may  have  had  in  mind  the  appointment  of 
boys  merely  prepared  to  enter  the  university,  it  is  unmistakable  that 
the  adaptation  of  this  basis  of  appointment  to  American  conditions 
would  involve  serious,  if  not  insurmountable  difficulties.  There  are 
in  nearly  every  state  so  large  a  number  of  high  schools  engaged  in 
preparing  students  for  the  universities  that  no  safe  method  of  selection 
from  among  their  students  could  be  applied.  If,  as  is  likely,  every 
school  should  have  a  candidate,  the  attitudes  of  the  several  principals 
of  these  schools  would  be  that  of  advocates  rather  than  of  judges. 
The  number  of  schools  involved  debars  the  suggestion  of  rotation 
among  them.  If  a  board  of  examiners  should  be  created  in  each  state 
to  select  from  among  the  candidates  of  all  the  different  schools,  the 
tests  would  be  perforce  limited  closely  to  the  scholastic,  as,  in  the 
absence  of  personal  acquaintance,  the  qualifications  suggested  under 
headings  ii,  iii  and  iv  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  provisions  could  not  be  evenly 
and  justly  applied.  The  provisions  point,  indeed,  almost  of  necessity 
to  selections  from  a  common  body  of  men.  This  common  body  is 
found  in  the  undergraduate  life  of  the  university  itself,  where  the 
graduates  of  the  different  schools  are  assembled  and  tested  through 
living  and  working  together. 

2.  It  was  Mr.  Rhodes's  expressed  intention  in  founding  the 
American  scholarships  to  draw  together  two  English-speaking  peoples 
by  inspiring  in  those  who  share  the  benefits  of  these  scholarships  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  mother  country,  but 
without  "withdrawing  them  or  their  sympathies  from  the  land  of  their 
adoption  or  birth."  It  is  my  belief  that  this  intention  in  its  two 
clauses  will  be  better  fulfilled  by  the  appointment  of  scholars  of 
reasonably  mature  character  such  as  is  usually  attained  after  some 
years  of  residence  at  a  university  than  by  the  selection  of  boys  who  have 
never  experienced  American  life  as  it  exists  at  the  American  univer- 
sities, and  who  by  spending  the  most  plastic  period  of  their  lives  under 
the  strong  influences  of  a  foreign  society  and  by  losing  the  attachments 
and  interests  incident  to  American  college  life,  are  likely  to  become, 
as  experience  in  the  case  of  young  men  receiving  their  earlier  college 
training  abroad  most  urgently  warns,  feeble  vehicles  for  reaching 
American  life  under  the  purposes  of  the  founder. 

3.  It  was,  again,  no  part  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  intention  specially  to 
forward  research  or  advance  professional  training.  The  scholarships 
are  not  therefore  to  be  intrepreted  as  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
"graduate  study"  as  commonly  understood  in  America.  If  the  graduate 
status  should  finally  be  appointed  as  the  basis  of  selection,  it  could 
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only  be   on   account  of  the  two  considerations   referred  to  under  the 
preceding  headings  1  and  2. 

4.  As  the  average  age  of  graduation  in  America  is  nearly  twenty- 
three,  the  American  scholars,  in  case  graduates  only  are  chosen, 
would  be  older  than  the  English  students  commonly  found  in 
residence  at  the  colleges.  As  college  residence  was  evidently  an 
important  part  in  Mr.  Khodes's  plan,  the  restriction  of  the  scholar- 
ships to  graduate  students  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  tend  to  place  the 
American  students  on  a  distinct  and  peculiar  footing  within  the  colleges 
not  accordant  with  the  purposes  of  the  foundation.  This  leads  me  to 
the  suggestion  that  the  scholarships  should  he  granted  to  such  as  have 
at  least  completed  the  work  of  the  Sophomore  (second)  year,  leaving 
open,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  possibility  of  the  selection  in  special 
cases  of  mature  students.  The  completion  of  the  Sophomore  year 
marks,  in  most  of  our  colleges,  a  well-defined  frontier,  whereat  most 
of  our  students  pass  from  their  general  or  cultural  work  over  to  that 
more  specialised  work  which  looks  toward  ultimate  concentration  upon 
a  professional  specialty. 

5.  The  choice  of  the  scholars  should  be  entrusted  to  certain 
selected  universities,  one  or  more  in  each  State.  In  such  States  as 
have  State  universities  (and  the  majority  have)  these  universities 
would  be  naturally  and  appropriately  selected.  In  States  where  two 
or  more  are  named,  as  it  would  be  evidently  impracticable  to  select 
from  a  list  of  nominees  on  account  of  the  lack,  as  in  the  case  of  High 
Schools,  of  a  common  basis  of  comparison,  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
feasible  arrangement  to  assign  the  scholarship  to  particular  institu- 
tions by  a  system  of  rotation  based  upon  the  number  of  students  in 
attendance  at  each. 

6.  In  all  the  universities  selected,  candidacy  for  the  scholarships 
should  be  limited  to  those  students  who  in  their  prior  education  have, 
on  the  evidence  of  their  credentials  of  studies  and  standing,  satisfied 
at  least  the  requirements  of  "Smalls."  The  test  should  not  be  post- 
poned until  the  arrival  of  the  appointees  at  Oxford;  it  should,  however, 
be  rigidly  insisted  upon. 

7.  The  holding  of  the  scholarships  should  be  expressly  limited  to 
unmarried  men. 

8.  The  holding  of  the  scholarships  should  also  be  limited  to  such 
as  bear  evidence,  on  physical  examination,  of  possessing  robust  and 
perfect  health. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Benj.  Ide  Wheeler. 
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UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATION. 

President  Wheeler  represented  the  University  at 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Frank  Strong,  formerly  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Oregon,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Kansas,  on  October  19th;  of  President 
Edmund  J.  James,  of  Northwestern  University,  on  October 
21st;  and  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton 
University,  on  October  25th.  While  in  the  East  he  will 
visit  Washington  on  business  connected  with  the  relations 
of  the  University  and  the  National  Government  in  matters 
of  military  and  agricultural  education.  The  forestry  and 
irrigation  interests  of  California  will  also  engage  his  atten- 
tion. Various  matters  are  also  to  be  looked  after  with 
reference  to  the  expansion  of  the  University  faculty  and  the 
development  of  different  departments. 

Professor  Edward  B.  Clapp,  head  of  the  department  of 
Greek,  represented  the  University  at  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  at 
Oxford  University,  on  October  8th  and  9th. 

Dr.  Max  Uhle,  Hearst  Lecturer  in  Peruvian  Archaeology, 
Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  Instructor  in  Anthropology,  and 
Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Anthropology,  represented  the  Univer- 
sity at  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists  in  New 
York,  beginning  October  20th. 

Professor  Myer  E.  Jaffa  represented  the  University  at 
the  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  in  Washington,  D.C.,  October  2nd  to  4th,  and  at 
the  convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
beginning  October  7th. 

The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  recently  conferred  upon 
Professor  Bernard  Moses  by  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  the  degree  of  Sc.D.  upon  Professor  S.  B.  Christy  at 
the  last  commencement  of  Columbia  University.  In  pre- 
senting Professor  Christy  for  the  degree,  Professor  Walter 
Monroe,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, said: 
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Professor  Christy,  you  have  now  been  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  for  over  thirty  years,  as  student,  as  assistant,  us 
instructor  and  as  professor.  During  this  period  you  have  distin- 
guished yourself  not  only  as  an  educator,  hut  in  addition  to  the  very 
onerous  and  exacting  duties  of  your  professional  work,  you  have 
conducted  elaborate  investigations  in  chemical  geology  and  chemical 
physics  in  connection  with  your  studies  of  the  origin  of  metalliferous 
deposits  and  in  your  researches  into  the  fundamental  laws  governing 
certain  metallurgical  operations. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  you  are  recognized  as  a  scientific  student 
of  distinguished  ability,  not  only  by  your  colleagues  on  the  Pacific 
•l,  but  here  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  like  problems  demand  solution. 

We  honor  you  to-day,  not  alone  for  these  scientific  achievements, 
but  above  all  for  your  earnest  efforts  for  the  sound  education  of  the 
young  engineers  committed  to  your  charge.  Sou  have  now  been 
responsible  for  the  development  and  conduct  of  the  College  of  Mining 
of  the  University  of  California  for  over  two  decades.  In  this  work  you 
have  succeeded  where  able  men  have  failed,  and  from  small  begin- 
nings, from  a  school  with  less  than  a  score  of  students,  the  College  of 
Mining,  under  your  care  and  guidance,  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  flourishing  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  In 
this  work  you  have  enlisted  the  hearty  support  of  the  mining  men  of 
California;  they  have  cordially  seconded  your  efforts,  and  opened  their 
mines  and  metallurgical  works  to  you  and  to  your  students;  they  have 
shown  their  confidence  in  you  by  sending  their  sons  to  your  institu- 
tion in  ever  increasing  numbers,  to  be  trained  by  you  for  their  life- 
work.  The  State  authorities  have  again  and  again  increased  your 
equipment  and  facilities  for  instruction,  and  now,  by  private  munifi- 
cence, the  foundations  are  being  laid  for  an  imposing  structure,  to  be 
committed  to  your  care,  and  devoted  solely  to  instruction  in  mining 
and  metallurgy. 

As  a  result  of  your  efforts,  we  of  the  old  Columbia  School  of  Mines 
recognize  your  College  of  Mining  as  our  most  formidable  competitor. 
There  is,  however,  no  real  competition  or  rivalry,  and  certainly  no 
jealousy  between  us.  We  are  working  for  a  common  object,  and 
there  is  room  for  both  institutions  and  for  many  more  in  this  imperial 
land  of  ours.  As  colleagues,  then,  we  greet  you,  and  congratulate  you 
on  your  well-deserved  success,  and  we  feel  that  we  do  ourselves  honor 
in  honoring  you. 

FACULTY  CHANGES. 

The  College  of  Commerce  is  rapidly  growing  in  number 
of  students.     In  recognition  of  its  expanding  needs  the 
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Department  of  Political  Economy  and  Commerce  has  been 
separated  from  the  Department  of  History,  and  Professor 
Adolph  C.  Miller,  Professor  Carl  C.  Plehn,  Mr.  Lincoln 
Hutchinson  and  Dr.  Ernest  C.  Moore  constituted  as  its 
staff.  The  faculty  of  the  department  is  to  be  enlarged  and 
strengthened. 

Dr.  Wesley  Clair  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  Assistant 
Professor  of  Commerce.  Dr.  Mitchell  received  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1896,  was  Fellow 
in  Political  Economy  in  1896-97;  Armour-Crane  travelling 
fellow  from  1897  to  1899;  after  a  year  at  Halle  and  Vienna 
he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1899.  Since  1899  he  has  been  in  the  Department  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Major,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  for  some 
years  a  valued  member  of  its  staff  in  animal  industry,  has 
been  called  to  the  University  as  Instructor  in  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry. Mr.  Major  has  had  varied  experience  in  the 
practical  management  of  the  herd  and  in  dairy  research 
and  instruction.  His  first  task  upon  his  arrival  at  Berkeley 
was  the  organization  of  the  ten-weeks'  course  in  dairying. 
Under  his  direction  twenty-six  students  have  engaged  in 
the  making  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  well-equipped  dairy 
workroom  in  the  basement  of  the  Agricultural  Building. 

Dr.  Elmer  E.  Hall,  B.S.,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, '93;  M.S.,  California,  '96,  and  Ph.D.,  Cornell,  '02, 
has  returned  to  Berkeley  as  Instructor  in  Physics.  Dr. 
Hall's  researches  during  his  graduate  years  at  Ithaca 
won  him  the  highest  praises  from  members  of  the  Cornell 
faculty  of  physics. 

Dr.  Augustus  Valentine  Saph,  B.S.,  '94,  M.S.,  '96,  and 
Ph.D.,  Cornell,  '02,  formerly  Instructor  in  Drawing,  has 
returned  to  Berkeley  as  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Dr.  Saph's  investigations  while  in  the  East  were  primarily 
in  the  field  of  hydraulics.  The  results  of  his  important 
researches  in  this  subject  were  published  in  the  Transac- 
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tions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  April, 
1902.  He  will  offer  courses  in  structural  engineering  and 
field  work. 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Smith.  Pli.B.,  Wesleyan,  1900,  and  Mr. 
II.  Ralph  Mead,  Ph.B.,  Cornell,  1899,  have  been  appointed 
assistants  in  the  Library.  Mr.  Smith  was  for  three  years 
student  librarian  of  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  for 
three  years  Librarian's  assistant  at  Wesleyan  University,  for 
a  year  .student  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  in  L902  he  graduated  from  the  Illinois  Library 
School.  Mr.  Mead  took  his  master's  degree  at  Cornell  in 
L900,  and  since  then  has  been  in  the  catalogue  department 
of  the  Cornell   University  Librar 

Mr.  Arthur  Xahl.  Assistant  in  Mining  throughout  the 
pasl  year,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  mining  position  in  Mex- 
ico. He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  Dozier,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  List  spring,  and  who  was 
Senior  President  of  his  class. 

Miss  Alice  Robertson,  who  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
Ias1  May  after  four  years  of  graduate  study  in  /.oology,  has 
been  appointed  Assistant  in  Hygiene.  She  will  aid  Dr. 
Mary  B.  Ritter  in  her  courses  for  women.  Dr.  Robertson's 
tli  .sis  is  to  be  printed  as  one  of  the  University's  publications 
in  Zoology.  A  paper  by  Mr.  Harry  P.  Torrey  on  "The 
Hydroida  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America,  with 
Especial  Reference  to  the  Species  in  the  Collection  of  the 
University  of  California,"  is  to  be  the  first  number  of  the 
new  Zoological  Bulletins. 


'»' 


DR.  REISNER'S  LECTURES  ON  EGYPT. 

Two  courses  of  anthropological  lectures,  open  to  the 
public  and  largely  attended,  were  offered  at  the  University 
during  September  through  arrangements  made  by  Mrs. 
Hearst. 

Dr.  George  A.  Reisner,  who  for  three  years  has  directed 
the  work  of  the  Hearst  Egyptian  Expedition,  came  from 
Egypt  at  the  end  of  August  and  spent  some  weeks  in  con- 
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sultation  with  Mrs.  Hearst,  President  Wheeler,  and  other 
members  of  the  University  in  regard  to  his  future  plans. 
During  his  stay  Dr.  Reisner  gave  five  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity which  were  largely  attended. 

Dr.  Reisner  told  in  detail  of  the  work  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  accomplished  in  Egypt.  He  illustrated  his  descrip- 
tions with  photographs  from  the  remarkably  full  series 
with  which  every  step  in  his  work  has  been  recorded.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  cemetery  excavation  in  Egypt 
have  photographic  records  of  such  completeness  and  scien- 
tific accuracy  been  secured.  Of  the  rich  store  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  now  accumulated  by  the  University,  ninety-five 
per  cent,  are  accompanied  by  photographs  showing  the 
object  in  situ.  For  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  do  similar 
photographs  exist.  The  importance  of  such  evidence  in  the 
discussion  of  Egyptological  problems  is  apparent. 

Dr.  Reisner's  lectures  were  as  follows: 

September  2,  "Introduction.  The  prehistoric  cemeteries 
of  Ballas,  El-Ahaiwah,  and  Naga-ed-Der  (4000-3500  B.C.)" 
September  3,  "The  cemeteries  of  the  first  five  dynasties  at 
Naga-ed-Der  (3500-2500  B.  C.)"  September  8,  "The 
cemeteries  of  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  dynasties  at  Naga-ed-Der 
(2500-2000  B.C.)"  September  10,  "The  palaces  and  the 
houses  of  the  Middle  Empire  at  Der  -  el  -  Ballas  (2000- 
1500  B.C.)"  September  12,  "The  cemeteries  and  the 
houses  of  the  New  Empire  at  Der-el-Ballas  and  El-Ahaiwah 
(1500-500  B.C.)" 

After  completing  his  lectiires,  Dr.  Reisner  was  for  some 
days  Mrs.  Hearst's  guest  at  the  Hacienda  del  Pozo  de 
Verona.  A  historic  "Egyptian  dinner"  was  given  in  honor 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Reisner  by  their  hostess.  Dr.  Reisner  has 
now  returned  to  Egypt  to  resume  his  work  of  excavation. 

THE   CLIFF  DWELLERS. 

Mr.  George  H.  Pepper  of  the  Division  of  the  Southwest 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York, 
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gave  three  illustrated  lectures  at  the  University  on  "The 
Cliff  Dwellers."  He  described  in  elaborate  detail  the  results 
achieved  by  the  Hyde  expeditions  to  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Utah  and  Arizona.  Mr.  Pepper's  lectures  were  as  follows: 
September  23,  "The  Aesthetic  Arts  of  Pueblo  Buenito, 
Chaco  Canon,  New  Mexico.  The  Pueblo  Culture  at  its 
Zenith."  September  25,  'The  Home  Life  and  Arts  of 
the  Self-sustaining  People — the  Navajo  Indians  of  New 
Mexico."  September  29,  "The  Cliff  Dwellers  and  Basket 
Makers  of  Utah  and  Arizona." 

I'HILOSOPHICAL  UNION. 

Robert  Mark  Wenley,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Michigan,  delivered  the  annual 
public  address  before  the  Philosophical  Union  Friday  even- 
ing, August  29.  Professor  Wenley's  subject  was  "The 
Affinity  of  Plato's  Republic  for  Modern  Thought."  George 
Herbert  Palmer,  LL.D.,  Alford  Professor  of  Natural 
Religion,  Moral  Philosophy  and  Civil  Polity  in  Harvard 
University,  will  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  Union 
next  August.  Professor  Palmer's  book,  "The  Field  of 
Ethics,"  is  the  basis  of  the  studies  of  the  Philosophical  Union 
for  the  current  year.  A  change  has  now  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Union  whereby  undergraduates  may 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  membership.  The  Union  meets  on 
the  last  Friday  evening  of  each  month  throughout  the 
academic  year.  Dr.  W.  P.  Montague  spoke  on  September 
26  on  "Ethics  as  a  Normative  Science."  The  programme  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  is  as  follows: 

October  31,  "Ethics  and  the  Philosophical  Sciences," 
Professor  C.  H.  Rieber  of  Stanford  University,  A.B.,  Cali- 
fornia, '88;  November  21,  "Ethics  and  Economics,"  Pro- 
fessor Carl  C.  Plehn;  December  39,  "Ethics  and  the  Law," 
Mr.  Alex.  G.  Eells,  '86;  January  30,  "Ethics  and  Aesthet- 
ics," Mr.  Charles  A.  Keeler,  '93;  February  27,  "Ethics  and 
Aesthetics,"  Professor  C.  M.    Bakewell,    '89;    March  27, 
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"The  Field  of  Ethics  Determined,"  Professor  Howison; 
April  24,  "Ethics  and  Religion:  their  Divergences,"  Mr.  H. 
A.  Overstreet,  '99;  May  11,  "Ethics  and  Religion:  their 
Affinities,"  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Oakland. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS. 

The  year  began  with  a  meeting  in  the  Harmon  Gymnas- 
ium at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  August  18. 
President  Wheeler's  welcome  to  the  freshmen  and  to  the 
returning  throngs  of  students  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
number.  The  speakers  at  the  subsequent  University  Meet- 
ings were  as  follows:  August  29,  Professor  Wenley  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Hon.  John  P.  Irish,  of  San 
Francisco;  September  12,  Dr.  Jacob  Voorsanger,  Professor 
of  the  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  and  Rabbi  of 
Temple  Emanu-El,  and  the  late  Frank  Norris,  '94;  Sep- 
tember 26,  Mr.  Fairfax  H.  Wheelan,  President  of  the 
San  Francisco  University  Club,  and  Mr.  Frank  Otis,  '73, 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association;  October  10,  Mr.  H. 
Weinstock  of  Sacramento,  author  of  "Jesus  the  Jew"  and 
founder  of  the  Barbara  Weinstock  lectureship  on  "The 
Morals  of  Trade,"  and  Professor  Max  Farrand,  head  of  the 
department  of  history  of  Stanford  University. 

A  BUST  OF  PROFESSOR  LeCONTE. 

Mr.  Lafayette  H.  DeFriese,  '75,  recently  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  fifty  dollars  as  his  contribution  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  bust  of  Professor  Joseph  LeConte  for  the 
University  Library.  A  committe  headed  by  Professor  Jones 
hopes  soon  to  complete  the  fund. 

PRESSING  UNIVERSITY  NEEDS. 

A  discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  University  during  the 
past  two  years  and  of  its  outlook  for  the  future  will  be 
found  in  President  Wheeler's  biennial  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor on  behalf  of  the  Regents,  which  will  come  from  the 
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University  Press  at  the  end  of  November.  Those  needs 
which  are  most  imperative  were  set  forth  by  President 
Wheeler  in  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  Sunset, 
together  with  an  account  of  significant  elements  in  the 
recent  progress  of  the  University.  President  Wheeler's 
statement  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"At  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  there  should  be 
established  a  school  of  forestry.  Trained  foresters  are 
much  in  demand.  Students  are  ready  to  enter  on  the  work. 
$10,000  is  needed  for  the  first  year,  $15,000  the  second, 
$20,ooo  the  third.  A  university  farm  with  full  equipment 
of  dairy  barns  and  stock  and  the  entire  outfit  competent  to 
illustrate  all  the  usual  agricultural  processes  must  be  pro- 
vided forthwith.  A  library  building  is  the  greatest  of  all 
presenl  needs.  Plans  arc  in  preparation,  and  in  one  way 
or  another  the  building  must  and  will  be  built.  A  begin- 
ning must  be  made  nexl  year.  Though  it  can  be  built  in 
sections,  its  total  scheme  must  be  planned  at  a  prospective 
cost  of  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  We  must 
have  shortly  a  school  of  naval  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing, and  one  of  art  and  architecture.  The  department  of 
education  needs  a  model  school  as  a  laboratory  ($30,000 
for  building,  $15,000  for  annual  maintenance).  Music, 
the  most  progressive  of  all  the  arts,  is  totally  unrepre- 
sented in  the  present  equipment  of  the  university:  we  need 
$150,000  for  building,  $10,000  to  $20,000  per  year  for  main- 
tenance. Pressing  needs  are  a  physical  laboratory  ($250,- 
000),  buildings  for  botany  ($125,000),  geology  ($125,000), 
and  an  auditorium  ($200,000). 

"A  museum  of  anthropology  and  art  adapted  to  house 
the  rich  collections  already  accumulated  and  still  accumu- 
lating under  the  munificent  provisions  of  Mrs.  Hearst's 
generosity  ought  not,  and  I  believe  wrill  not,  wait  long  for 
its  realization.  A  university  hospital  connected  with  the 
medical  school  is  essential  to  the  development  of  such  a 
standard  of  medical  education  as  shall  rescue  our  California 
students  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  their  training  in 
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Europe  or  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  students'  infirmary 
at  Berkeley  would  cost  $50,000  to  $75,000;  for  its  annual 
maintenance  $5000  to  $10,000  would  suffice.  Some  one  will 
soon  realize  the  good  he  can  do  for  others  and  the  blessing 
he  can  get  for  himself  in  providing  this.  Individual  depart- 
ments of  university  study  may  well  attract  the  patronage 
and  support  of  individual  benefactors  after  the  pattern  of 
Mr.  D.  O.  Mills's  foundation  of  the  chair  of  philosophy  and 
his  additional  provision  of  $50,000  for  the  endownent  of 
the  department,  of  Mr.  Edward  Tompkins's  endowment  of 
the  chair  of  Oriental  languages,  of  Mrs.  Jane  K.  Sather's 
endowment  of  a  chair  in  classics.  In  view  of  the  oppor- 
tunities and  responsibilities  opened  by  the  peculiar  location 
of  this  university,  the  Department  of  Oriental  Languages 
appeals  to  attention.  The  state  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
it  proper  support.  It  ought  to  have  an  endowment  of 
$300,000.     The  Semitic  department  should  have  the  same. 

"It  needs  $80,000  to  $100,000  to  endow  a  professorship; 
$10,000  to  endow  a  department  in  the  University  Library; 
$10,000  to  endow  a  fellowship.  The  endowment  of  a  library 
department  means  that  that  department  (chemistry,  Latin, 
mining,  botany,  etc.),  will  have  $500  each  year  for  the 
purchase  of  new  books,  and  that  on  an  average  250  volumes 
a  year  through  all  the  years  will  be  added  to  a  collection 
which  will  rise  as  a  monument  to  commemorate  the  gift  and 
as  a  lighthouse  to  guide  and  help  mankind.  The  endow- 
ment of  a  fellowship  will  mean  each  year  through  all  the 
years  the  opportunity  for  a  graduate  student  to  pursue 
research  or  prepare  himself  for  service  in  a  specialty. 

"The  outlook  of  the  University  is  large.  It  is  advanc- 
ing into  the  field  of  its  outlook  with  strong,  sure  steps. 
Nowhere  can  money  be  applied  with  such  assurance  of 
permanent  usefulness  as  in  a  university  endowment.  Out 
of  the  fortune  of  Michael  Reese  $50,000  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity Library.  We  know  the  good  that  has  done.  What 
has  become  of  all  the  rest?  Does  anyone  doubt  the  wisdom 
to-day  of  James  Lick's  endowment  of  the  observatory?" 
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STUDENT  AFFAIRS. 


By  W.  T.  Hale  and  A.  C.  Skaife. 


The  opening  of  the  present  year  at  the  University  has 
been  marked  by  an  Increase  of  the  Associated  Students' 
control  over  student  affairs  and  by  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  scope  of  student  control  of  student  affairs.  The  Debat- 
ing Committee  of  the  Associated  Students  has  already  tins 
year  used  its  enhanced  power  in  the  complete  direction  of 
the  Freshman-Sophomore  Debate,  and  further,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Wheeler,  the  Associated  Students, 
through  its  president,  directed  the  organisation  of  the 
Freshman  Class. 

But  the  greatest  increase  in  the  scope  of  student  self- 
government  has  been  the  inauguration  and  the  proposed 
extension  of  student  control  of  student  conduct.  The  dis- 
cussion of  student  control  has  been  prominent  lately  in 
student  circles  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  movement  for  an 
"honor  system"  and  to  the  fact  that  certain  severe  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  the  faculty  for  the  suppression  of  hazing 
and  infractions  of  military  discipline.  Early  in  the  term  a 
committee  of  the  Associated  Students  was  appointed  to 
suggest  measures  looking  toward  a  system  of  student  con- 
trol. The  work  of  this  committee  was  made  more  important 
by  the  unfortunate  affair  of  September  24,  when  an  excess 
of  enthusiasm  at  a  football  rally  broke  forth  into  rowdyism. 
A  party  of  students  boarded  a  train  and  proceeded  to  do 
considerable  damage  which  the  officials  were  unable  to 
prevent.     This   thoughtless   rowdy   conduct,    though    not 
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malicious,  brought  a  storm  of  newspaper  condemnation, 
together  with  newspaper  exaggeration.  The  affair  over,  no 
one  regretted  it  more  than  the  participants,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity Meeting  two  days  later  resolutions  were  passed 
deploring  the  misconduct  and  promising  to  make  good  the 
damage.  Money  was  afterwards  raised,  all  claims  paid, 
and  serious  results  other  than  to  the  reputation  of  the  Uni- 
versity avoided.  This  matter  was  successfully  handled  by 
a  committee  of  the  Associated  Students,  and  encouraged  by 
this,  the  committee  on  student  control  recommended  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Associated  Students  on  October 
14,  that  the  Academic  Senate  be  requested  to  add  five  stud- 
ent members  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs,  this 
being  deemed  as  radical  a  step  toward  student  self-govern- 
ment as  is  feasible  at  present. 

The  University  Meetings  of  the  present  term  have  been 
largely  attended  and  great  enthusiasm  manifested.  Their 
influence  toward  developing  a  healthy  University  spirit  is 
very  marked.  Several  enthusiastic  football  rallies  have 
also  aided  in  stimulating  the  esprit  de  corps. 

The  senior  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  found 
itself  burdened  with  a  debt  of  $600  incurred  in  the  publica- 
tion of  its  elaborate  Blue  and  Gold.  This  debt  was  cleared 
by  a  successful  society  vaudeville  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  class  September  26.  The  class  has  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  its  plan  of  endowing  a  '03  scholarship,  and 
deserves  credit  for  efforts  to  revive  the  custom  of  senior 
singing. 

Four  members  of  the  senior  class  have  been  elected 
members  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa:  Miss  S.  Kurlandzik, 
Miss  E.  B.  Leale,  Miss  E.  McGrew  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Weiler. 

The  junior  class  is  preparing  for  the  Junior  Day  cele- 
bration which  takes  place  on  November  28  and  will  follow 
traditional  lines. 

The  editor  of  the  Blue  and  Gold  having  resigned,  the 
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publication  of  the  book  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  three  members,  of  which  Mr.  A.  L.  Price  is  chair- 
man. Numerous  prizes  for  literary  and  artistic  work  have 
been  offered  and  an  assessment  of  live  dollars  each  has  been 
levied  on  members  of  the  class,  so  that  an  excellent  volume 
is  assured. 

The  activities  of  the  sophomore  class  have  not  been 
noteworthy.  The  class  hop  has  been  postponed  until  next 
term.  The  class  indebtedness  to  the  University  remains 
unpaid. 

The  Sophomore-Freshman  Debute  is  to  lie  held  October  31 . 

Under  the  able  coaching  of  -lames  R.  Whipple,  ex-00, 
and  L.  A.  Womble,  '02,  strong  freshman  and  'varsity  foot- 
ball teams  have  been  trained.  The  latter,  composed  chiefly 
of  veterans,  is  now  in  excellent  shape  to  meet  Stanford  in 
the  big  game  on  November  8.  It  has  played  the  following 
games:  September  ■_'(>.  California  12,  Alumni,  0;  October  4, 
California  16,  Reliance  0;  October  11,  California  44, 
Alumni  0;  October  25,  California  17,  Reliance  0.  The 
freshman  team  has  developed  excellent  team  work  as 
well  as  a  number  of  very  promising  individual  players. 
They  crowned  a  successful  season  on  October  1  by  beating 
the  Stanford  freshmen  12-0  in  a  fine  cleanly-played 
contest.  Their  record  is  as  follows:  September  16, 
Freshmen  5,  Berkeley  High  School  0;  September  20, 
Freshmen  0,  Santa  Clara  College  0;  September  24,  Fresh- 
men 11,  St.  Matthew's  School  0;  September  30,  Freshmen 
16,  Berkeley  High  School  5;  October  4,  Freshman  22, 
Oakland  High  School  0;  October  9,  Freshman  40,  Peerless  0; 
October  11,  Freshmen  23,  Hoitt's  School  0;  October  18, 
Freshman  12,  Stanford  Freshmen  0. 

The  eastern  trip  of  the  Track  Team  was  not  eminently 
successful.  It  made  a  fair  showing  at  the  Intercollegiate 
and  beat  Princeton,  but  was  defeated  by  Yale  and  Chicago. 
The  team  went  east  in  a  year  of  exceptional  performances 
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and  met  with  many  mishaps  and  hindrances,  but  they 
worked  faithfully  and  upheld  the  good  name  of  California 
among  our  sister  universities  of  the  East,  and  the  trip  did 
not  leave  the  management  in  debt. 

In  point  of  victories  the  trip  of  the  baseball  team  was 
more  successful.  The  team  won  twenty-four  out  of  twenty- 
eight  games,  and  gained,  besides,  much  valuable  experience. 
The  interclass  baseball  series  was  won  by  the  sophomore 
team. 

The  Boating  Association  has  been  reorganized  under  a 
new  constitution,  the  membership  has  increased,  new  equip- 
ment has  been  added,  and  the  services  of  a  professional 
coach  secured.  Numerous  aquatic  events  have  been 
arranged  and  considerable  interest  is  displayed  in  spite  of 
the  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  rowing. 

The  Sports  and  Pastimes  Association,  which  embraces 
all  the  athletic  organizations  of  the  women  students,  has 
been  active  along  several  lines.  A  number  of  basket-ball 
games  have  been  played,  and  for  the  first  time  a  limited 
number  of  men  were  admitted  to  one  on  October  18.  A 
tennis  tournament  has  been  held  and  a  match  with  Stanford 
is  being  arranged. 

The  chief  event  in  debating  this  term  is  the  contest  for 
the  Bonnheim  prize  of  $200,  on  the  subject,  Lynching  and 
the  Moral  Law,  to  be  held  December  5.  A  freshman 
debating  society  has  been  organized  and  the  sophomore 
society  revived.  The  Freshman-Sophomore  debate  will  be 
held  November  21,  the  general  subject  being  "Coeducation." 
A  society  called  "The  Wranglers"  has  been  formed,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  those  who  have  been  members  of  inter- 
collegiate debating  teams. 

The  various  student  publications  have  been  continued 
this  year  along  the  same  lines  as  usual.  The  Calif ornian, 
now  devoted  almost  entirely  to  daily  news,  shows  careless- 
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ness  both  in  matter  and  proof-reading.  Recent  issues, 
however,  show  signs  of  improvement.  The  Occith  >it 
follows  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  with  little  change  except 
for  an  occasional  controversy.  The  Magazine  shows  renewed 
vigor  this  year,  especially  in  its  alumni  department. 

The  Art  Association  has  given  two  excellent  concerts 
this  term.  The  Choral  Society  and  the  University  Orchestra 
are  doing  good  work. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Glee,  .Mandolin,  Banjo  and 
Guitar  Clubs  has  marked  a  step  in  advance.  Greater  care 
in  the  selection  and  training  of  candidates  has  raised  the 
standard  and  they  have  shown  a  praiseworthy  spirit  in 
offering  their  services  at  the  rallies  and  University  Meetings. 
Thr\  are  planning  an  extended  Christmas  trip. 

One  new  fraternity,  Psi  Upsilon,  previously  organized 
as  Alpha  Psi,  was  installed  this  term,  and  is  housed  in 
commodious  quarters  on  Ridge  Road;  and  a  new  sorority, 
Chi  Omega,  has  been  added  to  the  list. 

The  College  of  Commerce  Club,  the  Philosophical  Union, 
the  Mining  Association,  and  the  Association  of  Electrical 
and  Mechanical  Engineers  have  held  profitable  meetings. 
On  similar  lines  have  been  organized  a  Harvey  Biological 
Club,  a  Chemistry  Association,  a  Civil  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation, an  Agricultural  Association,  a  Graduate  Court  of 
Law  Club  and  an  Italian  Club. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PLANS  FOR  THE 
GREATER  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


By  John  Galen  Howard. 


The  cruel  need  for  expansion  architecturally  in  response 
to  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  University  of  California 
in  numbers  and  in  efficiency  brings  home  very  closely  to 
all  of  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  daily  life  at 
Berkeley  the  immense  importance  of  entering  at  once  upon 
the  task  of  structural  development.  To  those  of  the  alumni 
and  the  community  at  large  who  have  the  real  interests  of 
the  University  at  heart  the  situation  must  seem  hardly  less 
sore,  when  they  from  time  to  time  visit  the  grounds  and 
have  occasion  to  note  the  utter  inadequacy  of  housing  under 
which  the  great  University  suffers. 

Rapid  headway  is  now  being  made  upon  the  plans,  and 
the  following  paper  has  been  written  in  response  to  the 
many  expressions  of  interest  and  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  hoped,  moreover,  that  valu- 
able suggestions  may  be  elicited  from  the  University's 
well-wishers. 

I. 

It  may  not  be  generally  understood  that  the  plans  secured 
two  years  ago  through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Hearst  and 
prepared  by  M.  Emile  Benard  were  not,  and  made  no 
pretense  of  being,  other  than  preliminary  sketches.  They 
were  on  the  very  small  scale  of  fifty  feet  to  the  inch  and 
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showed  little  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  scheme.  They 
embodied,  however,  in  a  large  way  the  ideas  of  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  architectural  designers  of  our  time,  a  man 
who  a  generation  ago  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  with 
a  set  of  drawings  whose  charm  has  rarely  been  equalled, 
perhaps  never  surpassed,  in  the  history  of  the  ficole  des 
Beaux  Arts.  His  original  competitive  drawings  had  been 
passed  upon  and  approved  by  a  most  distinguished  jury 
who  had  selected  M.  Benard' s  as  the  best  plans  sub- 
mitted at  the  time  of  the  famous  international  competition. 
Later  on,  after  a  visit  to  Berkeley,  M.  Benard  prepared  a 
revised  scheme,  making  many  important  modifications  and 
improvements.  It  is  these  drawings  which  form  the  basis 
for  the  further  studies  which  are  now  in  hand. 

As  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  building  operations 
well  know,  there  is  a  long  step  between  the  preliminary 
indication  of  a  scheme  and  the  execution  of  working 
drawings.  If  the  sketch  contain  nothing  more  than  the 
original  idea,  an  indication  of  the  general  direction  in  which 
to  proceed,  with  little  or  no  attention  given  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  details,  that  is  all  that  should  be  expected.  It 
is  for  the  working  drawings  to  contain  the  results  of  the 
development  of  that  original  idea  through  all  succeeding 
stages  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  design 
into  execution  from  them. 

Starting  then  from  the  basis  of  the  plan  as  presented  by 
M.  Benard,  the  task  seems  to  be  essentially  this,  namely, 
to  evolve  a  scheme  for  the  University  which  shall  preserve 
the  fundamental  idea  of  his  plans  without  being  so  over- 
punctilious  in  that  preservation  as  to  allow  the  plans  to 
impose  themselves  dogmatically  upon  actually  existing  con- 
ditions with  which  they  may  prove  to  be  out  of  harmony 
and  with  which  the  original  designer  may  fairly  be  supposed 
to  have  been  unfamiliar. 

What  then  are  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the 
Benard  scheme?  Looked  at  in  the  largest  way  the  plan  is 
seen  to  be  composed  upon  a  main  avenue  or  esplanade  run- 
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ning  nearly  east  and  west  across  the  grounds  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  greatest  length  and  forming  a  central  line  of 
cleavage  from  one  end  of  the  grounds  to  the  other.  Two 
hardly  less  important  axes  running  north  and  south  cross 
the  main  esplanade  at  a  considerable  distance  apart.  The 
more  westerly  of  these  lines  determines  the  center  of  a  great 
court  which  has  received  variously  the  names  Fine  Arts 
Square,  Library  Square,  etc.,  according  as  in  one  sketch  or 
another  the  Museum  or  Library  filled  the  place  of  honor  and 
gave  the  court  its  special  character.  The  more  easterly 
axis  opens  up  a  long  vista  toward  the  south  which  is  termi- 
nated by  the  Athletic  Field  and  the  Gymnasium,  quite  at  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  grounds.  The  various  academic 
buildings  are  grouped  upon  these  three  axes  in  accordance 
with  well  recognized  principles  of  formal  architectural 
composition,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  great  variety 
of  aspect.  The  buildings  are  of  varied  sizes,  of  different 
scale,  of  diversified  outline.  The  tendency  of  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  is  nevertheless  consistent  in  its  generally 
classic  character. 

Expressed  in  few  words  these  are  the  salient  character- 
istics of  the  composition  as  outlined  by  M.  Benard.  And 
these  are  the  elements  which  it  is  proposed  to  guard;  not 
indeed  with  any  arbitrary  purpose  or  an  unintelligent  appli- 
cation of  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  plans,  but 
in  accordance  with  principles  which  should  under  any  con- 
ditions govern  the  development  of  a  great  scheme  like  this ; 
principles  based  on  the  necessity  of  economizing  materials 
and  of  reducing  destructive  agencies  to  a  minimum — the 
necessity  of  not  violating  the  grounds  but  of  interpreting 
them,  through  the  harmonizing  of  discordant  elements,  the 
suppression  of  petty  and  unpleasing  features,  the  accentu- 
ation of  natural  beauties,  and  the  simplification  of  complex 
conditions  generally. 

It  signifies  little,  architecturally  speaking,  that  in  a  great 
plan  one  building  is  called  Library,  another  Museum, 
another  Auditorium.     It  is  not  the  names  to  which  these 
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buildings  answer,  but  the  mass  and  the  general  disposition  of 
parts  which  count  in  the  effect  of  the  whole.  The  essential 
fitness  of  things  of  course  demands  that  an  important  feature 
shall  be  given  an  important  place,  and  the  architectural 
detail  and  composition  of  each  individual  building  must 
indicate  its  special  character.  But  mass  must  always  be 
the  prime  consideration.  It  should  not,  then,  be  considered 
in  itself  a  change  of  parti  if  the  Library  for  example  be 
moved  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  side  of  a  square,  or 
the  Mining  Building  from  the  southwest  corner  to  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  plan.  The  present  studies  are  being  made 
on  this  assumption,  that  a  mere  shuffle  of  the  buildings 
among  themselves  cannot  justly  be  considered  a  material 
change. 

On  the  other  hand  does  it  seem  reasonable,  in  view  of 
the  constant  changes  and  progress  of  scientific  requirements 
and  of  educational  ideals,  to  attempt  to  fix  the  plan  irre- 
fragably,  to  settle  it  in  all  its  details  once  and  for  all  time, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  adjusted  as  succeeding  years  may  find 
to  be  desirable?  To  attempt  such  a  task  is  to  foredoom 
defeat.  Future  generations  will  consider  themselves  bound 
by  our  preparations  to  the  extent,  and  only  to  the  extent, 
that  we  have  foreseen  their  needs  and  have  planned  wisely 
for  them.  We  cannot  force  them  to  follow  out  our  schemes 
if  these  run  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations;  but  we  may 
fairly  expect  that  if  we  plan  wisely  and  in  accordance  with 
the  really  natural  and  right  thing,  our  successors  will  follow 
out  what  we  arrange,  if  only  because  it  will  accord  with 
reason.  Outside  of  what  we  actually  execute,  the  most  we 
of  today  can  do  is  merely  to  prepare  the  channels  for  those 
who  come  after  us;  but  if  we  prepare  the  channels  well  and 
in  accordance  with  irrefutable  laws  the  flood  of  future 
development  will  find  the  beds  we  trench  as  inevitably  as 
rivers  seek  the  sea  by  the  broadest  and  most  direct  channels 
open  to  them. 

As  long  as  is  preserved  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
great  composition,  instead  of  an  unsightly  chaos  of  build- 
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ings  sprinkled  at  haphazard  out  of  a  sieve,  so  long  the 
integrity  of  the  plan  will  be  maintained,  however  its  details 
may  change.  The  plan  is  a  precious  heritage  whose  value 
to  the  University  cannot  be  overestimated;  for  it  is  not  a 
dead  fetich,  a  rigid  and  unchangeable  form, — it  is  a  living 
organism,  a  loving  hand-maiden,  capable  of  responding 
today,  tomorrow,  through  all  generations,  to  the  quick  needs 
of  the  University.  The  real  interests  of  the  two  are  one. 
Without  its  plan  the  University  cannot  grow  normally  and 
with  a  likely  assurance  of  safety  from  those  hideous  incon- 
veniences to  which  are  reduced  universities  and  cities  which 
have  not  the  foresight  to  prepare  for  their  own  inevitable 
growth.  The  idea  should  not  be  arbitrarily  to  arrest  study 
on  the  plan, — at  any  given  point  to  crystallize  it  and  declare 
it  once  for  all  arrived, — this  dimension  precisely  thus,  that 
mass  just  so.  The  idea  should  rather  be  to  keep  it  supple, 
so  that  as  one  need  of  the  University  after  another  announces 
itself  and  calls  to  be  recognized,  each  may  have  its  influence 
upon  the  whole.  This  is  as  far  as  possible  from  asserting 
that  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  needs  of  a  given  build- 
ing should  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  plan  as  a  whole  any 
more  than  the  plan  should  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  Uni- 
versity to  its  ill.  The  two  must  go  hand  in  hand,  their 
interests  if  apparently  divergent  must  be  reconciled  and 
their  disparities  equalized  till  an  harmonious  whole  be 
reached. 

Seen  in  this  light,  how  full  and  noble  appears  the  role 
which  the  plan  is  destined  to  play  in  the  expansion  of  the 
University.  Its  relation  to  the  University  may  be  compared 
with  the  relation  of  the  University  to  the  people.  It  opens 
paths  for  advancement  along  right  and  broad  lines. 

II. 

The  first  problem  which  presented  itself  for  solution, 
when  the  task  of  adapting  the  plan  to  the  site  was  under- 
taken, was  the  establishment  of  the  most  favorable  position 
for  the  main  axis.     This  central  line  of  the  composition,  its 
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back-boDe,  so  to  speak,  was  shown  on  the  preliminary  plans 
as  a  continuation  of  University  Avenue.  This  position  for 
the  axis  has  some  undoubted  advantages.  University 
Avenue  is  a  broad  and,  prospectively  at  least,  a  fine  street. 
The  point  at  which  this  avenue  strikes  the  western  end  of 
the  property,  moreover,  lends  itself  naturally  to  the  emplace- 
ment of  an  imposing  entrance,  the  formal  gateway  from  the 
outer  world  into  the  academic  cloisters.  The  broad,  shallow 
amphitheatre  of  hills  above  it  to  the  east  gives  also  within 
its  own  limits  a  certain  splendor  of  effect,  bare  and  bald  as 
those  fields  now  are.  A  fine  sense  of  bigness  is  had  here. 
Beyond  the  brow,  however,  difficulties  present  themselves. 
The  ground  falls  away  rapidly  and  irregularly.  The  central 
Line  crosses  the  north  canon  of  Strawberry  Creek  at  an 
awkward  point,  and  at  the  westerly  entrance  to  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  is  seen  to  run  close  in  under  the  northern 
terrace  just  south  of  the  Greenhouse  and  to  skirt  the  garden 
throughout  its  length  on  its  extreme  northern  verge.  Con- 
tinuing over  the  hills  the  line  crosses  their  flank  at  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  steep  southern  slope.  So 
much  of  symmetry  with  regard  to  this  axis  as  is  shown  on 
the  plans  would  necessitate  a  great  amount  of  grading  and 
filling  and  would  obliterate  many  scenic  beauties.  For  the 
entire  distance  through  the  present  Botanical  Garden  in 
order  to  get  approximate  balance,  or  even  to  obtain  a  level 
floor  for  the  esplanade,  it  would  be  necessary  to  blast  off  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  rocky  knoll  on  which  the 
Observatory  stands  and  to  fill  the  garden  itself  to  a 
depth  of  several  feet.  This  would  seem  a  pity  in  view  of 
the  great  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil  of  the  garden,  if 
not  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  cutting  off  the  top  of  the 
hill.  Following  the  axis  eastward,  it  is  observed  that 
instead  of  lying  naturally  on  top  of  the  hill  it  skirts  the 
side  and  makes  it  necessary  for  a  grade  and  fill  of  some- 
thing like  fifty  feet  each  in  order  to  secure  the  platform  or 
belvedere  contemplated  upon  the  plan,  besides  giving  a 
most  unreposeful  and  lopsided  effect.     Again  unless  the 
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summit  of  the  amphitheatre  above  Oxford  Street  were 
removed,  the  principal  object  in  having  a  straight  axis  for 
the  composition,  namely  the  long  uninterrupted  vista,  would 
be  defeated;  for  the  ground  falls  off  so  rapidly  east  of  that 
hill  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  over  the  brow  any- 
thing of  the  architectural  group  beyond. 

These  difficulties  were  recognized  and  in  M.  Benard's 
revised  plans  were  met  by  a  bold  device.  The  crown  of  the 
hill  was  in  that  design  lowered  by  an  average  depth  of 
twelve  feet  and  the  succeeding  declivity  was  crossed  by  a 
broad  causeway  and  bridge,  lifted  above  the  adjoining  levels 
to  a  height  of  seventeen  feet.  The  grade  line  of  the  bridge 
was  maintained  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  which  was  shown  as  filled  to  an  average  depth 
of  ten  feet.  By  these  means  virtually  a  single  magnificent 
slope,  at  a  very  easy  inclination,  held  from  the  entrance  at 
Oxford  Street  to  a  point  opposite  the  small  Gardener's  Cot- 
tage east  of  the  Mining  Building. 

The  stupendous  effect  thus  secured  is  apparent.  Only  a 
man  of  lofty  power  of  imagination  could  have  conceived  so 
thorough- going  a  transformation  of  the  grounds,  only  a 
designer  with  supreme  architectural  courage  could  have 
envisaged  such  a  task  as  that  contemplated  in  this  project. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  advantage  of  having 
a  great  idea  constantly  before  one  as  inspiration  in  a  task 
like  the  present.  In  the  study  of  detail,  and  under  the  con- 
stant strain  of  encounter  with  hard  practical  conditions, 
one  must  always  be  on  his  guard  lest  he  lose  sight  of  the 
grandiose  possibilities  of  his  problem;  and  the  University 
is  bound  to  be  an  immense  gainer  by  reason  of  the  large- 
ness of  conception  which  has  marked  the  initial  steps  in  this 
undertaking.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  now  to  look  upon 
the  practical  side  of  things,  and  to  weigh  all  the  arguments 
for  and  against  each  suggestion,  before  committing  the 
University  to  its  course  of  architectural  development.  The 
great  conception  is  of  record.  It  now  behooves  to  take 
up  the  adjustment  of  the  details  of  that  conception  so  that 
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it  may  be  carried  into  execution  without  too  great  a  sacri- 
fice of  magnificence  and  without  so  great  a  cost  as  to 
jeopardize  the  entire  scheme. 

The  question  resolves  itself  into  this:  Can  the  effect  of 
such  a  plan  as  M.  Benard's,  or  one  approaching  it,  be 
secured  at  smaller  outlay,  and  with  less  destruction  of  nat- 
ural beauties  of  the  site,  by  a  rearrangement  of  its  parts 
which  shall  still  preserve  its  general  disposition? 

After  a  most  careful  study  of  the  grounds,  many 
sketches  and  repeated  surveys  and  checkings,  it  has  been 
found  that  there  is  a  position  for  the  main  axis  which  pos- 
sesses equal  advantages  with  that  through  University 
Avenue,  in  the  way  of  beauty  of  effect,  if  indeed  it  do  not 
surpass  that  line;  and  which  calls  for  a  much  smaller 
expenditure,  in  money  and  in  terms  of  natural  beauty.  The 
new  line  is  drawn  from  the  exact  summit  of  the  great  hill 
above  the  campus,  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the  grounds, 
grazing  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  eucalyptus  grove  just 
east  of  the  Center  Street  entrance.  You  can  trace  the  line 
from  the  summit  down  through  the  shallow  gully  just 
below,  out  over  the  open  knoll  north  of  Ben  Weed's  Amphi- 
theatre, down  past  the  Gardener's  Cottage,  across  the  open 
glade  between  the  old  and  the  new  Mining  Buildings, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Botanical  Garden  and  so  on 
across  the  creek,  till  it  meets  the  road  north  of  the 
eucalyptus  grove,  in  line  with  the  road's  curve.  This  line 
requires  a  much  smaller  amount  of  excavation  and  filling 
in  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  simplicity  and  unity  of 
effect,  for  it  corresponds  with  the  natural  central  line  of 
drainage.  Its  establishment  has  revealed  the  possibility  of 
retaining  many  minor  beauties  of  the  site  from  its  beginning 
to  its  end.  It  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  the  entire 
middle  portion  of  the  grounds  at  approximately  their  pres- 
ent grade. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that  the  axis  thus 
placed  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  principal  buildings  at 
present  on  the  grounds.     The  Library,  North,  South  and 
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East  Halls,  the  Chemistry  Building,  the  old  Mining  Build- 
ing,— these  are  all  arranged,  as  if  with  intent,  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  line  which  has  been  found  to  give  the 
least  trouble  as  a  central  axis. 

The  situation  of  the  medial  line  suggests  the  immediate 
development  of  the  Center  Street  entrance.  In  line  with  this 
improvement  a  fine  curving  roadway  would  swing  around  to 
the  left  before  reaching  the  creek,  traverse  the  bit  of 
garden,  and  connect  with  the  road  which  circles  around  the 
eucalyptus  grove  to  the  central  line  of  the  composition. 
Fancy  then  the  impression  of  a  stranger  entering  the 
grounds.  From  a  commonplace  village  he  enters  a  beauti- 
ful park,  confined  within  a  small  compass  but  possessing 
all  the  elements  of  great  natural  scenic  beauty.  He  is  sen- 
sible of  an  idyllic  grove  of  ancient  oaks  to  the  right,  he  is 
sheltered  on  the  north  by  a  delicious  coppiced  bluff,  while 
in  front  the  view  is  closed  by  a  glorious  bouquet  of 
eucalyptus.  He  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  natural 
landscape  which  prepares  his  spirit  for  finer  things  to  come. 
As  he  proceeds  around  the  eucalyptus  grove,  suddenly 
there  opens  before  him  a  wonderful  view  composed  for  his 
enjoyment  by  nature  herself.  The  vista  is  fine  to-day,  even 
obscured  with  trees  as  it  is;  but  when  it  is  opened  up,  and 
all  its  natural  possibilities  of  beauty  are  disclosed, — when  it 
is  defined,  rendered  intelligible,  accentuated,  by  the  great 
group  of  beautiful  white  buildings  embowered  in  greenery, 
— then  it  must  indeed  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  soul- 
satisfying  panoramas  in  the  world. 

Proceeding  eastward  one  observes  to  the  left  the 
verdurous  palm  canon  all  a-glisten  with  lush  magnolias, 
and  obtains  through  close-woven  branches  of  oak  and 
bay  a  charming  glimpse  of  the  President's  Mansion, 
with  its  red-tiled  roof;  to  the  right  at  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  grounds  is  the  old  Gymnasium,  a  fine  site  for 
a  fine  building,  one  of  these  days.  The  western  cross 
axis  is  likely  to  find  its  place  somewhere  near  here. 
Beyond,  to  the  east,  lies  the  Botanical  Garden,  an  Eden- 
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bower  of  perfume  and  glowing  color,  at  whose  termination 
is  the  hollow  south  of  the  present  Mechanics  Building.  It 
is  at  this  point  that  the  most  favorable  situation  for  the 
eastern  cross  axis  presents  itself,  opening  out  a  vista  far  to 
the  south.  At  the  crossing  of  the  axes,  in  the  shallow 
basin  existing  there  to-day,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a 
broad  lily- pool  be  delved,  with  a  fountain  to  introduce  the 
play  of  shimmering  reflections  and  the  pleasant  sound  of 
splashing  waters. 

The  vista  eastward  upon  the  main  axis  is  closed  in  won- 
derful symmetry  by  the  great  hill  which  uplifts  its  noble 
front  above  the  groves.  But  best  of  all,  the  view  westward 
from  the  summit  is  one  of  absolute  repose.  The  lines  and 
masses  of  the  landscape  in  foreground,  middle  ground,  and 
distance,  group  and  balance  exquisitely  about  the  axis,  and 
conduct  the  eye  as  by  an  index  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

Never  to  be  forgotten  was  the  expression  of  one  of 
those  most  interested  in  the  University's  development 
when  this  line  first  came  to  his  attention  one  fine  spring 
day  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  University  man 
was  asked  to  swing  his  glance  like  a  pendulum  from  north 
to  south  and  back  again  until  he  felt  complete  repose. 
After  a  moment  he  said,  "I  find  my  eye  comes  to  rest  at  the 
Golden  Gate.  The  view  seems  to  gravitate  to  that  point. 
The  line  thither  would  seem  to  be  the  visual  axis  of  all  the 
countryside  as  seen  from  this  point."  When  he  was  told 
that  it  had  been  found  by  dint  of  exact  calculations  that  the 
line  of  natural  cleavage  of  the  University  grounds  tallied 
precisely  with  that  visual  axis,  "Why,"  said  he,  "it  is 
enough  to  make  one  superstitious!" 

And  indeed  there  is  something  profoundly  affecting  in 
this  oneness  of  the  far-reaching  vision  and  the  hard,  cold 
facts  of  unrelenting  topography.  What  a  field  here  for  a 
flight  of  symbolic  poetry!  The  boundless  waste  of  the 
Pacific  cloven  by  the  axis  of  the  University  and  brought 
into  the  system  of  its  actual  architectural  composition! 
What  vast  horizons  open  to  the  mind's  eye  beyond  that 
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wondrous  passage  to  the  sea !  What  far  oriental  realms  lie 
ready  there  for  Alma  Mater's  peaceful  and  beneficent  con- 
quest ! 

III. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  grounds  from  a  slightly  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  and  with  less  reference  to  the  lines  of  the 
plan.  This  is  essential  for  a  real  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

The  property  of  the  University  seems  at  first  glance  to 
be  somewhat  complicated  as  a  site  for  a  monumental  archi- 
tectural group.  But  if  one  removes  himself  in  imagination 
to  a  point  in  the  sky  above  the  grounds  and  views  the 
territory  as  from  a  balloon  or  in  bird's-eye  perspective,  a 
remarkable  unity  is  seen  to  exist.  The  myriad  minor 
details  lose  their  importance  and  one  is  enabled  to  see 
different  parts  in  their  relationship  to  others  and  to  the 
whole.  As  one  studies  the  site  at  close  quarters  until  its 
idiosyncrasies  become  familiar  as  the  face  of  a  friend,  the 
same  effect  is  produced.  Certain  great  masses  establish 
themselves  unavoidably;  other  masses  subordinate  them- 
selves; and  in  the  end  from  the  crowd  of  impressions  a 
wonderful  simplicity  is  disengaged.  This  character  would 
be  even  more  distinctly  marked  if  the  boundaries  included 
the  irregular  tract  of  land  lying  between  Hearst  Avenue 
and  the  north  branch  of  Strawberry  Creek  east  of  Euclid 
Avenue,  which  naturally  falls  within  its  province.  The 
University  would  then  possess  a  realm  limited,  if  we  except 
the  Hillegass  Tract,  by  natural  boundaries  in  the  shape  of 
water  courses;  and  its  territory  would  have  a  cross-section 
like  that  of  a  continent,  with  its  sunken  central  valley  and 
its  higher  lateral  structure  bordering  the  creeks.  In  spite 
of  the  great  unity  of  the  ground,  there  is,  needless  to  say, 
sufficient  variety  to  give  countless  opportunities  for  charm 
and  freedom  of  effect. 

The  portion  of  the  property  which,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  Hillegass  tract,  is  most  favorable  for  building 
operations  on  a  large  scale  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  region 
bounded  by  Strawberry  Creek  on  the  south,  extending  north 
to  the  northern  limits  of  the  grounds,  and  stretching  from 
the  present  Running  Track  on  the  west  to  the  foot  of  the 
steep  slope  of  the  hills  above  Ben  Weed's  Amphitheatre  on 
the  east.  Its  slope  is  broad  and  gradual.  It  is  somewhat 
rut  up  by  dips  and  rises,  but  none  of  these  is  of  great  size 
except  the  central  garden,  which  helps  instead  of  hampering 
the  design.  The  region's  natural  fitness  for  constructional 
uses  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  present 
buildings  are  situated  within  it,  evidently  because  here  were 
the  easiest  sites.  Though  the  flank  of  the  garden  to  the 
north  seems  irregular,  this  is  more  a  matter  of  general 
impression  than  of  fact.  The  contour  lines  show  it  to  be 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  symmetrical  with  the  broader, 
simpler  slope  on  the  south.  The  amount  of  grade  and  fill 
which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  construction  of  buildings 
symmetrically  placed  on  these  flanks  is  very  nearly  equal. 
A  great  deal  of  the  apparent  diversity  of  the  region  comes 
from  the  tree  growth,  most  of  which  is  of  a  nature  readily 
to  be  replaced  if  destroyed  to  make  room  for  buildings. 
The  chief  vista  of  the  tract,  through  the  garden,  is  part  of 
the  main  vista  of  the  grounds  as  a  whole,  and  this,  together 
with  the  garden  itself,  forms  its  principal  characteristic 
beauty.     The  garden  is  the  heart  of  the  entire  grounds. 

The  hill-slopes  to  the  east  of  the  section  just  described 
are  exceedingly  steep,  and  in  order  to  be  used  for  construc- 
tional purposes  at  all  would  require  very  considerable 
grading.  The  summit  is  the  natural  site  for  the  Observa- 
tory. The  lower  flanks  are  occupied  on  the  plan  by 
dormitories,  which,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be  built  at 
present. 

The  western  part  of  the  grounds  is  made  up  of  two  very 
dissimilar  parts  almost  equal  in  area  and  divided  by  the 
imaginary  line  of  the  main  axis.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
axis  lies  between  Centre  Street  and  University  Avenue,  that 
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is  to  say,  at  Addison  Street.  A  future  generation  may  take 
advantage  of  this  and  continue  the  main  avenue  of  the 
University  westward,  widening  Addison  Street,  crossing 
Shattuck  Avenue,  cutting  across  the  green  fields  to  the  bay 
by  a  magnificent  boulevard,  and  establishing  there  a  ferry 
direct  to  San  Francisco.  Such  a  development  would  be 
very  fine,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  it  at  the  present  time.  Centre  Street  is  the  natural 
approach  to  the  southerly  half,  as  University  Avenue  is  the 
natural  approach  to  the  northern  half  of  this  part  of  the 
property.  The  peculiar  beauties  of  the  southern  half  con- 
sist in  the  creeks,  the  grove  of  live-oak  trees  and,  in  a  less 
degree  (owing  to  their  more  rapid  growth),  the  tuft  of 
eucalyptus.  The  distinctive  beauty  of  the  northern  half 
resides  in  its  amphitheatrical  form,  the  lines  and  masses  of 
which  are  very  fine  in  their  present  state,  and  need  the 
slightest  possible  interpretation  in  the  way  of  avenues  and 
planting.  The  slopes  are  gentle,  and  in  this  respect  are 
suitable  for  building  operations,  but  as  an  artistic  develop- 
ment of  the  region,  it  would  seem  to  the  present  writer  far 
finer  as  a  park  or  arboretum — a  buffer,  or,  if  you  like  better, 
a  vestibule,  between  the  village  and  the  academic  regions. 
Moreover  this  section  is  remote  from  what  must  always  be 
the  center  of  the  University  group.  It  is  admirable  for 
agricultural  and  forestry  purposes  throughout.  The  soil  is 
deep  and  of  excellent  quality,  probably  surpassing  in  these 
respects  that  of  any  other  portion  of  the  grounds,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  territory  now  used  as  a  Botanical 
Garden,  together  with  the  irregularly  outlined  portions 
immediately  west  including  the  present  Football  Field  and 
the  canon  leading  up  to  the  President's  Mansion. 

The  simplest  part  of  the  grounds  is  the  Hillegass  tract. 
It  consists  of  one  broad,  gentle  slope,  from  Telegraph 
Avenue  to  College  Way.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  archi- 
tectural development,  and  is  suitable  for  any  of  the  phases 
of  university  work.  Since  it  is  level  and  uniform,  how- 
ever, by  comparison  with  any  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
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property,  and  since  the  athletic  fields  require  this  character 
more  than  any  other  department,  it  has  been  thought  wise 
to  devote  this  region  very  largely,  if  not  exclusively,  to  this 
purpose.  Though  the  slope  is  gradual,  nevertheless  a  con- 
siderable drop  exists  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  tract, 
and  while  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  single  level  for  the 
entire  Athletic  Field,  such  a  course  would  necessitate  a 
very  large  expenditure.  It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
Athletic  Field  as  a  whole  may  be  terraced  at  different 
levels.  A  ven  beautiful  effect  can  undoubtedly  be  obtained 
in  tli is  way. 

To  sum  up,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  above  descrip- 
tion that  the  grounds  naturally  divide  themselves  into  four 
parts.  Of  these  the  central  portion  is  by  far  the  largest 
;uk1  most  important,  lending  itself  readily  as  it  does  to  the 
construction  of  a  great  monumental  group  of  buildings. 
The  lands  to  the  west  form  the  natural  approach  to  that 
group,  separating  it  slightly  from  the  town  and  giving  it 
seclusion  and  distinction.  The  hills  to  the  east  form  a 
majestic  natural  background  and  climax  to  the  composition. 
Finally,  to  the  south,  just  aside  from  the  path  of  learning, 
yet  closely  joined  thereto  and  playing  its  own  part  in  the 
most  just  relationship  with  the  main  motive  of  the  Univer- 
sity, lie  the  broad  fields  destined  for  athletic  sports. 

In  terms  of  the  human  habitation  we  see  in  the  four 
portions  of  the  grounds,  as  above  defined,  the  House  with 
its  Forecourt  or  Garden  to  the  west,  its  secluded  Retreat 
and  Promenade  to  the  east,  and  its  Playground  and  Field 
for  Sports  to  the  south. 

IV. 

The  question  of  the  grouping  of  the  buildings  by  depart- 
ments so  that  there  shall  be  perfect  convenience  of  access 
and  intercommunication  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
University  is  an  extremely  important  one,  and  is  in  realit3r 
quite    a   different   subject   from   the   question    of    artistic 
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grouping,  though  necessarily  the  two  must  be  studied 
together. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  position  to  be  selected  for  the  Library.  This  is  in  a 
peculiar  degree  the  intellectual  center  of  the  University, 
and  it  should  be  almost  equally  accessible  from  each  and 
every  department.  In  order  that  the  distances  to  be  tra- 
versed between  the  various  buildings  and  the  Library  be  the 
shortest  possible,  it  seems  essential  to  place  it  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  absolute  center  of  the  entire  group.  In 
nearly  all  the  plans  for  great  seats  of  learning  which  have 
been  developed  within  recent  years,  the  Library  has  been 
given  this  central  situation,  notably  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, where  it  forms  the  dominant  architectural  feature, 
immediately  around  which  are  all  the  other  academic  build- 
ings. The  advantages  of  such  a  position  are  too  obvious  to 
need  explanation. 

The  position  to  be  selected  for  the  Library  at  Berkeley 
has  been  more  seriously  considered,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  single  question  relating  to  the  plan,  unless  it  be  the 
main  axis.  Numerous  locations  have  been  suggested.  The 
Benard  plan  proposed  the  site  immediately  above  Oxford 
Street  and  adjoining  Hearst  Avenue.  Artistically  this  plan 
has  some  advantages.  The  Library,  on  account  of  its  size 
and  the  importance  of  its  role,  will  necessarily  be  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  beautiful  buildings  to  be  erected 
here,  and  it  would  unquestionably  give  a  fine  effect  to  come 
upon  it  immediately  after  entering  the  precincts  of  the 
University.  The  ground  at  that  point  is,  moreover,  com- 
paratively level  and  easy  of  development.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  evident  that  this  site  can  never  be  central,  and,  in 
fact,  that  the  more  the  University  grows,  the  less  central 
that  site  must  become.  The  University  cannot  grow  to  the 
west  or  north  without  overstepping  its  own  boundaries. 
Only  to  the  east  and  southeast  can  it  expand.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  short-sighted  policy  to  place  the 
Library  in  the  extreme  northwestern  corner. 
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The  site  in  front  of  the  present  Library  is  in  many 
respects  an  admirable  one  for  a  permanent  building,  and 
has  been  very  seriously  considered  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a 
central,  high  and  commanding  location.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage, slight  though  it  be,  of  being  near  the  present  building 
and  not  violating  the  formed  habits  of  the  University 
community.  The  disadvantages  of  this  site  are  the  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  the  building  at  this  point  in  such  a  way 
as  to  preserve  the  main  lines  and  vistas  of  the  general 
composition,  and  the  comparatively  small  area  of  land 
suitable  for  future  expansion.  To  the  north  there  is  an 
uninterrupted  space,  but  to  the  east  and  south  the  territory 
is  much  limited  by  the  nearness  of  the  canon. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Library  be  placed  at  the 
crossing  of  the  central  avenue  and  the  easterly  cross-axis. 
This  situation  would  be  convenient,  but  it  possesses  no 
other  real  advantage,  for  the  crossing  of  these  two  axes  lies 
in  the  hollow  immediately  south  of  the  present  Mechanics 
Building,  and  few  portions  of  the  ground  are  less  well 
adapted  than  this  for  the  placing  of  a  large  building,  even 
were  one  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  such  a 
position  for  the  building  would  entirely  destroy  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  adopted  plan. 

On  the  whole,  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  ground 
immediately  west  of  North  Hall  and  south  of  the  Botanical 
Garden  as  the  most  advantageous  position  for  the  Library 
Building.  This  is  the  geographical  center  of  the  portion  of 
the  property  readily  adaptable  to  building  operations.  It  lies 
midway  between  the  two  cross  axes,  each  of  which  is  the 
central  line  of  a  great  group  of  buildings.  This  site  has 
other  advantages  than  that  of  centrality.  It  is  a  promi- 
nent, sightly  spot  facing  the  central  avenue  or  esplanade, 
and  a  building  placed  here  would  give  an  exceedingly  fine 
architectural  effect.  The  entire  tract  of  land  south  of  the 
building  as  far  as  the  creek  is  utilizable  for  future  additions 
to  the  building, — no  small  advantage,  for  the  history  of 
universities  shows  that  the  Library  should  be  placed  in  a 
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position  where  it  has  the  opportunity  for  almost  indefinite 
growth.  The  Humanities  group  of  buildings,  that  is  to 
say,  Belles-Lettres,  Languages,  History,  Jurisprudence,  etc., 
would  be  arranged  immediately  about  the  Library  to  the 
east  and  west.  The  western  group  would  occupy  then  the 
area  now  given  over  to  the  Football  Field. 

The  Library  is  too  important  a  building  to  be  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  main  esplanade  without  a  balancing  mass 
opposite.  The  Museum  seems  to  be  its  natural  pendant, 
and  the  site  immediately  opposite  the  Library,  namely  the 
knoll  now  occupied  by  the  Observatory,  seems  in  every 
respect  an  ideal  site  for  such  a  building.  About  it  would 
be  grouped  the  various  departments  having  to  do  especially 
with  the  treasures  contained  therein.  If  the  Museum  is  to 
be  devoted  to  Art,  Natural  History  and  Ethnology  com- 
bined, the  buildings  housing  these  branches  would  be 
grouped  about  it  in  the  most  logical  and  convenient 
sequence.  The  detail  of  this  arrangement  is,  of  course, 
something  on  which  much  study  and  thought  will  have  to 
be  expended.  A  possible  arrangement  would  seem  to  be 
the  placing  of  the  buildings  of  Agriculture,  Botany,  etc., 
on  one  side, — perhaps  to  the  west,  where  they  will  be  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  Botanical  Gardens  and 
Agricultural  Field;  and  those  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  etc., 
to  the  east,  where  they  will  be  of  easy  access  from  the  new 
Mining  Building.  A  favorable  location  for  the  permanent 
Mechanics  Building  is  on  the  rising  ground  directly  north 
of  the  present  building.  A  good  location  for  Chemistry 
would  be  as  a  pendant  to  Mining,  south  of  the  main  axis. 
The  long  esplanade  traversed  by  the  eastern  cross  axis 
might  be  developed  for  the  use  of  Mathematics,  Physics, 
Civil  Engineering,  etc.  The  Fine  Arts  section  should  be 
near  both  Museum  and  Library,  and  a  site  on  the  high 
ground  near  the  President's  Mansion  seems  entirely  suitable 
for  this  building. 

These  suggestions  for  sites  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  University  are  of  course  tentative,  and  subject  to 
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changes  throughout.  Other  aud  better  suggestions  may  be 
made  as  the  studies  progress  and  new  light  is  shed  upon 
the  problem. 

There  probabh  lias  never  been  a  finer  opportunity  for 
the  creation  of  a  great  institution,  not  only  in  its  aims  aud 
educational  advantages,  but  also  in  its  outward  aspect,  than 
is  ready  to  our  hand  on  this  beautiful  site.  The  astonish- 
ing growth  of  the  University  of  California  within  recent 
years  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  these  marvelous  times 
and  of  this  marvelous  country  of  ours.  It  is  unavoidable 
perhaps  that  architectural  setting  should  lag  behind  other 
forms  of  intellectual  development.  But  there  is  danger  of 
ignominy  if  such  setting  lag  too  far  behind.  There  comes 
a  time  in  a  I'niversity's  career  as  in  an  individual's  when  it 
must  recognize  that  noblesse  obli(/< .  There  are  certain 
proprieties  which  it  is  unworthy  of  a  successful  institution, 
as  of  a  successful  man,  not  to  observe.  Good  buildings  are 
like  fresh  linen, — a  sign  of  self-respect.  Like  a  growing 
boy  full  of  lustihood  the  University  must  learn  its  archi- 
tectural manners, — outward  grace,  with  its  inward  strength. 
The  time  has  come  for  the  University  to  take  on  an  aspect 
commensurate  in  dignity  with  its  importance  intellectually 
and  socially. 

But  above  and  beyond  any  of  the  considerations  which 
have  been  enumerated,  is  the  principle  that  it  is  owed  to  the 
people  to  establish  on  these  grounds  a  standard  of  artistic 
excellence.  It  is  the  University's  bounden  duty  to  cultivate 
artistic  ideals  just  as  distinctly  and  indisputably  as  it  is  its 
duty  to  teach  the  beauties  of  literature  and  the  wonders  of 
science.  The  University  fulfills  only  a  part  of  its  mission 
when  it  teaches  the  theory  of  beauty  without  its  practice. 
Its  duty  is  to  inspire,  to  cultivate,  to  edify.  And  to  do  that 
completely  it  must  have  fine  buildings.  By  fine  is  not 
meant  elaborate  or  even  costly,  but  buildings  whose  lines 
are  so  pure  and  whose  aspect  so  beautiful  that  the  student 
coming  into  their  presence  is  uplifted  and  his  ideas  enlarged 
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and  purified.  Men  and  women  come  here  at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  and  lost  is  the  most 
important  of  opportunities  for  raising  the  standard  of  their 
taste  and  cultivating  their  higher  instincts,  if  they  do  not 
find  themselves  at  once  in  an  atmosphere  of  fine  artistic 
surroundings. 

In  these  days  it  hardly  needs  argument  to  convince 
people  of  the  value  of  good  art.  That  a  fine  architectural 
setting  has  a  direct  commercial  value  to  an  institution,  is 
something  which  has  been  learned  through  actual  experi- 
ence by  older  communities,  and  it  will  be  learned  here,  too. 
All  over  the  country  great  commercial  bodies,  insurance 
companies,  banks,  railroads,  etc.,  as  well  as  cities  and 
states,  are  learning  the  lesson  that  beautiful  surroundings 
pay.  They  bring  people;  they  hold  people,  and  keep 
them  straight.  They  stand  for  the  honor  of  the  bodies  so 
sheltered.  The  United  States  Government,  too,  has  waked 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  necessity  of  having  its  public 
buildings  truly  representative  of  the  higher  aspirations  of 
its  citizens.  The  Universityiof  California  must  not  be  out- 
done ;  all  of  its  friends  should  vie  with  one  another  to  make 
its  aspect  as  fine  as  its  heart  is  true  and  its  head  sane. 

So  one  of  these  days  the  University  shall  take  on  incom- 
parable beauties  and  stand  as  an  exponent  of  all  that  is 
best  in  life.  So  shall  the  vision  become  reality,  and  Cali- 
fornia beacon  the  world  with  bright  accomplishment. 
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LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF  THE 
HEARST  MEMORIAL  MINING  BUILDING. 


Wednesday,  November  19,  1902,  was  a  memorable  day 
in  the  annals  of  the  University  of  California.  On  that  day 
took  place  the  formal  ceremonies  of  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone  of  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building,  an  event 
which  marked  the  opening  of  the  promised  era  of  splendid 
buildings  and  adequate  equipment.  A  heavy  down-pour  of 
rain  interfered  with  the  comfort  of  the  spectators.  The 
ceremonies  were  brief  and  simple.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  guests  of  the  University,  including  delegates  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  Miners'  Association,  then  in  session  in  San 
Francisco,  members  of  the  faculty,  and  students  of  the 
College  of  Mining,  the  latter  in  miner's  caps,  overalls  and 
jumpers,  gathered  in  the  court  of  the  Mechanics  Building, 
and  shortly  before  three  o'clock  formed  in  procession  and 
marched  to  the  new  Mining  Building.  On  the  hillside  east 
of  the  corner-stone  a  stand  had  been  erected  to  accommodate 
about  seven  hundred  people,  and  into  this  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  cadets  ushered  the  invited  guests,  officers  of 
the  University,  and  mining  students.  Another  stand  accom- 
modated the  Glee  Club  and  members  of  the  press,  while  all 
around  stood  other  spectators  braving  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  At  the  foot  of  the  main  stand,  partially 
sheltered  by  a  canopy  of  canvas,  was  the  speaker's  desk, 
and  near  at  hand  a  derrick  held  suspended  the  large  granite 
corner-stone. 
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The  exercises  were  opened  by  Professor  Martin  Kellogg, 
ex-President  of  the  University,  who  offered  the  invocation, 
in  the  following  words: 

"0  Thou  who  art  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  Lord  of 
all  life  and  Author  of  all  blessings  to  the  children  of  men; 
we  acknowledge  Thee  as  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 

gift. 

"Thou  hast  spread  abroad  the  fair  regions  of  the  earth, 
to  be  the  abode  of  the  human  race.  For  our  welfare  and 
prosperity,  for  our  means  of  advancement  in  the  arts  of 
civilization,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Thy  wonderful  works, 
Thou  hast  stored  hidden  and  exhaustless  treasures  in  the 
earth,  of  gold  and  silver  and  all  precious  and  useful  mineral 
wealth.  Therefore  must  men  'put  forth  their  hands  upon 
the  flinty  rock  and  overturn  the  mountain  by  the  roots,' 
and  the  'things  that  are  hidden  '  must  they  'bring  to  light.' 

"We  thank  Thee  for  the  new  opportunities  for  such 
service  to  the  world  which  are  to  be  offered  here.  Accept, 
we  beseech  Thee,  our  dedication  of  the  Hearst  Memorial 
Mining  Building  as  a  new  temple  of  science  and  the 
industrial  arts.  May  it  rise  to  stand  for  many  centuries  as 
the  home  of  scholarly  training  and  beneficent  research,  in 
which  the  thoughtfulness  of  our  Maker  for  His  creature 
man  may  receive  an  ever  fuller  and  more  reverent  inter- 
pretation. 

"Let  Thine  especial  blessing  rest  upon  the  generous 
founder,  that  blessing  which  'maketh  rich  and  addeth  no 
sorrow  therewith.'  May  she  live  for  many  happy  years,  to 
rejoice  in  this  completed  gift  for  so  noble  a  purpose.  Bless 
all  who  cooperate  with  her  in  the  execution  of  her  plans; 
the  architect  and  his  aids,  and  all  the  workmen  here 
engaged, — till  in  due  time,  without  disaster  or  accident, 
these  solid  walls,  fitly  framed  together,  shall  stand  in 
symmetry  and  beauty  to  grace  our  University  home. 

"Let  Thy  favor  abide  with  the  whole  University;  with 
its  officers  of  administration  and  of  instruction,  with  its 
students  and  its  benefactors;  with  all  the  citizens  of  our 
beloved  State." 
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The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  hymn,  "Em' 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  under  the  leadership  of  the  Glee 
Club. 

President  Wheeler  then  delivered  an  address,  speaking 
as  follows: 

"The  act  which  we  perform  here  today  marks  the  decis- 
ive step  in  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  one  of  California's 
most  highly  honored  and  best  beloved  men.  He  belonged 
to  a  day  when  there  were  giants  in  the  land,  and  that  day 
he  fitly  stands  to  characterize  and  represent, — stalwart, 
large-souled,  open-handed,  impatient  of  narrowness,  fear- 
less of  risk.  He  built  up  and  tore  not  down,  he  discovered 
and  hid  not  away,  he  prospered  and  filched  from  no  other's 
store,  the  structure  of  his  wealth  he  reared  on  the  wrecks  of 
no  man's  fortunes.  He  opened  paths  by  which  individuals 
and  communities  entered  in  unto  abundance.  What  came 
to  his  own  hand  he  held,  as  the  wisely  rich  will  ever  do, 
rather  as  steward  than  as  eternal  possessor.  To  the  cry  of 
need  his  ear  was  not  stopped;  to  the  vision  of  a  public 
meaning  for  life  and  a  public  responsibility  for  wealth  his 
eye  was  not  closed. 

"The  peculiar  form  of  the  memorial  which  is  here  to  be 
erected  to  him  is  due  to  the  choice  of  his  wife,  confirmed 
by  the  approval  of  his  son.  It  will  be  appropriate  and  it 
will  be  worthy.  It  assumes  first  of  all  the  form  of  a  bount- 
eous gift  to  the  State, — to  the  State  within  whose  borders 
the  keenest  activities  of  Mr.  Hearst's  life  were  exercised,  to 
the  State  under  whose  shelter  his  fortune  was  assembled 
and  solidified,  to  the  State  which  honored  him  with  a  most 
dignified  office  and  confided  to  his  keeping  most  important 
trusts.  It  assumes  in  the  second  place  the  form  of  a  contri- 
bution to  the  service  of  that  technical  profession  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  skilful  prac- 
titioners. Its  mission  will  be  to  raise  and  liberalize  that 
profession  by  freeing  it  more  and  more  from  slavery  to  the 
rule  of  thumb  and  the  wastes  of  amateurism,  and  placing  it 
ever  more  and  more  under  the  rule  of  intelligence  and  within 
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the  sovereignty  of  reason.  It  assumes  in  the  third  place 
the  form  of  a  largess  to  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  a  system  which  offers  to  the  children  of  the  State 
from  every  level  of  condition  and  estate  the  free  opportun- 
ity to  shake  themselves  loose  from  the  bonds  of  tradition, 
class  and  birth,  and  rise  to  the  place  their  industry  and 
native  worth  may  rightly  claim  for  them,  even  unto  leader- 
ship among  the  sons  of  men.  And  last  of  all  this  memorial 
assumes  the  form  of  a  benefaction  to  society,  a  production 
of  the  social  weal.  Out  of  the  seething  ebb  and  flow  of 
shifting  public  interest,  in  the  midst  of  the  vain  and  tran- 
sient cries  of  market-place  and  forum,  rise  the  solid  walls, 
the  stern,  clean  pillars  of  the  University,  to  vindicate  in 
the  name  of  that  assembled  and  clarified  knowledge  we  call 
science,  of  that  harmony  of  form  we  call  art,  and  of  that 
digest  of  experience  we  call  history,  the  steadiness  and 
order  of  human  life,  and  to  proclaim  that  man  liveth  not  by 
bread  alone  and  that  it  is  the  things  of  mind  and  spirit 
which  are  eternal. 

"The  building  which  is  to  rise  here  will  be  dedicated  to 
the  use  of  the  College  of  Mining.  It  is  to  be  built  of  the 
strongest  and  cleanest  stone  produced  out  of  the  California 
hills.  When  completed  it  will  be  not  only  the  largest  but 
the  most  completely  equipped  building  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  mining  engineering  in  the  world.  The  plan 
of  the  building  has  been  devised  after  long  and  patient 
study  by  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  University,  Mr. 
John  Galen  Howard,  who  has  worked  in  constant  confer- 
ence with  Dr.  Samuel  Benedict  Christy,  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Mining.  Between  them  these  two  men  have 
visited  nearly  every  mining  and  technical  school  of  rank  in 
the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

"  'The  exterior  treatment,'  to  quote  Mr.  Howard's  own 
words,  'is  of  an  extremely  simple,  dignified  character,  based 
upon  the  classic  tradition,  but  strongly  influenced  by  the 
naif  and  charming  work  of  the  Spanish  Fathers  in  this  land, 
and  like  that  work  depending  largely  for  its  effect  upon  the 
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careful  proportioning  of  its  voids  and  solids  and  upon  its 
low  roofs  of  heavy  terra  cotta  tile  overhanging  broad 
unornaraented  surfaces  of  wall.' 

"The  building  will  be  adequate  for  all  needs  of  the 
department  for  decades  to  come.  It  is  so  planned,  however, 
that  it  can  be  indefinitely  enlarged  without  sacrifice  of 
s\  mmetry  or  beauty.  Moreover,  the  greatest  elasticity  will 
mark  the  interior  plan.  The  framework  is  of  steel,  the 
floors  are  wholly  independent  of  the  interior  walls,  and  flues 
for  furnaces,  hoods,  heating  and  ventilation  are  provided 
in  large  number. 

'The  chief  entrance,  in  the  center  of  the  south  facade, 
opens  into  the  .Memorial  Vestibule  and  Museum,  a  lofty 
room,  measuring  forty  by  eighty-eight  feet,  rising  through 
three  stories,  and  surrounded  by  balconies  at  the  level  of 
the  second  and  third  floors.  Light  will  come  from  three 
arched  windows,  seventeen  feet  broad  by  twenty-eight  feet 
high,  on  the  southern  side,  and  from  three  eircular  domes, 
fifty  feet  above  the  floor.  The  room  will  be  paved  with 
marble  and  finished  in  buff  pressed  brick. 

'The  administrative  department,  with  public  and  priv- 
ate offices  for  the  Dean,  will  open  at  the  west  of  the  Memor- 
ial Vestibule.  On  the  east  will  be  a  lecture  room,  and  an 
office  for  the  curator  of  the  museum.  At  the  right  will  rise 
marble  stairways,  in  double  flights,  leading  to  right  and 
left. 

"  The  general  mining  laboratory  will  open  on  the  central 
axis,  forty-six  by  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  open  to 
the  roof  and  lighted  from  above.  A  traveling  crane  will 
provide  for  the  moving  of  heavy  mining  machinery.  Broad 
galleries  at  the  height  of  the  first  and  second  stories  will 
serve  as  corridors  and  as  vantage  points  for  viewing  mining 
operations. 

"In  the  east  wing  there  will  be  metallurgical  laboratories 
for  juniors  and  seniors,  in  the  west  wing  research  labor- 
atories, and  in  the  central  northern  portion  of  the  building 
a  dry-crushing  tower,  three  stories  high.     The  tower  will  be 
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flanked  by  two  rooms,  forty  by  sixty-two  feet  in  size,  one  to 
be  used  as  a  smelting  room  for  copper  and  lead,  the  other 
for  a  gold  and  silver  mill.  On  the  second  floor,  opening 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Memorial  Vestibule,  will  be  two  lec- 
ture rooms,  one  forty  by  forty-two  feet,  the  other  twenty- 
four  by  forty-two,  and  a  private  study  and  drafting  room  for 
the  Dean.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  a  library  and  stack- 
room,  and  an  attic  room  for  drafting,  photographic  work 
and  other  purposes.  Adjoining  each  lecture  room  or  labora- 
tory will  be  a  private  study  for  the  instructors. 

"In  the  basement  there  will  be  two  large  locker-rooms, 
each  provided  with  shower  baths;  forge  rooms,  heating  and 
ventilating  apparatus,  a  carpenter's  shop,  store-rooms,  and 
janitor's  quarters. 

"An  analysis  of  the  motives  expressed  in  the  Mining 
Building  is  given  by  Mr.  Howard  in  the  October  number 
of  the  University  of  California  Magazine,  in  language  whose 
exquisiteness  of  touch  is  not  likely  to  be  outmatched  even  in 
his  fine  treatment  of  the  materials  native  to  his  art. 

" '  The  aim  has  been  to  give  expression  to  the  character 
of  a  College  of  Mining  Engineering,'  says  Mr.  Howard, 
'as  distinguished  from  one  of  Art,  Letters,  or  of  Natural 
Science.  The  expression  of  belles-letters  in  archictecture 
demands  a  more  purely  classic  character  than  that  of  scien- 
tific studies.  Such  a  building  as  a  Library,  for  instance, 
may  without  inconsistency  rejoice  in  all  the  sumptuous 
glories  of  Roman  architecture  or  the  Renaissance;  the 
tradition  of  the  world  leads  one  naturally  enough  in  this 
direction.  But  the  architect  conceives  that  such  delicate 
and  highly  organized  motives  find  little  place  in  a  Mining 
Building,  which  demands  a  treatment,  while  no  less  beau- 
tiful, much  more  primitive,  less  elaborately  developed  in 
the  matter  of  detail,  less  influenced  by  the  extreme  classic 
tradition  either  as  a  canon  of  proportion  or  as  an  architec- 
tonic scheme.  The  profession  of  mining  has  to  do  with 
the  very  body  and  bone  of  the  earth;  its  process  is  a 
ruthless  assault  upon  the  bowels  of  the  world,  a  contact 
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with  the  crudest  and  most  rudimentary  forces.  There  is 
about  it  something  essentially  elementary,  something  prim- 
ordial; and  its  expression  in  architecture  must,  to  be 
true,  have  something  of  the  rude,  the  Cyclopean.  The 
emotion  roused  must  be  a  sense  of  power,  rather  than  of 
grace.  Even  the  scale  of  materials,  the  blocks  of  stone  of 
which  the  walls  are  built,  should  be  bolder  and  more  strongly 
masculine  than  that  of  any  other  structure  likely  to  find  a 
place  in  a  great  university.  To  produce  a  design  for  a 
Mining  Building  which  shall  in  all  sincerity  express  its 
purpose  and  at  the  same  time  shall  harmonize  with  future 
buildings  quite  as  sincere  in  the  expression  of  their  pur- 
poses,— purposes  in  almost  every  case  of  greater  amenity, — 
this  has  been  the  aim  of  the  architect  in  approaching  his 
task  in  its  artistic  phase.  If  in  its  treatment  he  shall  have 
secured  an  outward  and  visible  expression  of  the  inward 
and  spiritual  organism  of  the  building,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  he  shall  have  succeeded  in  throwing  over  it  a  degree 
of  charm  which  shall  make  it  seem  a  kind,  bluff  brother 
amid  a  bevy  of  lovely  sisters,  he  will  feel  that  his  efforts 
have  not  been  wholly  in  vain.' 

"This,  then,  is  the  memorial  we  found  to-day,  a  better 
memorial  and  more  lasting  than  the  pyramids  that  Cheops 
reared;  better,  because  it  stands  to  help  the  life  of  men 
toward  better  things;  more  lasting,  because  it  grafts  itself 
upon  the  richest,  warmest  blood  of  the  generations,  and 
looks  toward  fruitage  in  the  life  of  all  the  days  to  come. 
And  the  measure  thereof  no  man  can  reckon.  Here  let  it 
stand  to  tell  of  a  virile  character  that  struggled  with  Nature 
and  rude  beginnings  and  struggling,  won;  but  blended  in 
the  message  must  ever  lie  the  reminder,  though  she  wills  it 
not,  of  a  gentle  woman  whose  thought  went  forth  unceas- 
ingly toward  others  and  others'  good." 

President  Wheeler  then  announced  that  the  box  which 
was  placed  inside  the  corner-stone  of  the  Hearst  Memorial 
Mining  Building  contained  the  Prospectus,  the  Programs, 
and   the    Report   of   the    Phcebe    A.  Hearst  Architectural 
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•Competition;  the  October  University  Magazine,  contain- 
ing an  article  by  Mr.  John  Galen  Howard,  the  Super- 
vising Architect  of  the  University,  on  the  Hearst  Mining 
Building;  an  invitation  to  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone; a  program  for  the  day;  "The  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California"  by  Professor  William  Carey  Jones; 
the  "University  Register"  for  1901-02;  the  current  "Uni- 
versity Calendar";  the  Californian  of  November  18th;  a 
complete  file  of  the  publications  of  the  Mining  Department 
of  the  University  of  California,  including  papers  by  Professor 
Samuel  Benedict  Christy,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Mining, 
on  "Quicksilver  Reduction  at  New  Almaden,"  "Quicksilver 
Condensation  at  New  Almaden,"  "Losses  in  Roasting  Gold 
Ores,"  "Growth  of  American  Mining  Schools,"  "The  Solu- 
tion and  Precipitation  of  Cyanide  of  Gold,"  "The  Electro- 
motive Force  of  Metals  in  Cyanide  Solutions,"  "Biographical 
Notice  of  Professor  Joseph  LeConte,"  and  a  paper  by 
Assistant  Professor  E.  A.  Hersam  entitled  "The  Tri-axial 
Diagram  in  Slag  Calculations";  an  engraving  of  Senator 
George  Hearst;  a  clipping  from  the  Oakland  Saturday 
Night  reprinting  an  editorial  from  the  Oakland  Tribune  of 
November  10th,  entitled  "A  Great  Memorial";  a  certificate 
for  one  hundred  shares  of  stock  in  the  Hearst  Mining 
Company;  a  medal  by  Roty  commemorative  of  the  Hearst 
Competition;  a  gold  dollar;  a  gold  quarter-dollar;  a  medal 
made  in  honor  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  bearing  the 
inscription  "To  the  Friend  of  Humanity,  Phcebe  A.  Hearst, 
That  God  Bless  You  and  all  Your  Works  is  the  Prayer  of 
Your  Devoted  Friend,  Matilde  L.  Barreda.  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  November  18,  1902";  the  University  Chronicle  for 
October;  the  Examiner  for  November  18th;  Sunset  Maga- 
zine for  October,  1902;  a  copy  of  the  "Catalogue  of  Officers 
and  Students  for  1902-03" ;  the  President's  Report  for  1900; 
the  Secretary's  Report  for  1901;  the  "Announcement  of 
Courses  for  1902-03";  the  Commencement  Program  for 
1902;  and  a  photograph  of  an  elevation  of  the  Building 
and  the  detailed  plans  as  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Galen  Howard, 
Supervising  Architect  of  the  University. 
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President  Wheeler  then  exhibited  a  silver  trowel  which 
had  been  made  for  the  occasion  and  presented  to  Mrs. 
Eearst  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Anthony.  Mrs.  Hearst  accepted  the 
trowel,  and  with  it  spread  the  mortar  upon  the  stone.  Her 
son,  W.  R.  Hearst,  then  took  the  trowel  and  smoothing  the 
mortar  with  it,  handed  it  to  President  Wheeler.  John  Galen 
Howard  followed  the  President,  and  then  replaced  the 
trowel  in  its  case.  Turning  to  the  audience,  Mrs.  Hearst 
addressed  them  as  follows: 

"This  corner-stone  is  laid  in  honor  of  an  earnest  student 
of  mineralogy,  a  practical  miner — a  man  who  measured  men 
by  their  truth,  and  methods  by  their  honesty. 

"It  is  our  sincere  hope  thai  the  department  work  of  the 
Hearst  Mining  Building  will  add  to  the  world's  scientific 
and  practical  knowledge,  and  that  students  may  be  here 
inspired  to  realise  the  highest  ideals  of  labor." 

The  signal  was  then  given  and  the  corner-stone  was 
slowly  lowered  into  place.  The  exercises  closed  with  the 
singing  of  "America"  by  the  assembled  company,  and  hearty 
college  cheers  were  given  for  Mrs.  Hearst,  W.  R.  Hearst, 
President  Wheeler,  Architect  Howard,  Professor  Christy, 
and  the  new  Mining  Building. 
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RELATIONS  OF  ETHICS  AND  ECONOMICS.* 


By  Carl  C.  Plehn. 


The  root  of  all  normative  sciences  is  ethics,  the  science  of  the  will  par 
excellence.*  *****  Beside  these  greater  normative  sciences,  there  are 
the  subordinate  ones  of  economics,  *  *  *.  Palmer,  Field  of  Ethics, 
pp.  32,  33. 

The  associations  of  sciences, — the  company  they  keep, — 
like  the  associations  of  men,  often  throw  light  upon  their 
character.  Adam  Smith  is,  with  a  certain  propriety, 
although,  of  course,  not  with  strict  accuracy,  often  spoken 
of  as  the  "Father  of  Political  Economy."  With  the  same 
propriety,  although  with  no  greater  accuracy,  Ethics  may 
be  given  the  title  of  the  "Mother  of  Political  Economy." 
Nourished  for  many  years  at  her  bosom,  kept  for  many 
years  in  her  leading  strings,  this  lusty  son  broke  away  in 
early  manhood,  only  to  fall,  as  many  another  son  has  done, 
into  bad  manners.  But  when  he  grew  to  maturity  he  gradu- 
ally awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  the  gentle  teachings  of 
his  mother  were  after  all  the  best  guides  for  a  useful  life. 
Adam  Smith  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and 
regarded  political  economy  as  one  of  the  four  main  divisions 
of  that  subject,  of  which  ethics  was  another.  The  same 
association  was  continued,  in  many  of  the  great  centers  of 
instruction,  and  has  only  recently  been  generally  broken  off. 
In  the  Scotch,  English,  Irish  and  American  universities  it 
has  been  one  of  the  commonest  occurrences  for  political 


*An  address  delivered  before  the   Philosophical   Union  in   November, 
1902;   forming  a  part  of  the  discussion  of  Palmer's  "  Field  of  Ethics." 
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economy  to  be  taught  by  the  professor  of  philosophy  in 
conjunction  with  ethics.  Francis  Wayland,  for  example, 
made  but  a  formal  separation  of  the  two.  "The  principles 
of  political  economy,"  he  says,*  "are  so  closely  analogous 
to  those  of  moral  philosophy,  that  almost  every  question  in 
the  one  may  be  argued  on  grounds  belonging  to  the  other." 

The  association  of  disciplines  by  teachers  and  scholars 
may,  of  course,  be  purely  accidental,  and  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  argue  from  it  a  necessary  or  logical  connection  in 
subject  matter.  The  mere  fact  that  Simon  Newcomb  was 
at  once  a  master  of  astromony  and  of  political  economy 
would  never  lead  us  to  conclude  that  political  economy  was, 
as  a  science,  intimately  related  to  astronomy,  even  if  we 
did  not  have  Jevons's  delicious  bit  of  irony,  in  the  sun-spot 
theory  of  industrial  depressions,  to  warn  us  from  such  an 
inference.  But  the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  great  teach- 
ers who  have  thus  brought  ethics  and  economics  into 
association,  regarded  them  as  closely  related  sciences  cannot 
be  a  mere  accident.  An  examination  of  the  ethical  views 
held  by  leading  political  economists  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  these  views  have  moulded  their  opinions  in  the  more 
virile  science,  may  teach  us  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
relation  which  exists  between  them.  Every  great  philosophy 
in  modern  times  has  had  its  economic  exponents,  and  every 
school  of  economists  has  had  more  or  less  clearly  denned 
ethical  views. 

The  glory  of  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations" 
has  eclipsed,  save  among  his  own  contemporaries,  the  fame 
he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  his  "Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments."  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paper  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Smith's  theory  of  ethics;  nor,  for  that  matter,  upon  any  of 
the  ethical  theories  which  may  come  under  our  observation. 
It  may  be  true,  as  McCulloch  says  of  this  work,  that  "sev- 
eral, and  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  some  unanswerable 
objections   have  been  urged    against   this  very  ingenious 

*  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  1840,  p.  iv. 
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theory;"*  or  it  may  be  true,  as  the  same  author  also 
asserts,!  as  late  as  1849,  that  "whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples which  it  involves,  the  'Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments' 
is  incomparably  the  best,  or  rather  it  is  the  only  great 
ethical  work  in  the  English  language."  The  "Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments  "  is  now  an  almost  forgotten  work  and 
Smith's  fame  rests  solely  but  securely  on  his  "Wealth  of 
Nations."  Nevertheless  the  views  which  Smith  has 
expounded  most  clearly  in  the  "Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments "  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  his  scientific 
views,  and  through  them  upon  the  economic  thought  of  the 
last  century.  In  time  again  these  views  must,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so,  reflect  from  economic  to  ethical 
thought.  It  is  therefore  well  worth  while  to  delve  for  a 
moment  in  this  neglected  volume. 

The  "  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  "  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  sympathy  forms  the  real  foundation  of 
morals;  that  we  do  not  immediately  approve  or  disapprove 
of  any  given  action,  when  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  intention  of  the  agent  and  the  consequences  of  what  he 
has  done,  but  that  we  previously  enter,  by  means  of  that 
sympathetic  affection  which  is  natural  to  us,  into  the  feel- 
ings of  the  agent  and  of  those  to  whom  the  action  relates ; 
that,  having  considered  all  the  motives  and  passions  by 
which  the  agent  was  actuated,  we  pronounce  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  action,  according  as  we 
sympathize  or  not  with  him;  while  we  pronounce,  with 
respect  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  action,  according  as  we 
sympathize  with  the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  those  who 
were  the  objects,  and  that  we  necessarily  judge  of  our  own 
conduct  by  comparing  it  with  such  maxims  and  rules  as  we 
have  deduced  from  observations  previously  made  on  the 
conduct  of  others. 


*Life  and  Writings  of  Adam  Smith,  in  McCulloch's  Fifth  Edition  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations." 

tlbid. 
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"Whatever  judgment,"  says  Smith,  "we  form  with 
respect  to  our  own  motives  and  actions,  must  always  bear 
some  secret  reference  either  to  what  are,  or  to  what,  upon  a 
certain  condition,  would  be,  or  what  we  imagine  ought  to 
be,  the  judgment  of  others.  We  endeavor  to  examine  our 
own  conduct  as  we  imagine  that  any  other  fair  and  impartial 
spectator  would  examine  it.  If,  upon  placing  ourselves  in 
his  situation,  we  thoroughly  enter  into  all  the  passions  and 
motives  which  influenced  it,  we  approve  of  it  by  sympathy 
with  the  approbation  of  this  supposed  equitable  judge.  If 
otherwise,  we  enter  into  his  disapprobation  and  condemn 
it."* 

Not  only  is  the  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments"  seldom 
read,  but  judgments  passed  upon  it  are  often  based  upon 
misunderstandings  of  its  purport.  Thus  Dr.  Martineau 
says  of  it,  somewhat  jestingly,  "the  operation  of  this  law," 
{i.e.  that  of  fellow-feeling)  "has  been  traced  with  fascinat- 
ing ingenuity  and  subtlety  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  'Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments':  only  lie  has  done  such  execution,  on 
all  sides  of  human  life,  with  his  borrowed  feelings,  as 
apparently  to  dispense  with  the  originals,  and,  unlike  a 
king  of  political  economists,  to  set  up  his  psychological 
bank  on  paper  without  gold.  It  is  no  less  impossible  in 
Ethics  to  resolve  moral  sentiment  into  sympathy,  than  in 
Optics  to  treat  of  reflection  of  light  without  any  incidence."! 
The  unfairness  in  this  criticism  arises  from  the  fact  that  it 
misstates  Smith's  position.  The  "Theory  of  Moral  Senti- 
ments" opens  with  the  clause:  "How  selfish  soever  man 
may  be  supposed."  Thus  it  gives  at  the  outset  the  "orig- 
inals," the  "gold"  in  reserve,  and  shows  the  "incidence." 
Moreover,  he  never  forgets  "conscience,"  "the  great  inmate 
of  the  breast,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  conduct."  The 
object  of  the  book  was  to  discover  and  explain  the  origin  of 
the  individual  sentiments  of  propriety,  merit  and  demerit, 
and  the  social  sentiments  of  justice  and  benevolence;  or  the 


♦"Moral  Sentiments,"  part  iii,  chap.  I. 
tMartineau,  "Types  of  Ethical  Theory,"  II,  p.  172. 
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social  sense  of  duty  and  the  individual  sense  of  virtue  and 
prudence.  The  following  citation  will  serve  to  make  this 
clear: 

"Concern  for  our  own  happiness  recommends  to  us  the  virtue  of 
prudence ;  concern  for  that  of  other  people,  the  virtues  of  justice  and 
beneficence ;  of  which  the  one  restrains  us  from  hurting,  the  other 
prompts  us  to  promote  that  happiness.  Independent  of  any  regard 
either  to  what  are,  or  to  what  ought  to  be,  or  to  what  upon  a  certain 
condition  would  be,  the  sentiments  of  other  people,  the  first  of  those 
three  virtues  is  originally  recommended  to  us  by  our  selfish,  the  other 
two  by  our  benevolent  affections.  Regard  to  the  sentiments  of  other 
people,  however,  comes  afterwards  both  to  enforce  and  to  direct  the 
practice  of  all  those  virtues;  and  no  man  during,  either  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  or  that  of  any  considerable  part  of  it,  ever  trod 
steadily  or  uniformly  in  the  paths  of  prudence,  of  justice,  or  of  proper 
beneficence,  whose  conduct  was  not  principally  directed  by  a  regard  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  supposed  impartial  spectator,  of  the  great  inmate 
of  the  breast,  the  great  judge  and  arbiter  of  conduct."* 

Attention  has  often  been  drawn  to  a  supposed  contra- 
diction between  the  views  expressed  in  the  "Moral  Senti- 
ments "  and  those  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations."  " One  would 
hardly  suspect  from  the  former  work,"  says  Wundt,  "the 
standpoint  which  the  writer  assumes  in  the  latter.  As  a 
political  economist,  Smith  makes  the  chief  motive  of  human 
action  to  consist  in  prudent  calculation,  guided  by  egoistic 
interest;  as  a  moral  philosopher,  he  bases  his  whole  (sic) 
theory  on  the  feelings,"  (Is  not  selfishness  a  "feeling"?) 
"and  among  the  feelings  he  makes  altruism  supreme."! 
The  citation  we  have  just  given  from  Smith  shows  the  error 
involved  in  this  contrast.  Even  if  "sentiment"  could  be 
properly  translated  into  the  German  as  " Mitgefiihl ,"  it 
could  scarcely  come  back  into  English  as  "altruism,"  and 
would  in  that  sense  apply,  if  at  all,  only  to  the  second  of 
Smith's  groups  of  virtues,  justice  and  benevolence.  But 
by  sympathy  Smith  means,  not  pity  or  compassion,  but 
"fellow  feeling  with  any  passion  whatever."!  It  is  as 
colorless  as  the  later  economic  terms  "sacrifice,"  and  "absti- 
nence." 


♦"Moral  Sentiments,"  conclusion  of  part  6. 

tFrom  the  English  translation  of  Wundt  'a  Ethical  Systems,  II,  p.  79. 

t"  Moral  Sentiments,"  Stewart's  edition  of  1812,  p.  5. 
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It  should  now  be  clear  how  these  things  grouped  them- 
selves in  Smith's  mind.  His  "Wealth  of  Nations"  was  to 
explain  the  operations  of  prudence,  a  virtue  based  on 
enlightened  selfishness;  his  "Moral  Sentiments"  dealt 
mainly  with  benevolence,  while  justice  was  his  theme  under 
jurisprudence.  These  three,  together  with  his  Natural 
Theology,  which  was  never  fully  developed,  constituted  his 
system  of  moral  philosophy. 

I  digress  here  for  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  all  Smith's 
work  is  that  it  is  cast  in  the  mould  of  a  descriptive  or  posi- 
tive science.  It  is  presented  as  a  body  of  systematic 
knowledge  concerning  what  is.  There  is  scarcely  an 
"ought  to  be"  in  the  whole  of  his  writings,  save  when  it  is 
guarded  as  in  such  a  phrase  as  "what  we  imagine  ought  to 
be."  His  books  might,  with  perfect  propriety,  bear  upon 
their  title-page  the  motto  of  Dunoyer,"Je  n' impose  rien;  je 
m  propose  meme  run;  j'  expost  ."  This  is  strikingly  true  of 
the  "Wealth  of  Nations."  I  will  quote,  for  the  single 
illustration  of  this  point,  Smith's  own  expression  of  what 
has  usually  been  regarded,  although  probably  incorrectly, 
as  the  fundamental  philosophical  thought  of  the  book;  the 
principle  which  has  most  often  been  given  normative  expres- 
sion and  moulded  into  practical  maxims  for  the  guidance  of 
statesmen  in  the  application  of  this  science  to  the  art  of 
government.  It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  at  this 
point,  if  anywhere,  Smith  would  have  dropped  consciously 
or  unconsciously  into  the  forms  and  phraseology  of  a  norma- 
tive science.  That  now  famous  passage  containing  the 
phrase,  "led  by  an  invisible  hand,"  occurs  in  the  chapter  on 
the  restraints  of  trade,  the  general  effect  of  which  upon  the 
reader  is  to  enforce  the  conclusion  that  such  restraints  are 
to  be  eschewed.  It  is  therefore  normative  in  effect,  but  in 
treatment  the  whole  chapter  is  descriptive. 

"  But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is  always  precisely  equal 
to  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  whole  annual  produce  of  its  industry, 
or  rather  is  precisely  the  same  thing  with  that  exchangeable  value. 
As  every  individual,  therefore,  endeavors  as  much  as  he  can  both  to 
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employ  his  capital  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry,  and  so  to 
direct  that  industry  that  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  value, 
every  individual  necessarily  labors  to  render  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
society  as  great  as  he  can.  He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  to 
promote  the  public  interest,  nor  knows  how  much  he  is  promoting  it. 
By  preferring  the  support  of  domestic  to  that  of  foreign  industry,  he 
intends  only  his  own  security ;  and  by  directing  that  industry  in  such 
a  manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest  value,  he  intends  only 
his  own  gain,  and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by  an 
invisible  hand  to  promote  an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intention. 
Nor  is  it  always  the  worse  for  the  society  that  it  was  no  part  of  it. 
By  pursuing  his  own  interest  he  frequently  promotes  that  of  the 
society  more  effectually  than  when  he  really  intends  to  promote  it.  I 
have  never  known  much  good  done  by  those  who  affected  to  trade  for 
the  public  good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indeed,  not  very  common  among 
merchants,  and  very  few  words  need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them 
from  it."* 

"There  is,"  says  Bonar,  "no  reason  (on  Adam  Smith's 
general  philosophical  principles)  why  human  society  should 
have  been  deliberately  contrived  by  its  members  any  more 
than  the  planetary  system  consciously  framed  by  its  own 
parts ;  and  the  pursuit  of  separate  interests  is  conceived  to 
have  had  a  social  result  without  any  intention  on  the  part, 
of  the  separate  individuals,  and  without  any  help  from 
governments.  The  majority  of  men  have  common  sense, 
and  do  not  either  miscalculate  or  misspend;  the  principle 
of  frugality,  'the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition,'  'though 
generally  calm  and  dispassionate,'  is  born  with  us  and  lasts 
with  our  whole  life,  while  the  'passion  for  present  enjoy- 
ments,' the  principle  that  prompts  to  expense,  is  on  the 
whole  momentary  and  occasional.  This  desire  to  better 
one's  condition  has  shaped  society,  even  when  society  was 
putting  obstacles  in  its  way.  It  has  never  had  its  perfect 
work,  and  the  simple  system  of  natural  liberty  has  never 
been  fully  realized.  But  it  has  been  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  majority  of  men,  and  its  influence  has  been  on  the 
whole  a  civilizing  and  beneficent  one."* 


*  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  Bk.  IV,  Chap.  II. 

t Bonar,  "Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,"  p.  163. 
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In  direct  contrast  with  Smith's  positive  treatment  of 
political  economy  we  might  refer  to  Godwin  and  Mai  thus, 
whose  famous  controversy  led  to  the  formulation  of  one  of 
the  most  strictly  normative  doctrines  to  which  economists 
have  held,  a  doctrine  as  much  ethical  as  it  is  economic; 
namely:  that  if  men  will  not  limit  their  numbers  by  moral 
restraint,  population  will  press  upon  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  vice  and  misery  will  cut  off  the  surplus.  Even 
Rnskin,  with  all  his  sentimental  fussiness,  could  offer  no 
criticism  of  this  rule.  There  is  a  temptation  to  dwell  on  these 
illustrations  of  treatment^  but  we  must  return  from  the 
digression  to  our  survey  of  the  ethics  of  different  schools 
of  economists. 

For  half  a  century  or  more,  a  controversy  has  raged  as 
to  whether  political  economy  deals  with  man  and  wealth, 
with  man  in  relation  to  wealth,  or  with  wealth  alone;  a 
controversy  which  is  largely  one  of  terminology,  and  which 
has  been  productive  of  much  evil  and  little  good.  But 
wealth  has  always  been  included,  however  broadly  or 
narrowly  the  scope  of  the  science  has  been  defined.  The 
one  essential  characteristic  of  wealth  is  utility.  All  other 
characteristics  are  more  or  less  accidental.  Value,  for 
example,  at  present  the  almost  universal  expression  and 
measure  of  wealth,  is  but  an  accident  of  history.  It  was 
therefore  well-nigh  inevitable  that  the  utilitarian  philo- 
sophers should  have  held  decided  views  on  political  economy, 
and  that  a  school  of  economists  should  adopt  utilitarianism 
as  the  philosophical  and  ethical  basis  of  its  theories.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  schools  of  utilitarian  economists;  these 
may  be  distinguished,  somewhat  clumsily,  in  lieu  of  any 
better  designations,  by  the  terms  "earlier  utilitarians"  and 
"marginal  utilitarians." 

Bentham,  directly  through  his  own  writings,  and  indi- 
rectly through  a  host  of  others,  but  especially  through  John 
Stuart  Mill,  exercised  a  profound  influence  upon  English 
political  economy.  "It  is  certainly  not  by  accident,"  says 
Bonar,  "that  nearly  all  leading  English  economists,  and  a 
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large  proportion  of  continental  economists  since  his  time, 
have  been  utilitarians  when  they  had  any  philosophy  at  all. 
This  applies  to  Ricardo,  James  and  John  Mill,  Say,  Sadler, 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  Jevons,  Cairnes,  and  Sidgwick."*  So 
familiar  are  Bentham's  and  Mill's  views  in  this  connection 
that  it  will  require  but  a  few  citations  to  recall  them  per- 
fectly to  all. 

"Nature,"  says  Bentham,  "has  placed  mankind  under 
the  governance  of  two  sovereign  masters,  pain  and  pleasure. 
It  is  for  them  alone  to  point  out  what  we  ought  to 
do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall  do."t  The  gist 
of  the  theory  is  in  his  "memoriter"  verses  :t 

"Intense,  long,  certain,  speedy,  fruitful,  pure — 
"Such  marks  in  pleasures  and  in  pains  endure. 
"Such  pleasures  seek,  it  private  be  thy  end: 
"  If  it  be  public,  wide  let  them  extend. 
"Such  pains  avoid,  whichever  be  thy  view: 
"If  pains  must  come,  let  them  extend  to  few." 

Among  the  many  statements  Mill  has  left  of  this  side  of 
his  theory,  perhaps  the  following  is  best  for  our  purposes: 
"The  creed  which  accepts  as  the  foundation  of  morals  Utility,  or 
the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle,  holds  that  actions  are  right  in  pro- 
portion as  they  tend  to  promote  happiness,  wrong  as  they  tend  to 
produce  the  reverse  of  happiness.  By  happiness  is  intended  pleasure, 
and  the  absence  of  pain;  by  unhappiness,  pain,  and  the  privation  of 
pleasure.  To  give  a  clear  view  of  the  moral  standard  set  up  by  the 
theory,  much  more  requires  to  be  said:  in  particular,  what  things  it 
includes  in  the  ideas  of  pain  and  pleasure ;  and  to  what  extent  this  is 
left  an  open  question.  But  these  supplementary  explanations  do  not 
affect  the  theory  of  life  on  which  this  theory  of  morality  is  grounded — 
namely,  that  pleasure,  and  freedom  from  pain,  are  the  only  things 
desirable  as  ends;  and  that  all  desirable  things  (which  are  as  numer- 
ous in  the  utilitarian  as  in  any  other  scheme)  are  desirable  either  for 
the  pleasure  inherent  in  themselves,  or  as  means  to  the  promotion 
of  pleasure  and  the  prevention  of  pain."£ 

The  chief  effect  of  the  earlier  utilitarianism  upon  political 


*  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy,  p.  217. 

t"  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,"  Chap.  I. 

J  Ibid.,  Chap.  IV,  note. 

§'' Utilitarianism,"  Chap.  II. 
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economy  was  to  give  it  a  certain  harshness  and  brutality, 
not  to  say  bestiality,  which  seemed  at  least  to  deprive  it  of 
all  moral  purpose  and  brought  it  into  disrepute.  Carlyle 
speaks  of  the  "monster  of  utilitarianism"  and  the  "dismal 
science"  as  symptoms  of  the  same  disease.  Ruskin  denounces 
the  selfish  spirit  which  was  inculcated.  Followers  of  Comte 
fell  upon  its  method  and  found  it  faulty,  and  its  strongest 
representatives  were  inclined  to  admit  that  the  best  work  of 
the  old  English  school,  mainly  destructive,  was  done. 

Although  still  claiming  a  formal  connection  with  ethics, 
never  had  political  economy  been  farther  away  from  its 
true  teachings.  A  science  which  could  presume  to  justify, 
or  at  least  look  with  indifference  upon,  the  English  factory 
system  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century;  which 
could  speak  of  the  laborers'  food  as  being  productively 
consumed  in  the  same  manner  as  coal  shoveled  into  a 
furnace;  which  dealt  with  "economic  men"  as  mere  money- 
making  monkeys,  living  in  an  "economic"  forest,  the  like 
of  which  was  not  upon  earth,  living  for  the  sake  of  piling 
up,  in  unused  hoards,  the  great esl  possible  quantity  of 
wealth;  which  conceived  of  wealth  without  reference  to 
human  wants;  such  a  science,  if  it  were  one  at  all,  had  too 
little  of  the  human  element  left  in  it  even  to  be  suspected  of 
a  relationship  to  ethics. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  an  abuse  of  the  ethical  theoiy  of  utilitarianism. 
That  school  of  ethics  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  such  harsh 
and  inhuman  principles.  The  "marginal  utilitarians"  have 
developed  on  the  same  foundations  as  lofty  ideals  as  were 
ever  held  by  any  economists.  Sutherland  has  recently 
pointed  out,  in  his  "Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Moral 
Instinct,"  that  the  social  utilitarian  theory  of  Ethics  has 
nothing  necessarily  "low"  and  "sordid"  about  it.  But 
somehow  the  earlier  utilitarians  missed  this. 

A  reformation  was  to  come,  and  it  came  out  of  Germany. 
Two  men  stand  out  preeminently  as  the  leaders  of  this 
reformation.     One  is  Roscher,  the  other  Hegel.     One  was 
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the  founder  of  the  Historical  School  of  Economics,  the 
advocate  of  the  comparative  method ;  the  other  the  prophet 
of  "Process".  One  was  the  inspirer  of  a  host  of  restless 
investigators,  ceaselessly  gathering  facts  in  every  quarter  of 
the  earth  and  building  them  into  a  solid  scientific  structure ; 
the  other,  the  keen  analyst  whose  followers  have,  as  it  were, 
vivisected  the  body  social  and  watched  the  blood  go  cours- 
ing through  the  arteries  with  every  heartbeat. 

Roscher  owes  much  to  Comte,  more  to  Savigny,  but  as 
he  not  only  suggested  a  new  method  but  put  it  into  practice 
and  obtained  thereby  markedly  valuable  results,  we  may 
accord  him  the  full  credit  so  far  as  economics  is  concerned. 

"The  historical  method  exhibits  itself,"  says  Roscher, 
"not  merely  in  the  external  form  of  a  treatment  of 
phenomena  according  to  their  chronological  succession,  but 
in  the  following  fundamental  ideas:  (1)  The  aim  is  to 
represent  what  nations  have  thought,  willed,  and  discovered 
in  the  economic  field,  what  they  have  striven  after  and 
attained,  and  why  they  have  attained  it.  (2)  A  people  is 
not  merely  the  mass  of  individuals  now  living;  it  will  not 
suffice  to  observe  contemporary  facts.  (3)  All  the  peoples 
of  whom  we  can  learn  anything  must  be  studied  and  com- 
pared from  the  economic  point  of  view,  especially  the  ancient 
peoples,  whose  development  lies  before  us  in  its  totality. 
(4)  We  must  not  simply  praise  or  blame  economic  institu- 
tions ;  few  of  these  have  been  salutary  or  detrimental  to  all 
peoples  and  at  all  stages  of  culture;  rather  it  is  a  principal 
task  of  science  to  show  how  and  why,  out  of  what  was  once 
reasonable  and  beneficent,  the  unwise  and  inexpedient  has 
often  gradually  arisen."* 

The  effect  on  the  science  wrought  by  Roscher' s  leader- 
ship was  profound.  Economists  tore  from  their  eyes  the 
cloudy  glasses  of  vicious  abstractions  through  which  they 
had  caught  but  indistinct  glimpses  of  a  distorted  world,  and 
saw,  once  more,  as  it  were,  a  world  full  of  real  fields  with  rich 
crops  waving  in  the  sunlight  and  ripening  for  man's  use. 

•From  Roscher's  Orundriss,  of  1843,  Ingram's  translation. 
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The  early  utilitarians  had  conceived  that  man  lived  solely 
for  the  making  of  bread;  the  historical  school,  which 
proudly  arrogates  to  itself  the  title  of  "the  ethical  school," 
discovered  that  bread  was  made  for  man,  who,  however, 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  "The  school",  says  Keynes, 
"explicitly  calls  itself  ethical;  it  regards  political  economy 
as  having  a  high  ethical  task,  and  as  concerned  with  the 
most  important  problems  of  human  life.  The  science  is 
not  merely  to  classify  the  motives  that  prompt  to  economic 
activity;  it  must  also  weigh  and  compare  their  moral 
merit.  It  must  determine  a  standard  of  the  right  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth,  such  that  the  demands  of 
justice  and  morality  may  be  satisfied.  It  must  set  forth  an 
ideal  of  economic  development,  having  in  view  the  intellect- 
ual and  moral,  as  well  as  the  merely  material  life;  and  it 
must  discuss  the  ways  and  means — such  as  the  strengthen- 
ing of  right  motives,  and  the  spread  of  sound  customs  and 
habits  in  industrial  life,  as  well  as  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  State — by  which  that  ideal  is  to  be  sought  after."* 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  dismember  Hegel's  theory, 
and  to  set  his  ethical  doctrines  off  by  themselves,  which  it 
is  not,  I  should  hesitate  here  to  essay  the  task.  The  one 
thing  we  need  to  recall  is  that  he  regarded  morality  as  the 
activity  of  a  universal  world-reason  and  that  he  ascribes  the 
very  highest  importance  to  the  civic  and  social  aspects  of 
moral  life.  This  same  world-reason,  ceaselessly  acting, 
has  been  the  theme  of  all  economic  historians.  Of  the 
many  who  have  been  stirred  by  the  inspiration  of  Hegel  to 
attempt  the  "economic  interpretation  of  history",  none 
was  more  able  and  few  have  had  as  wide  an  influence  as 
Karl  Marx. 

The  fact  that  Marx  became  from  his  studies  and  his  life- 
environment  a  socialist  was  an  accident,  detracting  some- 
what from  his  reputation  among  scholars  in  general,  but  in 
no  way  detracting  from  the  value  of  his  work  as  an  econo- 
mist nor  obscuring  the  correctness  of  his  point  of  view  for 

•"Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  23. 
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the  treatment  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  history  of 
the  world.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  Marx,  the 
socialist;  in  fact,  we  do  not  sympathize  with  his  views  on 
this  subject.  It  is  Marx,  the  economic  historian,  of  whom 
we  are  speaking.  It  is  true,  though,  that  his  socialism  has 
been  a  powerful  medium  for  conveying  the  influence  of  his 
truer  philosophy  of  history  into  wider  reaches  than  it  would 
ever  have  entered  without  it.  What  stirs  the  soul  of  the 
masses  enters  sooner  or  later  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
students.  Marx  through  his  method  and  point  of  view  has 
profoundly  interested  economists,  and  through  them  will 
probably  influence  historians  and  eventually  possibly  the 
moralists  also.  Marx  is  no  easier  to  dissect  than  Hegel. 
His  works  seem  to  be  charged  from  beginning  to  end  with 
every  kind  of  contradiction.  Yet,  as  in  Hegel's  "process," 
he  so  succeeds  in  blending  two  opposites  into  a  higher  third 
principle,  that  what  are  equally  false  when  apart  are  equally 
true  when  thus  brought  together. 

Marx's  theory  was  that  economic  institutions  are  his- 
torical categories,  and  that  history  itself  in  every  phase 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  economic  development. 
Social  relations  are  based  on  the  productive  organization  of 
society.  Professor  Seligman  has  recently  traced  the  growth 
of  these  ideas  in  Marx's  earlier  writings.  Here  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  of  the  passages  he  cites:  "In  changing 
the  modes  of  production,  mankind  changes  all  its  social 
relations.  The  hand-mill  creates  a  society  with  the  feudal 
lord;  the  steam-mill  a  society  with  the  industrial  capitalist. 
The  same  men  who  establish  social  relations  in  conformity 
with  their  material  production  also  create  principles,  ideas 
and  categories  in  conformity  with  their  social  relations. 
.  All  such  ideas  and  categories  are  therefore  histori- 
cal and  transitory  products."* 

This  has  been  called  an  evolutionary  theory.  It  is  more 
than  that,  however.     On  this  basis  ethics  is  made  to  rise 


*  Misere  de  la  Philosophie,j>\>.  99,  100.     Cited  and  translated  in  Selig 
man,  "Economic  Interpretation  of  History,"  pp.  35,  36. 
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from  economies.  Ethical  doctrines  are  regarded  as  historical 
categories  which  arise  out  of  social  relations  and  have 
their  roots  in  economic  ground.  Marx  not  only  suggested 
a  method;  he  used  it,  and  to  good  effect.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  method  and  of  the  results  accomplished  by  it, 
I  will  cite  a  passage  from  near  the  close  of  Das  Kapital, 
which  although  it  was  written  in  1867,  or  before,  could 
scarcely  have  been  made  more  forceful  or  more  true  had  the 
author  lived  to  witness  the  events  of  the  year  1902, — 
instead  of  seeing  them  with  the  prophetic  eye  of  science. 

"This  expropriation  [of  labor  by  capital]  is  consummated  through 
the  action  of  the  predominant  laws  of  capitalistic  production, — through 
the  concentration  of  capital.  Every  capitalist  strikes  many  another 
dead.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  concentration,  or  this  expropriation  of 
many  capitalists  by  the  few,  develops  on  an  ever  increasing  scale  the 
cooperative  form  of  industrial  processes,  the  conscious  application  of 
science  in  the  technical  arts,  the  systematic  exploitation  of  the  soil, 
the  transformation  of  the  instruments  of  labor  into  those  which  are 
applicable  by  combined  effort  only,  the  economizing  of  all  the  means 
of  production  by  the  combined  effort  of  associated  labor,  the  ensnar- 
ing of  all  peoples  in  the  net  of  the  world  market,  and  therewith  the 
international  character  of  the  capitalistic  regime.  With  the  steady 
decrease  in  the  number  of  money  magnates,  who  usurp  and  monopo- 
lize all  the  advantages  of  this  progress,  comes  an  increase  in  the  mass 
of  misery,  of  oppression,  of  bondage,  of  degradation  and  of  exploita- 
tion ;  but  from  this  arises  the  revolt  of  the  workers,  a  class  always 
increasing  in  numbers,  who  have  been  schooled,  united  and  organized 
by  the  very  machinery  of  the  capitalistic  process  of  production  itself. 
The  monoply  of  capital  becomes  a  shackle  upon  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion which  sprang  up  and  flourished  under  it.  Concentration  of  the 
means  of  production  and  the  combination  of  laborers  reach  a  point 
where  the  capitalistic  shell  is  unendurable.  The  shell  is  burst  asunder. 
The  death-knell  of  capitalistic  private  property  is  struck.  The  expro- 
priators are  expropriated."* 

Contrast  this  prophecy,  written  thirty-five  years  ago, 
with  a  few  sentences  from  a  very  sober  statement  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  for  November,  1902,  commenting  upon 
certain  recent  events.  Eliminate,  if  you  please,  the  special 
references  made  in  this  case,  and  see  if  the  facts  here  cited 
do  not  fulfil  Marx's  prophecy  in  a  remarkable  degree. 

•Translated  from  the  4th  Ed.  p.  728. 
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"Thus,  combined  capital  presented  a  solid  front.  Local  mine 
owners  had  abdicated  the  responsibility  of  direct  relations  with  their 
employes,  and  had  allowed  all  negotiations  on  their  behalf  to  be  car- 
ried on,  first,  by  a  board  of  railroad  officials  meeting  in  New  York, 
and,  finally,  by  one  New  York  banker.  Effrontery,  let  it  be  said, 
could  not  have  gone  farther  than  for  capital  under  these  circumstances 
to  deny  to  plain  workingmen  the  right,  for  their  own  protection  and 
advantage,  to  form  associations  and  deal  with  capital  through  their 
chosen  agents  or  representatives.  Not  only  was  it  reasonable  that  the 
coal  miners  should  have  been  united  in  a  great  trade  union;  but  it  was 
plainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  legitimate  owners  and  employers — in 
view  of  the  existing  situation — that  this  union  should  be  recognized 
and  dealt  with.  There  is,  indeed,  far  more  reason  for  the  existence 
of  one  general  organization  of  miners  in  the  anthracite  regions  than 
in  the  bituminous  States,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  whole  anthra- 
cite business  has  been  brought  under  the  control  of  a  single  monopoly, 
while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  true  of  coal-mining  in  the  bituminous 
regions." 

With  Marx,  as  with  Roscher  and  his  colleagues,  there 
is  the  closest  possible  connection  between  ethics  and 
economics.  Marx  almost  raises  economics  to  the  place 
of  the  parent  science.  Both  would  probably  agree  with 
President  Hadley  when  he  says:  "He  [the  modern 
economist]  would  say  that  nothing  could  be  economically 
beneficial  which  was  ethically  bad,  .  .  .  He  would 
insist  with  equal  force  that  nothing  could  be  ethically  good 
which  was  economically  disastrous.  .  .  .  The  economist 
must  understand  the  ethical  bearings  of  the  results  he  dis- 
cusses; the  moralist  must  understand  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  action  which  he  advocates."* 

There  remains  one  other  great  school  of  economists  for 
us  to  review.  This  school  represents  a  reaction  from  the 
extremes  to  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  historical  econo- 
mists had  led  them,  back  toward  the  theory  of  utilitarian- 
ism. It  was  in  the  main  a  revolt  against  methods  rather 
than  against  any  set  of  principles.  The  slow,  laborious 
researches  rendered  necessary  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
inductive  method  were  irksome  to  those  who  desired  results 
quickly,  and  did  not  appeal  at  all  to  certain  minds,  hence  a 

•"Economics,"  p.  23. 
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return  to  deduction.  The  lessons  taught  by  the  failure  of 
the  earlier  English  utilitarians  and  by  the  sharp  rebuke 
they  had  received  for  ignoring  ethical  principles  were,  how- 
ever, too  well  learned  to  be  forgotten,  and  this  modern 
school  of  utilitarians  is  quite  as  pronouncedly  ethical  as  the 
historical. 

Jevons,  who  stood  between  the  old  and  the  new,  treats 
economics  as  the  "Calculus  of  Pleasure  and  Pain,"  and 
talks  of  it  always  as  a  moral  science.  Clark,  the  leading 
American  representative  of  the  "marginal  utilitarians,"  is 
first  and  foremost  a  moral  philosopher.  Although  he  makes 
an  apparent  effort  to  keep  the  phraseology  of  ethics  out  of 
economic  writings,  yet  the  thoughts  will  appear.  Opening 
one  of  his  books  at  random,  I  catch  such  sentences  as: 
"Economic  laws  depend  on  the  voluntary  action  of  men;" 
"Moral  force  as  an  economic  agent  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  new  regime;"  "What  is  ordinarily  termed  a  good  bar- 
gain is  morally  a  bad  bargain."  In  the  Austrian  branch  of 
this  school  the  same  ethical  trend  is  very  pronounced. 
With  them,  marginal  utility  (Jevon's  "final  utility")  is 
used  as  the  key  for  the  solution  of  all  problems.  We  may 
find  an  illustration  of  their  ethical  views  in  the  very  heart 
of  their  theory.  "Value,"  they  tell  us,  "will  take  various 
forms  according  to  the  'end'  to  which  it  is  related.  The 
end  may  be,  directly,  the  well-being  of  man,  whether  that 
well-being  be  conceived  of  as  the  ideal  good  of  humanity, 
or  the  social  ideal  current  at  the  time,  or  the  realization  of 
an  individual  character,  or  merely  the  gratification  of  indi- 
vidual desire.  Or  the  end  may  be  some  mechanical  or 
technical  result  which  has  no  direct  reference  to  personal 
well-being,  or  at  least  admits  of  being  considered,  for  the 
moment,  as  a  merely  objective  or  immediate  result."  *  Or 
again:  "Utility,  and  not  Value,  is  the  supreme  principle  of 
all  economy;  where  value  and  utility  come  into  conflict, 
utility  must  conquer."  There  is  much  in  their  theory 
which  recalls  Ruskin's  dicta:  "There  is  no  wealth  but  life," 
"Value  is  the  life-giving  power  of  anything." 

♦Smart,  "Introduction,"  p.  5. 
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To-day  the  intimacy  of  the  association  between  economics 
and  ethics  is  more  boldly  and  emphatically  stated  by  the 
leading  economic  thinkers  than  ever  before.  Marshall,  for 
example,  defines  economics  as<j"the  study  of  man's  action  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life;  it  inquires  how  he  gets  his 
income  and  how  he  uses  it."  .  .  .  On  its  more  important 
side,  it  is  "a  part  of  the  study  of  man.  For  man's  char- 
acter has  been  moulded  by  his  every-day  work  and  by  the 
material  resources  which  he  thereby  procures,  more  than  by 
any  other  influence  unless  it  be  that  of  his  religious  ideals. 
In  fact  the  two  great  forming  agencies  of  the  world's  history 
have  been  the  religious  and  the  economic.  Here  and  there  the 
ardor  of  the  military  or  the  artistic  spirit  has  been  for  a 
while  predominant;  but  religious  and  economic  influences 
have  nowhere  been  displaced  from  the  front  rank  even  for  a 
time;  and  they  have  nearly  always  been  more  important 
than  all  others  put  together.  Religious  motives  are  more 
intense  than  economic;  but  their  direct  action  seldom 
extends  over  so  large  a  part  of  life.  For  the  business  by 
which  a  person  earns  his  livelihood  generally  fills  his 
thoughts  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  hours  in 
which  his  mind  is  at  its  best ;  during  them  his  character  is 
being  formed  by  the  way  in  which  he  uses  his  faculties  in 
his  work,  by  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  it  suggests, 
and  by  his  relations  to  his  associates  in  work,  his  employers 
or  his  employes."* 

So,  too,  the  amount  of  one's  income  has  its  influence  on 
character,  an  influence  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  earned.  If,  as  Professor  Palmer  tells  us,  the 
accredited  notion  is  that  ethics  is  the  science  of  conduct 
and  character,  a  large  part  of  it  is  on  Marshall's  showing 
economic. 

But  all  economics  is  not  ethical.  There  are  whole 
groups  of  principles  or  laws  which  must  be  considered  in 
economics  which  are  physical  or  natural.  When  we  set 
nature  to  work  for  us,  taking  advantage  with  such  small 

*  Marshall's  "  Principles  of  Economics,"  I,  pp.  1,  2. 
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cunning  as  man  possesses,  of  her  forces  and  of  the  physical 
constitution  of  things,  we  join  the  laws  of  conduct  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  is  true  of  all  the  principles  of  pro- 
duction. The  raw  materials  are  nature's  gifts;  and  as  we 
cannot  by  taking  thought  add  one  cubit  to  our  stature,  so 
we  cannot  make  one  kernel  of  wheat  bear  two  stalks.  Man 
may  by  his  conduct  regulate  the  number  of  his  kind,  but 
slight  indeed  are  the  variations  he  can  purposely  bring  about 
in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes.  Outside  of  production, 
however,  in  the  fields  of  exchange,  distribution  and  con- 
sumption, tin-  laws  of  conduct  absolutely  dominate,  untram- 
melled by  natural  law.  Our  rules  and  practices  concerning 
property  are  continually  changing,  and  with  them  the 
economic  "laws"  of  exchange  and  distribution.  In  no  two 
generations  has  the  game,  by  the  results  of  which  each  man 
wins  his  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  been  played 
accordingly  to  precisely  the  same  rules.  And  in  widely 
sundered  ages  the  rules  have  been  totally  unlike.  Indeed, 
so  kaleidoscopic  are  these  changes  at  times  that  they  seem 
to  be  revised  annually,  and  it  is  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
economic  science  can  keep  up  with  the  changes  in  economic 
life.  Through  all  these  changes  runs  the  restless  striving 
for  betterment  and  for  higher  welfare. 

In  this  sketchy  presentation  of  the  relation  of  economics 
to  ethics  I  have  hoped  to  answer,  somewhat  broadly,  the 
specific  question  set  me  by  your  honored  President,  namely: 
whether  Professor  Palmer's  classification  of  economics  as  a 
normative  science*  subordinate  to  ethics  is  correct  or  not. 
If  ethics  is  a  normative  science,  economics  must  be  the 
same,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  economics 
is  ethical  and  the  greater  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
ethics  is  economic. 

As  an  economist,  however,  I  cannot  very  well  follow 
Professor  Palmer  in  his  apparent  assumption  that  each 
science  is  either  by  nature  normative  or  else  by  nature 


*Prof.  Palmer  defines  a  normative  science  as  one  which  determines  what 
"  oui?ht  to  be." 
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descriptive.  For  nearly  half  a  century  economists  have 
warmly  debated  the  question  of  method  in  their  science, 
and  from  this  discussion  some  light  on  this  classification 
may  be  had.  From  this  famous  controversy  I  draw  that 
political  economy  may  be  treated  in  a  descriptive,  i.e.,  in  a 
positive  or  analytical  manner,  or  it  may  be  treated  in  a 
normative  manner.  In  the  writings  of  economists  I  find 
both  treatments.  The  choice  seems  to  be  connected  with 
that  of  method.  Those  who  have  made  large  use  of  inductive 
method  have  generally  inclined  to  the  descriptive  treat- 
ment as  well,  while  those  who  have  used  the  deductive 
method  have  inclined  to  the  normative  treatment.  In 
Keynes's  phraseology  we  may  study  economic  uniformities, 
or  we  may  study  economic  ideals,  or  we  may  formulate 
economic  precepts.  We  cannot,  however,  dispense  with 
the  first  in  either  the  second  or  the  third. 

To  a  large  extent  this  seems  to  be  true  also  of  ethics. 
I  can  imagine  a  treatise  on  ethics  purely  descriptive  in 
treatment,  in  fact  I  think  I  know  of  at  least  one  such.  It 
must  be  then  that  Professor  Palmer  means  by  a  normative 
science  one  that  permits  of  such  treatment.  Some  sciences, 
like  physics,  are  probably  descriptive,  i.e.  positive,  or 
analytical,  by  nature  and  do  not  admit  of  normative  treat- 
ment. It  would  seem  impossible  for  a  man  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  concerning  the  law 
of  gravity.  But  both  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  can  be 
indicated  in  ethics  and  in  economics. 

This  last  phase  of  the  subject  does  not  appeal  very 
strongly  to  my  interest.  It  is  too  much  a  matter  of  mere 
terminology.  The  essential  thing  is  that  ethics  and  eco- 
nomics are  closely  related.  One  overlaps  the  other.  In 
any  rational  classification  of  sciences  you  must  put  these 
two  together.  They  belong  to  the  same  group,  whatever 
you  call  the  group.  Economics  takes  cognisance  of  certain 
physical  laws  to  which  ethics  gives  but  little  attention. 
Ethics  runs  over  into  a  realm  closely  related  to  religion 
which  economics  rarely  invades.     For  the  rest  they  cover, 
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each  for  its  own  purposes  and  in  its  own  way,  the  same 
ground. 

There  is  a  certain  timeliness  in  this  discussion  which 
gives  it  an  interest  entirely  apart  from  the  academic 
interest  in  which  it  originated.  Most  of  the  great  economic 
questions  of  to-day,  the  issues  which  are  crying  out  for  a 
settlement,  are  ethical, — fundamentally  ethical.  Permit  me 
to  take  an  example  or  two  of  such  issues,  selected  almost  at 
random,  aud  endeavor  to  state  very  briefly  their  economic 
significance, — in  so  doing,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  shall  state 
their  ethical  significance  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

The  money  question,  one  phase  of  which,  silver  vs.  gold, 
we  have  temporarily  settled,  and  another  phase  of  which 
Is  now  looming  up  on  the  horizon,  the  limits  of  bank  paper, 
is  essentially  a  question  of  justice  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor  classes.  Exact  justice  being  impossible  of  attain- 
ment, the  settlement  should  be  made  with  the  greatest 
possible  approximation  to  justice.  Its  first  settlement  left 
for  the  time  being  a  slight  balance  in  favor  of  the  creditor, 
a  balance  which  in  the  gradual  rise  in  prices,  has  since 
changed  to  one  in  favor  of  the  debtor.  Thus  this  economic 
question  resolves  itself  into  a  delicate  balancing  of  margins 
of  justice  between  man  and  man.  In  this  case  it  happens 
to  be  such  elements  of  justice  as  are  capable  of  almost  exact 
measurement.     In  other  cases  measurement  is  less  feasible. 

The  questions  involved  in  what  is  known  as  the  labor 
problem  are  many  and  intricate,  but  their  essentially  ethical 
character  is  apparent  on  the  most  superficial  examination. 
Take  one  phase  of  it  only, — the  wages  phase.  As  its  roots 
run  deep  into  the  whole  social  fabric,  it  affords  numerous 
illustrations  of  the  points  we  are  discussing.  The  first 
question  involved  is  the  old,  old  one  of  a  "just  price". 
For  it  is  apparent  that  the  employer  cannot  pay  out  in 
wages  more  than  he  receives  for  his  product.  What  con- 
stitutes a  just  price  has  been  discussed  by  moralists  from 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  abandoned  to  the 
economists  on  the  apparent  showing  that  substantial  justice 
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would  be  attained  by  competition,  under  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  But  competition,  if  it 
accomplishes  this  ethical  end,  is  itself,  as  Clark,  Hadley, 
and  others  make  it,  an  ethical  force.  In  the  case  of  mono- 
polies it  has  been  claimed  with  apparent  truth  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  monopolist  leads  in  the  long  run,  through 
the  obvious  advantages  to  him  of  serving  the  largest  possi- 
ble number  of  customers,  to  a  more  substantial  realization 
of  the  ancient  ideal  of  a  just  price  than  is  attained  by 
competition.  In  this  case,  then,  largest  net  returns,  or 
"charging  what  the  traffic  will  bear",  becomes  a  test  of 
justice.  Again  the  economic  law  is  ethical.  When  the 
price  has  been  determined,  there  arises  the  still  more  intri- 
cate question  of  how  what  is  received  shall  be  divided 
between  the  laborer  and  the  capitalist.  On  one  side  the 
claim  is  made  that  the  capitalist  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return 
upon  his  investment;  on  the  other  that  the  laborer  is 
entitled  to  a  "fair  living  wage."  "Fair,"  "fair;"  again  this 
is  equity,  justice,  ethics.  The  former  leads  to  the  question 
of  what  constitutes  a  fair  investment,  and  opens  up  the 
whole  question  of  the  equity  of  private  property  in  things 
the  possession  of  which  confers  peculiar  advantages  or 
privileges  upon  their  lucky  owners,  not  enjoyed  by  other 
people.  Take  for  an  example  of  this  the  ownership  of 
peculiarly  advantageous  pieces  of  land.  To  defend  private 
ownership  in  this  case  the  professional  economists  have 
been  rather  hard  pressed  on  purely  ethical  grounds  by  the 
so-called  amateurs  of  the  school  of  Henry  George.  The 
appeal  to  history  as  evidence  of  its  expediency  is  conclusive 
for  the  past,  but  less  so  for  the  future.  Now  that  the 
"single-taxers"  are  inclined  to  extend  their  argument  to 
all  special  privileges,  it  is  harder  still  to  meet  them. 

It  is  common  to  denounce  the  over-capitalization  of 
industry,  which  means  the  attempt  to  render  permanent  the 
income  derived  from  certain  advantages  more  or  less  perma- 
nent in  character.  We  denounce  this  tendency  because  we 
see  that  it  will  either  raise  prices  or  reduce  wages.     If  the 
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managers  of  a  great  industry  bind  themselves  to  pay  out  in 
interest  for  a  long  period  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 
they  have  been  winning  in  profits  during  exceptionally 
prosperous  times,  they  bind  themselves  to  endeavor  to  rob 
either  the  consumers  or  the  wage-earners.  A  man  who  has 
juggled  with  his  investment  account  in  this  manner  cannot 
with  a  clear  conscience  appeal  to  the  sacred  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  defense  of  his  falsified  income. 

The  conception  of  a  "fair  living  wage"  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  a  fair  price  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Probably  it  means  no  more  than  that  the 
employer  shall  not  take  an  undue  advantage  of  the  laborer. 
Competition,  so  sucessful  when  the  masters  are  many,  fails 
to  work  when  the  masters  combine.  Clearly,  "collective 
bargaining"  is  safer.  Hut  if  the  laborers  combine  to  obtain 
this  advantage  they  sacrifice  for  themselves,  and  are  likely 
to  menace  for  all  others,  certain  things  which  some  of  us 
count  as  the  most  cherished  of  our  American  heritages. 
Among  these  is  individual  freedom.  George  E.  McNeill, 
"the  historian  of  the  labor  movement,"  as  he  has  been 
called,  recently  said:  'The  man  who  takes  another  man's 
job  is  held  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  class,  to  his  union,  and  to 
humanity."  To  which  President  Eliot  very  aptly  replied: 
"Every  American  instinct  protests  against  the  violent  pre- 
vention of  a  man  from  selling  his  labor  where  and  for  what 
he  chooses  to  sell  it,  and  somehow  or  other  that  laborer 
needs  to  be  protected  and  preserved  in  our  country."* 
Here  are  two  opposing  ethical  theories. 

Both  the  trusts,  or  capitalistic  combinations,  and  the 
labor  unions  sin  alike  against  another  important  principle 
upon  which  the  health  and  purity  of  society  depends,  and 
that  is  the  "freedom  to  decay."  Competition  eliminates  the 
weak,  the  foolish,  and  all  who  do  not  manfully  perform  the 
duties  to  society  which  they  assume  to  carry.  Monopoly 
preserves  them. 


♦Boston  Herald,  report  of  meeting  of  the  "Economic  Club,"  issue  of 
Nov.  11,  1902, 
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So  the  "labor  question"  involves  a  myriad  of  moral 
problems  which  it  will  take  the  clearest,  coolest  heads,  the 
warmest  hearts,  and  the  most  tender  consciences  to  solve. 
A  guiding  principle  must  be  sought;  where  we  shall  event- 
ually find  it  I  do  not  know.  Yet  this  essay  seems  incomplete 
without  an  expression  of  my  own  creed.  I  believe  we 
should  endeavor  to  preserve  the  greatest  individual  freedom 
compatible  with  social  existence;  a  doctrine  as  old  as 
Aristotle  and  as  modern  as  Hegel. 

"This  above  all:  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

Hamlet,  I,  1. 
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THE   WORK   OF   FRANK   NORRIS 
AN   APPRECIATION. 


By  H.  Morse  Stephens. 


Xo  one  feels  more  acutely  conscious  than  the  writer  of 
this  Appreciation  of  the  impropriety  of  selecting  him  to 
pass  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the  late  Frank 
Norris.  Mr.  II.  M.  Wright  in  the  last  number  of  the 
University  Chronicle  dealt  with  the  personality  of  his 
college  friend  and  foreshadowed  the  idea  that  another 
should  deal  with  his  position  in  the  world  of  letters.  It 
may  be  that  the  engaging  nature  described  in  Mr.  Wright's 
article  had  so  affected  those  who  knew  Frank  Norris  that  they 
were  afraid  that  personal  consideration  might  injure  the 
impartiality  of  their  appreciation  of  his  writings,  and  that 
therefore  a  stranger  to  him  should  have  been  selected  to 
perform  the  task  of  saying  something  of  the  work  of  the 
brilliant  University  of  California  man,  whose  untimely 
death  shocked  and  saddened  all  lovers  of  American  litera- 
ture from  the  conviction  that  with  his  life  had  suddenly 
ended  a  career  that  promised  a  splendid  future.  This 
article  at  any  rate  contains  the  impartial  judgment  of  one 
who  enjoyed  and  carefully  studied  all  the  published  work 
of  the  young  Californian  and  who  had  looked  forward  to 
the  possibility  of  making  his  acquaintance  as  one  of  the 
attractions  of  taking  up  his  permanent  residence  upon  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  tell  how  the  writer's  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  the  novels  of  Frank  Norris.     It  was  his 
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habit,  while  a  professor  at  Cornell  University,  to  gather 
together  for  a  weekly  talk  upon  some  subject  interesting  to 
them,  a  group  of  those  students  who  were  among  the  leaders 
in  the  life  and  thought  of  the  undergraduate  body  in  the 
University.  One  evening  the  request  was  made  by  half  a 
dozen  students  for  a  talk  on  Frank  Norris,  and  a  copy  of 
McTeague,  which  had  just  been  published,  was  produced 
for  discussion.  It  seemed  that  the  book  had  been  widely 
read  and  much  disputed  over  among  the  reading  men  at 
Cornell,  some  of  the  boys  being  wild  with  enthusiasm  over 
its  vigor  and  others  deprecating  its  subject.  After  an 
interval  of  a  week  or  two,  during  which  every  member  of 
the  little  group  of  twenty  had  made  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  McTeague,  an  evening  was  spent  in  a  fierce 
controversy  upon  the  lines  that  have  been  indicated.  The 
present  writer,  whose  aim  was  to  encourage  free  and  indi- 
vidual criticism  and  not  to  deliver  an  exposition  of  personal 
opinion,  opened  the  discussion  with  a  talk  on  the  so-called 
realistic  school  of  French  novelists  whose  influence  was 
so  apparent  in  McTeague.  In  the  discussion  that  followed 
it  was  obvious  that  the  book  had  aroused  the  keenest  inter- 
est, and  that  the  eternal  division  between  critics  of  form 
and  critics  of  matter  was  being  displayed  with  regard  to  it. 
From  that  time  onward  the  work  of  Frank  Norris  was 
eagerly  talked  over,  and  it  was  apparent  that  his  was 
a  quality  which  appealed  particularly  to  young  minds  in 
the  formative  period  which  felt  the  fresh  note  with  a  vivid- 
ness at  least  in  part  obscured  to  older  and  more  jaded 
readers  of  fiction.  The  earlier  works  of  Frank  Norris 
were  procured  and  read  in  the  light  of  the  discussion  over 
McTeague,  and  when  The  Octopus  appeared  it  was  triumph- 
antly declared  to  be  a  convincing  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
Norris  by  his  earlier  partisans.  As  a  proof  of  the  hold 
which  his  works  obtained  over  this  group  of  Cornell  stu- 
dents it  may  here  be  added  that  while  San  Francisco  was  to 
their  older  companion  the  city  of  Bret  Harte,  it  was  at  least 
to  two  of  them,  who  tarried  there  for  a  day  or  two  on  their 
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way  to  China,  the  city  of  Frank  Norris,  the  scene  of  Moran 
of  the  Lady  Letty,  of  Blix  and  of  McTeague.  While  but 
moderately  affected  by  literary  reminiscences  of  Bret  Harte 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  they  were  full  of  interest  in 
making  out  the  scenes  described  by  Frank  Norris. 

These  recollections  have  their  only  justification  in  the 
evidence  that  they  afford  of  the  influence  of  the  works  of 
Frank  Norris  over  young  and  vigorous  minds,  and  may 
serve  to  introduce  a  few  general  considerations  that  arose 
from  several  lively  discussions  with  regard  to  his  merits. 
The  influence  of  Zola  and  the  other  so-called  French  realists 
upon  Norris  in  his  middle  phase,  as  shown  in  McTeague,  is 
so  obvious  that  it  is  worth  pointing  out  the  direction  of 
that  influence.  The  true  realists,  those  who  have  depicted 
life  as  it  really  is  and  men  and  women  as  they  really  are, 
can  hardly  include  Zola  and  his  like  among  their  number. 
Wealth  of  detail,  got  np  with  all  the  care  of  a  man  of 
science  collecting  and  tabulating  his  observations,  especiallj' 
when  the  machinery  of  observation  is  plainly  revealed,  does 
not  give  the  effect  of  reality,  still  less  does  it  portray  the 
truth.  Painstaking  as  Zola,  to  use  the  most  famous  of 
these  French  realists  for  the  whole  school,  ever  showed 
himself  to  be,  the  obviousness  of  his  preparation  and  the 
artificiality  of  his  combination  of  the  details  he  had  labori- 
ously acquired  take  away  all  sense  of  reality.  The  true 
realists,  whose  books  are  as  convincing  of  the  truth  of 
their  portraits  and  their  scenes  as  the  most  artistic  photo- 
graphs, introduce  their  detail  so  naturally  that  it  is  not 
until  the  effect  is  analyzed  that  the  touches  of  truth  are 
seen  to  be  in  the  perfection  of  the  details  themselves. 
De  Foe  and  Jane  Austen,  for  instance,  are  far  truer  realists 
than  Zola,  though  they  make  no  such  parade  of  carefully 
studied  detail.  Frank  Norris  was  for  a  time  a  pseudo-realist 
of  the  Zola  type,  but  even  in  McTeague  the  resemblance  is 
not  complete,  while  in  The  Octopus  the  natural  genius  of  the 
author  has  almost  entirely  surmounted  the  search  after 
unnecessary  minuteness  of  detail.     In  this  latter  book,  as 
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in  some  of  his  earlier  stories,  he  approaches  more  nearly  to 
Kipling's  method,  the  method  which  implies  sometimes  by 
a  single  word  an  immense  knowledge  of  detail  while  refusing 
to  obtrude  that  knowledge.  It  may  be  that  the  influence  of 
Zola  was  no  bad  thing  in  the  evolution  of  the  young 
writer's  method,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  training 
in  minute  observation  is  as  necessary  for  the  novelist  who 
would  tell  the  truth  as  for  the  man  of  science,  and  the 
oft-told  story  of  Flaubert's  careful  training  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant  illustrates  the  need  of  such  an  experience 
before  an  author  truly  flnds  himself.  But  Frank  Norris 
had  graduated  from  this  school  in  his  later  works,  and  was 
clearly  showing  at  the  last  that  he  was  no  longer  an 
apprentice  but  a  master  worker. 

In  the  construction  of  his  novels  Norris  shows  that  he 
had  caught  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phases  in  Zola's 
art,  and  it  was  probably  an  intimate  sympathy  between  his 
dramatic  love  of  basing  his  stories  upon  the  repeated  influ- 
ence of  some  particular  central  field  of  observation  that  led 
to  his  peculiar  affinity  to  Zola's  methods.  The  one  marked 
feature  of  all  Zola's  books  as  apart  from  their  oppressive 
detail  is  the  way  in  which  he  works  from  and  to  his  central 
field  of  observation.  The  descriptions  of  the  markets  in 
Le  Ventre  de  Paris,  of  the  Bourse  in  L' Argent,  of  the  low- 
class  drinking  place  in  L1  Assommoir ,  occur  readily  to  the 
memory  of  all  readers  of  Zola's  novels,  and  the  way  in 
which  Norris  handles  the  dentist's  office  in  McTeagne  and 
Annixter's  ranch  in  The  Octopus  is  strikingly  like  the 
method  of  the  French  master.  There  is  no  indication  here, 
and  it  is  a  pure  surmise,  that  the  delight  of  the  young 
American  in  one  artistic  feature  of  Zola's  work  may  have 
led  him  under  the  influence  of  the  less  admirable  practices 
of  the  French  novelist  during  the  period  of  apprenticeship. 
The  opening  chapters  of  Norris's  last  book,  The  Pit,  which 
appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  led  up  naturally  to 
a  picture  of  the  Chicago  wheat  pit  in  which  the  great  scene 
in  U Argent  is  rivalled. 
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The  criticism  was  made  during  the  lifetime  of  Frank 
Norris  and  has  been  made  in  most  of  the  summaries  of  his 
work  that  have  appeared  since  his  death,  that  he  was  led 
toward  the  unpleasant  themes  of  his  novels  by  a  belief  that 
realism  meant  brutality  of  subject  and  of  description.  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  affinity  with  wind  was  most  artistic  in 
Zola's  method  above  mentioned  may  have  led  him  in  his 
middle  period  to  the  unpleasant  subjects  in  McTeague  and 
.1  Mnu's  Woman,  but  that  he  had  no  absorbing  love  for  the 
coarse  or  the  hideous  is  clearly  shown  in  such  later  works 
as  The  Octopus  and  The  Pit.  It  is  a  common  error  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  realist  applied  to  the  French  writers  of 
the  school  of  Zola  refers  to  their  subjects  rather  than  to 
their  treatment  <>t'  them,  for  Zola's  attraction  towards  the 
unlovely  grew  rather  from  the  nature  of  the  topics  that  he 
preferred  t"  treat.  Had  Norris  not  been  spared  to  write  The 
Octopus  and  Tin  Pit  it  is  possible  thai  his  critics  might  have 
been  justified  in  declaring  him  the  disciple  of  the  French 
realists  in  what  was  worst  in  the  matter  of  their  stories  as 
well  as  in  an  approach  to  their  method,  but  his  later  work 
showed  that  such  books  as  McTeagui  were  not  the  limit  of 
Norris's  aspirations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  age- 
long argument  as  to  whether  vigor  of  style  can  gild  a 
repellant  subject,  for  the  works  of  Norris's  latest  phase 
show  clearly  enough  an  admiration  for  what  is  good  and 
beautiful. 

The  form  that  this  appreciation  has  taken  has  been 
based  on  the  many  discussions  upon  Norris  in  which,  as  was 
said  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  the  debate  turned  rather  upon 
Norris  as  the  American  writer  of  genius  most  akin  to  the 
French  so-called  realistic  school,  than  upon  his  place  in 
literature  apart  from  this  special  consideration.  Something 
needs  to  be  said,  however,  from  the  general  point  of  view. 
The  most  striking  feature  in  the  progress  of  his  work  was 
the  growing  breadth  of  his  conceptions  of  the  sphere  of  his 
art.  His  last  notion  of  writing  a  trilogy  of  wheat  had 
something  grandiose  about  it.     He  was  no  minature  painter, 
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desirous  of  producing  his  effects  by  the  minuteness  of  his 
workmanship,  and  it  may  not  be  wholly  fanciful  to  see  in 
him  a  reaction  from  the  exquisite  miniature  effects  success- 
fully followed  by  such  writers  as  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
The  reaction  against  the  perfection  of  minute  work  which 
had  been  steadily  developing  through  Henry  James  and 
W.  D.  Ho  wells  has  on  the  one  side  showed  itself  in  the 
blood-splashed  canvasses  of  Winston  Churchill  and  Miss 
Mary  Johnston ,  but  in  nothing  so  clearly  as  in  the  work  to 
which  Mr.  Norris  devoted  his  latest  days.  Throughout  The 
Octopus  there  is  a  sense  of  breadth  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  The  Pit  will  give  the  over-powering  sense  of 
bigness  which  hangs  about  the  transactions  of  Chicago, 
as  the  earlier  novel  did  about  the  vast  wheat  fields  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  From  this  point  of  view  it  would  be 
conventional  to  say  that  the  prevailing  sense  of  great  size 
which  permeates  Norris's  latest  work  is  due  to  his  being  a 
Western  writer,  just  as  the  more  restricted  life  of  New 
England  may  be  held  partly  answerable  for  the  prevailing 
tone  of  the  New  England  writers.  It  is  easy  to  generalise 
after  this  fashion,  for  the  future  alone  can  show  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  such  generalisations,  and  it  is  more  to  the  point 
to  dwell  upon  the  real  vastness  of  Norris's  ideals  than  to 
speculate  on  their  origin.  Owen  Wister  alone  among 
modern  American  writers  shows  this  prominent  character- 
istic and  in  his  case  despite  birth  in  Philadelphia.  The 
likeness  between  the  two  might  be  pushed  yet  further,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  since  Frank  Norris  is  gone, 
Owen  Wister  alone  is  left  to  realise  in  the  future  among 
men  at  present  writing  that  sense  of  giant  size  which  is  so 
characteristic  in  all  the  fields  of  American  polities  and 
American  enterprise. 

Can  it  be  said  that  Frank  Norris  shows  in  his  work  any 
special  characteristic  due  to  his  life  in  California?  That  the 
scenes  of  his  most  famous  novels  were  laid  in  California 
does  not  meet  the  question.  The  influence  of  provincialism 
in  modern  American  literature  is  to  be  seen  on  every  side. 
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The  Indiana  authors  seem  to  be  building  a  little  hall  of  fame 
for  themselves — in  Indiana;  the  New  England  writers  have 
long  prided  themselves  on  their  fidelity  to  special  New 
England  standards;  the  South  is  priding  itself  on  the  birth 
of  the  new  Southern  literature;  most  States  have  their 
favorite  sons  in  literature  as  well  as  in  polities.  Local 
patriotism  may  be  a  very  good  thing,  l>nt  exaggerated  local 
patriotism  is  gross  provincialism.  Now  Norris  was  far  from 
being  a  producl  of  California  in  this  restricted  sense;  no 
one  felt  or  described  the  special  charm  of  California  scenery 
or  California  life  better  than  he*;  bnt  in  no  degree  was  he  so 
enslaved  by  his  native  State  thai  he  could  not  see  the  larger 
things  that  make  humanity.  Bis  residence  in  Paris,  mosl 
cosmopolitan  of  cities,  may  have  had  some  influence  in 
widening  his  point  of  view  and  in  preventing  him  from 
bounding  his  vision  by  purely  local  limits,  and  yet  California 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  him  as  one  of  her  sons  although 
he  had  the  courage  to  look  beyond  her.  Local  critics  might 
have  the  right  to  comment  npon  his  special  aptitude  in 
describing  California!!  scenes  or  Californian  life,  but  to  the 
present  writer  one  of  the  striking  things  that  proves  the 
greatness  of  our  loss  in  losing  Norris  is  the  fact  that  in 
him  California  had  a  son  who  could  appreciate  her  and  yet 
see  that  she  was  but  a  part  of  a  larger  wrorld.  Though  the 
first  part  of  his  trilogy  of  wheat  was  devoted  to  the  Califor- 
nia wheat  fields,  his  subject  is  even  there  treated  upon  the 
larger  scale,  and  it  was  an  integral  part  of  his  purpose  to 
follow  up  his  first  act  in  California  with  the  second  act  in 
Chicago  and  the  third  in  some  European  or  Asiatic  country. 
It  is  fascinating  to  note  the  part  California  has  already 
played  in  American  literature  and  how  much  that  is  not 
provincially  Californian  or  even  American  she  has  inspired 
in  modern  literature.  The  living  quality  of  Bret  Harte's 
best  work  was  due  to  more  than  the  fact  that  its  scenes 
were  laid  in  California  mining  camps ;  the  poems  of  Edward 
Rowland  Sill,  even  when  confessedly  the  outcome  of  Califor- 
nian surroundings,  deal  with  the  larger  problems  of  human 
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life;  and  Frank  Norris,  Calif ornian  though  he  was,  had 
attained  unto  the  greater  breadth  of  view  and  thus  won  a 
place  in  the  larger  world  of  literature. 

In  a  periodical  published  by  the  University  of  California 
an  appreciation  of  Frank  Norris 's  work  written  by  a  mem- 
ber of  its  faculty  might  be  expected  to  say  something  of  the 
part  taken  by  the  University  in  moulding  the  character  and 
career  of  its  brilliant  son.  And  this  topic  might  have  been 
fairly  treated  by  some  one  of  those  professors  who  had 
Frank  Norris  in  their  classes.  His  student  life  was  ade- 
quately dealt  with  in  the  last  number  of  the  University 
Chronicle  by  one  of  his  student  friends,  and  it  would 
have  been  more  fitting  if  one  of  the  older  professors  had 
from  the  personal  side  undertaken  the  task  which  has  here 
been  attempted.  But  as  was  said  in  the  opening  paragraph, 
it  was  thought  better  by  the  editor  to  leave  the  duty  of 
appreciating  his  work  to  one  who  had  never  known  him. 
This  duty  has  now  been  fulfilled,  in  how  halting  a  way  the 
writer  well  knows,  and  he  can  best  conclude  by  voicing  the 
special  grief  of  the  University  of  California,  and  adding  her 
lament  over  the  lost  son  from  whose  early  promise  she 
expected  so  full  a  fruition,  to  the  universal  sorrow  of  all 
lovers  of  literature,  not  only  in  California  but  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  and  wherever  the  English  language  is  read, 
at  the  untimely  and  abrupt  quenching  of  so  fair  a  promise 
of  future  fame. 
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SOMETHING  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '80; 
ROOSEVELT  AT  HARVARD;  AND 
OUR  POLITICAL  DUTY.* 


By  Fairfax  H.   Wiieklan. 


In  1876,  when  the  United  States  was  celebrating  its  one- 
hundredth  birthday,  when  all  the  glory  that  was  America 
was  on  every  tongue,  when  poets  were  issuing  impassioned 
verse  to  Columbia,  supivnie  goddess  of  the  hour,  when  the 
Centennial  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  its  brilliancy  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  nations  of  the  world  from  their  farthest 
confines  had  loaned  the  treasures  of  their  art,  and  sent  the 
wonders  of  their  trade,  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  greatest 
display  the  western  continent  had  ever  known,  there 
gathered  on  the  campus  of  Harvard  University,  there 
gathered  within  the  halls  of  that  venerable  institution  of 
learning,  the  freshmen  of  the  Class  of  '80.  I  do  not  mind 
confessing  to  you  that  some  of  us  freshmen  thought  it  a 
rather  fitting  climax.  Certain  undergraduates  of  the  other 
classes  were  unkind  enough  to  say  later  that  we  really  never 
recovered  from  the  idea.  They  felt  that  somehow  we  were 
not  fittingly  impressed  with  the  age  of  the  dear  mother  who 
had  received  us  under  her  wing.  In  this  they  were  in  error. 
There  could  not  but  be  for  us  a  deep  solemnity  in  the 
thought  that  there  were  over  two  hundred  freshman  classes 
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behind   us.     What   mind   could   survey  such   a   spectacle 
unmoved? 

Out  into  the  depths  of  the  vanished  years  stretched  the 
long  line  of  freshmen — back  to  the  well-remembered  Sunday 
when  the  Constitution  anchored  in  Boston  harbor  and  set 
all  the  bells  of  the  town  a-ringing  with  the  news  that 
Captain  Dacres  was  a  prisoner  on  board,  and  the  Guerriere 
was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  back  to  the  days  when  the 
Continental  troops  were  quartered  in  the  academic  halls; 
back  to  the  times  when  witches  were  burned  at  Salem; 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Wampanoags 
and  the  first  freshman  class.  Small  wonder  it  is,  if  there 
was  for  us  a  proud  inspiration  in  the  thought  that  we  were 
to  have  for  one  year  the  honor  of  leading  that  imposing  line 
of  freshmen  classes. 

As  I  look  back  now,  another  thought  is  forced  upon  me. 
Great  changes  had  taken  place  since  first  that  line  began. 
Indians  had  given  way  to  the  settlers.  The  colony  had 
become  a  State.  The  wigwam  had  been  replaced  by  the 
log  hut,  and  the  log  hut  had  been  changed  for  tall  houses 
and  great  mansions  and  imposing  churches;  but  the  quality 
of  the  freshmen  had  remained  the  same.  Every  glimpse 
you  catch  of  them  in  history,  every  mention  of  them  in  the 
college  annals,  identifies  them  with  to-day.  Ever  the 
same — ready  of  mind  and  quick  of  heart,  high  in  purpose, 
ambitious  in  ideals,  eager  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  eager  to  assume  the  duties  of  the 
present,  and  the  obligations  of  the  future.  In  a  word,  for 
which  our  language  holds  no  synonym,  eager  to  be  freshmen. 

I  am  sure  you  can  all  understand  how  the  Class  of  '80, 
even  in  its  earliest  days,  seemed  to  us  a  remarkable  class. 
We  had  a  confidence  in  ourselves  that  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  old  age.  We  nailed  a  large  standard  with  "  '80  " 
on  it  to  the  top  of  a  large  flag  pole  in  Harvard  Square,  and 
though  some  unfeeling  and  envious  sophomores  tore  down 
the  sacred  emblem  under  the  safe  cover  of  the  night,  we 
still  continued  to  believe  that  we  had  an  unusual  number  of 
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phenomenal  men  in  our  ranks, — an  unusual  number  of 
young  men  equipped  with  admiring  families  and  Daniel 
Webster  ambitions.  There  was,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
term,  a  remarkableness  about  the  unanimity  of  this  belief. 
Of  course,  we  were  willing  to  admit  that  the  other  classes 
had  some  aspiring  and  promising  young  Daniels,  but  some- 
how they  didn't  seem  to  us  to  be  quite  so  "Websterish"  as 
our  fellows. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  our  belief  in  the  remarkable- 
ness of  our  class  waned  somewhat  as  the  years  went  by. 
In  some  strange  way  we  seemed  to  grow  more  ordinary  as 
we  came  to  know  the  professors  better.  In  fact,  our  belief 
in  ourselves  seemed  to  be  strongest  when  we  were  youngest. 
And,  up  to  the  very  last,  the  Faculty  and  the  college  papers 
were  very  non-committal,  to  say  the  least,  concerning  the 
Class  of  '80.  We  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought  that 
college  papers  were  human — or  partly  so;  and  that  even  a 
Faculty  of  one  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  can — 
I  will  not  say  err — but  can  approach  error;  that  is  a 
Harvard  Faculty  can,  though,  I  believe,  no  such  admission 
has  ever  been  made.  At  any  rate,  when  the  college  papers 
bade  us  God-speed,  as  a  gentleman  of  '81  has  lately 
reminded  us,  they  could  not  use  any  stronger  adjectives 
about  the  Class  of  '80  than  "good"  and  "creditable."  Our 
going  out  seemed  to  lack  the  blaze  of  the  Centennial  that 
had  been  characteristic  of  our  entrance.  The  Advocate  and 
the  Crimson  indulged  in  but  little  commendation;  and  the 
Crimson  frankly  said,  "'80  cannot  lay  claim  to  being  any- 
thing more  than  an  average  class."  Time  tells  the  story, — 
"to-day  it  may  well  be  doubted  if  any  class  graduated 
within  a  decade  of  '80's  commencement  has  cut  its  mark  so 
deeply  and  in  so  many  ways  upon  our  national  life,  as  this 
average  class  of  '80." 

In  the  business  world,  we  have  Eobert  Bacon,  an  all- 
round  athlete — now  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  bankers, 
and  in  fact  J.  P.  Morgan's  first  lieutenant,  and  one  of  the 
high  officials  in  the  great  Steel  Trust;  "Bob"  Winsor,  one 
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of  the  pluckiest  base  ball  players  I  ever  knew,  a  man  who 
covered  himself  with  glory  when  the  nine  went  down  to 
defeat — to-day  at  the  head  of  the  Shawnut  Bank,  and 
almost  as  noted  an  organizer  of  industrial  combinations  in 
Boston  as  Bacon  is  in  New  York;  Charles  G.  Washburn,  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Wire  Combination,  and  a  Republican 
leader  in  Connecticut;  "Billy"  Gaston,  President  of  the 
entire  railway  system  of  Boston,  and  now  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts;  R.  M.  Saltonstall, 
his  partner;  H.  G.  Chapin,  a  prominent  official  in  the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad;  Arthur  Hale,  son  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  high  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  other 
fields  of  distinction  there  are  A.  B.  Hart,  Professor  of 
History  at  Harvard;  Howard  Townsend,  the  New  York 
philanthropist;  Col.  Wm.  A.  Pew,  who  led  to  Chickamauga 
in  1898  the  best  regiment  sent  there  from  any  State;  Josiah 
Quincy,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Cleveland, 
twice  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  once  Democratic  candidate  for 
Govenor  of  Massachusetts;  and  H.  N.  Collison,  leader  of 
the  Democratic  forces  of  Boston.  There  are  others  of  the 
class  doing  good  work  in  many  fields  of  endeavor;  but  at 
the  top — worthjr  and  glorious — we  have  a  worthy  represent- 
ative of  '80,  a  true  son  of  Harvard,  aye,  of  all  colleges  and 
of  the  people — Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  with  Roosevelt,  Harvard 
has  the  proud  distinction  of  leading  all  the  colleges  of  the 
Union  in  the  number  of  its  sons  who  have  occupied  the 
presidential  chair.  John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  are  to  her 
credit  and  to  her  glory.  William  and  Mary  comes  next 
with  Jefferson,  Monroe  and  Tyler.  Princeton  has  Madison; 
Bowdoin,  Pierce;  West  Point,  Grant;  Williams,  Garfield; 
Union,  Arthur;  and  four  other  colleges  have  one  each. 
Are  we  not  confronted  here  by  a  fact  of  great  significance — 
a  fact  that  cannot  but  thrill  us  all  with  pride — that  out  of 
the  twenty-six  men  who  have  filled  the  highest  office  in  the 
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gift  of  the  Republic,  sixteen,  or  over  sixty  per  cent.,  have 
been  college-bred  men? 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  of  Roosevelt  at  Har- 
vard. And  first  of  all,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  he  is  the 
best  example  of  a  "self-made"  man  that  I  know  of.  When 
we  talk  about  a  "self-inade"  man,  we  usually  mean  one  that 
began  life  in  poverty  as  a  bare-foot  boy,  ami  by  natural 
ability  and  hard  work  amassed  a  great  fortune.  But  there 
is  a  self-making  of  greater  importance  than  the  mere  mak- 
ing of  money.  There  are  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  to  be 
made  that  far  out-rank  in  value  all  the  treasures  of  Ormus 
and  of  Ind. 

Let  me  show  you  BOmething  of  Roosevelt's  self-making. 
He  came  to  college  a  stripling  of  about  the  average  height, 
slim  of  build,  with  narrow  shoulders,  and  rather  flat  of 
chest.  He  was  nut  naturally  muscular,  and  weighed  only 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  He  was  very  near- 
sighted, and  when  he  boxed  he  used  to  strap  a  large  pair  of 
glasses  to  his  head.  He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
would  take  the  chances  and  box  with  a  pair  of  glasses  astride 
his  nose.  He  was  a  very  energetic  boxer  and  used  to  go 
into  his  opponent  in  such  a  lively  manner  that  I  am  sure  if 
his  opponent  were  asked  to-day  to  describe  Roosevelt's 
method  of  boxing,  he  would  say  that  while  it  lasted  it  was  a 
very  fair  sample  of  a  "strenuous  life".  He  was  in  boxing 
what  he  has  since  proved  himself  to  be  in  war  and  politics 
— a  great  leader.  But  about  his  self-making.  From  this 
slim  youth,  narrow  of  shoulders  and  flat  of  chest,  by  hard, 
serious,  faithful,  work  he  made  himself  a  large-chested, 
broad-shouldered,  robust,  muscular  man — able  to  do  a  man's 
work  and  play  a  man's  part  on  a  cattle-ranch,  on  the  battle- 
field, or  in  the  White  House.  Again,  when  he  came  to  col- 
lege he  was  not  noted  for  any  marked  literary  ability.  We 
came  to  know  that  he  could  do  good,  honest  work,  but  the 
class  did  not  expect  much  literature  from  him  in  after  life. 
But  by  the  same  hard,  serious,  faithful  work  he  achieved 
literary  excellence,  and  has  been  able  to  give  to  the  world  a 
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very  considerable  amount  of  good  work  of  high  quality  and 
value. 

Again,  when  he  came  to  college  he  could  not  make  an 
effective  speech.  His  ideas  seemed  to  come  too  rapidly  for 
his  powers  of  utterance.  At  the  first  meeting  of  our  fresh- 
man class,  he  made  a  little  talk  in  support  of  one  of  the 
candidates  for  class  president.  He  was  evidently  much 
excited,  and  he  sputtered  and  stammered  in  an  almost 
unintelligible  way.  He  appeared  as  if  struggling  with  a 
small  but  very  vigorous  volcano.  Some  of  the  fellows 
smiled  and  thought  it  funny.  But  just  as  he  made  himself 
strong  when  he  was  weak,  just  as  he  made  himself  an  able 
writer  when  he  had  no  great  literary  gifts,  just  so  he  made 
himself  a  good  speaker — graceful,  forceful  and  eloquent. 
This  is  not  the  sum  total  of  his  self -making;  but  these 
three  achievements,  happily,  chanced  to  pass  under  my 
notice ;  and  I  say  to  you  that  even  if  they  were  the  sum  and 
substance  of  his  endeavors,  they  make  up  a  record  that  any 
man  might  well  be  proud  of — a  noble  record — an  athlete,  a 
writer  and  a  speaker!  I  am  not  going  to  deliver  a  sermon. 
The  subject  needs  it  not;  but  I  will  say  that  to  every 
undergraduate  throughout  this  land  the  example  of  the  self- 
made  man  who  now  fills  the  presidential  chair  should  be  a 
beacon  light. 

Roosevelt  graduated  twenty-second  in  his  class,  he  won 
but  few  academic  honors,  he  delivered  no  commencement 
part,  he  took  no  prizes  for  English  composition,  he  received 
no  second-year  or  final  honors,  his  only  honorable  men- 
tion was  in  Natural  History,  and  yet  within  three  years  of 
his  graduation,  he  had  published  his  War  of  1812,  had 
become  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  had  become 
the  Republican  leader  on  the  floor,  and  was  his  party's  can- 
didate for  speaker.  Each  achievement  had  been  earned; 
the  price  of  each  success  had  been  paid  to  the  full,  and  paid 
willingly.  Back  of  all  that  he  was  and  all  that  he  did,  was 
the  same  strong,  serious  purpose  which  had  characterized 
him  at  college,  and  the  same  fixed  determination  to  take 
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no  place  in  life  that  had  not  been  striven  for.  No  one  ever 
held  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  fact  that  success  is  not  a 
windfall. 

To  every  collect'  man  in  America,  aye,  to  every  man 
who  loves  his  country,  there  cannot  but  be  a  deep  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought  that  there  is  now  at  the  helm  of  state 
one  who  has  such  a  \\<>rtli>  record  of  self-making  behind 
him.  We  have  need  of  more  snch  men.  We  are  confronted 
with  problems  unequaled  in  the  history  of  man.  Democracy 
has  qoI  yel  erased  the  question  mark.  National  character 
is  in  the  making,  and  has  yet  to  prove  Itself  worthy  of  its 
advantages  and  equal  to  its  responsibilities.  We  have 
solved  some  problems,  and  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  our 
political  methods,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  successful  in 
the  government  of  large  cities.  Our  failure  in  that  regard 
is  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  Lamentable.  New  weeds  seem  to 
flourish  on  our  soil.  Reforms  clamor  for  recognition, — 
some  promising  deformation  instead  of  reformation.  <  ireat 
trusts  are  forming  on  the  one  side,  and  great  labor  unions 
on  the  other.  Both  are  taking  advantage  to  the  full  of  the 
new  powers  that  progress  has  placed  in  their  hands.  New 
opportunities  have  made  for  old  forces  a  new  influence; 
forces  that  in  the  past  must  needs  act  apart,  must  needs  act 
individually,  are  now  by  the  advance  of  science  and  the 
increased  powers  of  man  enabled  to  organize  and  to  act  in 
concert;  and  thus  have  they  gained  a  new  and  a  greater 
potentiality  for  good  or  for  evil. 

If  American  progress  is  to  continue  its  upward  march, 
there  will  be  great  need  of  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  the 
people;  there  is  need  that  our  young  men  be  trained  to 
assume  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  well  as  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  life.  The  danger  inherent  in  a  republican  form 
of  government  should  be  made  clear  to  all.  It  is  not  that 
there  is  peril  in  America  of  "the  man  on  horseback,"  nor 
yet  is  it  probable  that  the  Republic  will  change  its  form. 
Our  danger  is  that  the  government  will  retain  its  form  and 
lose  its  reality,  that  the  people  be  free  in  semblance  and 
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not  so  in  fact.  History  points  to  the  dread  truth  that  a 
people  may  be  robbed  of  their  power  and  be  not  conscious 
of  the  theft.  Great  nations  have  prided  themselves  on 
possessing  a  liberty  that  had  been  their  fathers',  but  was 
not  theirs;  have  boasted  about  the  right  to  cast  a  vote 
that  had  long  since  lost  its  meaning;  have  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse  singing  songs  of  freedom  that  were  but 
empty  nothings;  have  gone  wild  with  enthusiasm  as  they 
listened  to  impassioned  orators  ascribing  to  the  people 
power  they  no  longer  possessed,  rights  they  no  longer 
enjoyed,  and  virtues  they  no  longer  practiced.  The  past 
shows  in  no  uncertain  way  that  it  is  possible  for  a  whole 
people  to  unite  with  deep  and  genuine  emotion  in  singing  a 
chorus  about  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,"  and  at  the  same  time  neither  inhabit  the  one  nor  be 
domiciled  in  the  other. 

The  necessity  that  these  sad  truths  of  peoples  who  once 
were  free  be  kept  constantly  in  view  by  every  American 
worthy  of  the  name  was  never  more  evident,  never  more 
imperious.  Throughout  our  land  there  are  a  number  of 
uncrowned  despots  whose  country  is  coin — not  Columbia, 
whose  patriotism  lies  in  their  pockets — not  in  their  hearts; 
tyrants  forming  no  constitutional  part  of  the  spirit  or  the 
machinery  of  American  government, — dictating  who  shall 
fill  the  offices,  and  who  shall  represent  the  people.  It  is  a 
sad,  sad  thing  to  say,  but  in  many  instances  what  was  once 
the  people's  choice,  is  now  commonly  the  boss's  dictation, 
and  those  who  were  once  the  servants  of  the  people,  are  now 
his  henchmen.  If  the  august  shade  of  Washington  were  to 
revisit  his  beloved  land,  and  were  to  ask  us,  "Who  are 
your  leaders?  "  and  we  were  to  answer,  "We  have  few 
leaders,  but  many  bosses,"  imagine  the  indignant  light  that 
would  kindle  in  his  disdainful  eye  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Bosses! 
whose  bosses?  "  Not  an  American  of  these  degenerate  days 
would  dare  to  answer  that  pure  and  hallowed  patriot  and 
say,  "The  people's  bosses!"  Not  an  American  but  would 
turn  aside  his  head  in  shame  and  entreat  the  Father  of  his 
Country  to  hurry  hence. 
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Liberties  once  encroached  upon  are  soon  lost.  The 
antiquity  of  the  dyke  counts  not  against  the  sea.  If 
America  is  to  contain  any  freemen,  outside  of  those  blest 
patriots  that  slumber  in  her  tombs,  her  citizens  must  give 
to  her  political  affairs  some  of  the  energy  that  they  now  give 
to  her  material  affairs.  Liberty  is  a  goddess  that  brooks  no 
indifference.  Neglect  her,  and  she  flees  you.  To  possess 
her  is  a  battle — not  a  dream.  It  is  not  enough  to  pay  her 
feverish  homage  on  one  day  in  the  year  and  neglect  her  for 
the  other  three  hundred  and  sixty-four.  It  is  not  enough 
to  parade  and  picnic  in  her  honor  on  the  Fourth  of  July. 
Such  service  will  mean  that  the  booming  of  your  artillery, 
the  rattle  of  your  fire- crackers,  the  speeches  of  your  orators, 
and  the  singing  of  your  anthems  will  but  echo  about  an 
empty  shrine. 

You  who  are  on  the  threshold  of  political  life,  I  conjure 
you  to  carry  into  it  the  highest  and  the  best  that  is  in  you. 
Let  Theodore  Roosevelt  be  your  example.  Strive  like  him 
to  fit  yourselves  for  any  position  that  may  come  to  you.  In 
whatever  party  you  enroll  yourselves,  under  whatever 
political  banner  you  stand,  let  your  sole  aim  be  your  coun- 
try's good.  And  never  fail  to  oppose  with  all  the  power 
that  within  you  lies  any  uncrowned  despot — any  boss — who 
attempts  to  steal  the  people's  rights  or  to  nullify  their 
power.  Someone  has  said  no  man  was  ever  really  great 
who  did  not  understand  that  in  some  sense  his  life  belonged 
to  his  race.  I  believe  this  to  be  true;  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
certain  it  is  that  no  American  is  worthy  of  his  glorious 
heritage  who  does  not  understand  that  in  some  sense  his 
life  belongs  to  the  people — that  the  best  of  his  mind  and 
heart  belongs  to  democracy. 

The  hands  of  our  clock  have  not  yet  reached  the  hour 
of  despair.  The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  not  irretrievably 
lost.  But  we  have  sore  need  of  men  who  are  content  to  do 
their  duty  and  to  take  that  as  their  reward.  We  have  sore 
need  of  men  who  will  battle  to  the  last  to  prevent  any  irre- 
sponsible boss  from  selecting  our  delegates,  controlling  our 
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conventions,  naming  onr  candidates,  owning  our  officers 
or  shaping  our  destiny.  The  greatest,  grandest,  noblest 
experiment  of  a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people"  is  in  our  hands.  Shall  we  prove 
unworthy?  Mankind  is  hanging  on  our  fate.  Thousands 
of  years  have  known  the  night;  thousands  of  years  have 
waited  for  the  day  of  freedom.  Shall  we  prove  unworthy 
in  the  early  dawn?  Tens  of  millions  of  voices  answer, 
No!  To  prove  that  answer  true,  your  aid  is  needed.  Do 
not  falter  in  the  trust! 

I  have  in  mind  some  stanzas  written  during  the  dark 
days  of  our  Civil  War.  They  were  written  for  American 
hearts.  Their  message  still  lives;  it  stirs  to  hope  and  calls 
to  action.  In  the  sad  hours  gone  by  these  verses  brought 
courage  to  many  a  faltering  breast,  and  kindled  a  light  of 
glory  in  many  an  eye.  They  were  sung  in  many  a  camp 
by  men  who  went  forth  on  the  morrow  to  die  that  their 
country  might  live. 

"For  the  history  yet  untold, 
For  the  future  yet  unrolled, 
For  the  birthright  yet  unsold, 
Put  it  through? 

"  'Tis  to  you  the  trust  is  given, 
"lis  by  you  the  bolt  is  driven; 
By  the  very  God  of  Heaven, 
Put  it  through!" 
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ALUMNI  AIMS.* 


By  Frank  Otis. 


Mr.  President  and  Students  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia :  — Among  my  duties  as  President  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, as  prescribed  by  its  constitution,  is  that  of  bringing 
myself  in  contact  with  the  student  organizations.  While 
I  was  wondering  how  this  was  to  be  done,  the  invitation 
to  deliver  an  informal  talk  at  this  place  arrived,  and  so 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  <-<>in«*  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  largest  and  best  of  all  student  organizations,  the 
student  body  itself. 

If  you  will  pardon  the  offense, — for  problems  of  the 
present  and  of  the  future  are  those  to  which  we  should 
devote  our  greatest  attention, — I  will  consume  a  few 
minutes  of  my  allotted  time  in  recounting  a  few  interesting 
incidents  in  the  early  history  of  this  University.  It  chanced 
to  be  my  lot  to  enter  the  University  at  its  inception  and  to 
be  graduated  from  it  in  the  first  four  year  class  sent  forth 
from  its  portals.  Thirty  applicants  passed  the  examinations 
for  admission, — how,  they  never  knew  or  cared, — but  only 
twenty-four  matriculated,  while,  at  graduation,  the  class 
had  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  trial  jury.  We  had  a  double 
Commencement  Day, — the  first  day  being  devoted  to  the 
reading  of  the  theses,  which  it  was  incumbent  on  each 
student  to  prepare  as  a  prerequisite  to  graduation,  and 
which  covered  various  themes,  from  "Boiler  Explosions" 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  University  Meeting,  September  26,  1902. 
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to  the  "Practical  Applications  of  the  Parabola."  The 
second,  or  real  Commencement  Day,  was  held  on  these 
grounds,  which  were  reached  from  Oakland  by  horse-car, 
private  conveyance,  or  on  foot, —  the  only  methods  by 
which  one  could  then  get  to  this  now  favored  spot. 
President  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  in  his  address  delivered  in 
North  Hall,  said:  "Although  the  sound  of  the  hammer 
is  still  heard  upon  the  walls,  and  the  grounds  are  not 
yet  graded,  we  have  come  up  hither  to  this  home  of 
our  expectations,  that  the  Class  of  1873,  the  first  to  com- 
plete a  four-years'  course  in  this  University,  might  receive 
their  diplomas  from  Berkelej-,  and  also  that  a  formal 
declaration  might  be  made  to  the  generous  people  of  this 
State  that,  by  their  liberality,  these  two  great  college 
buildings  have  been  made  ready  for  the  instruction  of  our 
youth.  Incomplete  as  are  the  surroundings,  the  plan  of 
these  edifices  is  obvious;  the  one  a  costly,  massive,  and 
enduring  hall,  proof,  it  is  hoped,  against  the  inroads  of 
time;  the  other,  spacious  and  economical  and  in  a  high 
degree  convenient,  but  possibly  liable,  at  some  future  day, 
to  yield  its  place  to  a  more  solid  structure. 

"The  University  needs  at  this  moment  the  strong 
cooperation  of  all  its  friends.  Rapid  and  easy  transit  from 
both  Oakland  and  San  Francisco  is  needed.  More  than 
two  hundred  persons  are  ready  to  take  up  their  homes  at 
Berkeley  next  autumn.  Two  hundred  more  would  follow 
next  spring,  if  the  homes  were  provided  for  them.  A 
generous  gift  of  several  acres  of  land  and  offers  of  at  least 
$5,000.00  have  recently  been  made  for  a  Students'  Hall  or 
lodging  house,  to  be  located  near  the  University.  I  long  to 
see  the  walls  ascend." 

My  classmates  and  I,  therefore,  have  been  able  to  watch 
with  ever  increasing  interest  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  University  from  these  meager  buildings,  through 
trials  and  tribulations,  to  its  present  splendid  proportions, 
from  its  dozen  or  more  professors  and  assistants  to  its 
hundreds,  from  its  less  than  one  hundred  students  to  its 
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thousands,  and  from  its  five  colleges,  with  their  most 
rigid  courses,  admitting  of  but  few  elective  studies,  to  its 
sixteen  colleges  and  depart  incuts  with  their  multitude  of 
group-electives.  We  have  rejoiced  at  its  marvelous  expan- 
sion, and  we  hope  to  see  it  continue  to  expand  without 
encountering  any  serious  obstacles.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  it  is  considered  to  be  in  the  same  class  as  Harvard 
and  Vale,  Cornell  and  Columbia,  Princeton  and  Johns 
Hopkins. 

The  University  of  California  must  not  be  obstructed  in 
its  onwanl  march  of  progress,  and  the  alumni  and  students 
to-day  must  lend  a  helping  hand  to  push  it  forward. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Alumni  Association  must  have 
clear,  definite,  and  noble  objects  in  view,  in  order  to 
accomplish  satisfactory  results  and  to  induce  interest  and 
enthusiasm  amongst  its  members.  They  have  endeavored 
to  define  these  desired  ends,  as  well  as  to  outline  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  in  reaching  them.  Their  plans  may 
be  classified  under  three  heads. 

The  first  is  a  permanent  object  and  concerns  the  finances 
of  the  University.  The  Alumni  desire  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  and  to  aid  them  in 
securing  from  the  Legislature  the  necessary  funds,  not  only 
to  sustain  the  institution  in  its  present  form,  but  also  to 
continue  its  development  and  to  augment  its  usefulness. 
The  finances  of  the  University  have  been  admirably  managed 
by  the  Board  of  Regents.  No  set  of  men  could  have  more 
unselfishly  devoted  so  much  time  or  have  been  more  con- 
scientious or  successful  in  handling  the  large  funds  sub- 
mitted to  their  management.  What  we  now  want  are 
permanent  sources  of  revenue,  sufficient  in  quantity  to  meet 
steadily  growing  needs.  It  is  plain  that  you  cannot  impart 
instruction  to  2500  students  at  the  same  cost  as  to  1600. 
The  University  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  apply  to  each 
successive  Legislature  for  appropriations  necessary  to  main- 
tain it.  Nevertheless,  such  a  condition  of  affairs  exists, 
and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Alumni  and  of  you  students 
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to  aid  the  Board  of  Regents  in  every  way  possible  in 
securing  the  needful  funds.  We  ask  your  valuable  assist- 
ance in  disseminating  among  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  knowledge  of  the  crowded  conditions  existing,  of  the 
work  of  the  University  both  as  to  the  student  body  and 
as  to  the  solution  of  important  State  problems,  and  the 
absolute  need  of  permanent  sources  of  increased  income, 
to  prevent  its  growing  usefulness  from  becoming  impaired. 
Particularly,  should  that  knowledge  be  driven  home  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  may  sit  in  the  next  Legislature.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  State  will  deny  to  public 
education,  which  has  done  more  than  any  one  thing  for  our 
liberty,  for  our  enlightenment,  and  for  the  success  of  our 
institutions, — even  though  that  education  be  the  higher 
type, — all  the  money  it  may  require.  I  believe  that  the 
time  will  be  ripe,  in  the  coming  Legislature,  for  us  all  to 
do  good  work  for  our  Alma  Mater. 

The  second  aim  is  that  of  effective  Alumni  organization, 
— a  good  machine,  which  will  at  all  times  do  good  work  for 
the  advancement  of  the  University.  I  shall  not  weary  you 
with  a  history  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  like  the  Alumni  organizations  of  the  largre 
Eastern  colleges,  it  has  been  growing  so  fast  as  to  become 
unwieldy.  Some  time  ago  the  necessity  of  organization  by 
classes  became  apparent,  and  is  now  being  successfully 
carried  out.  The  best  authorities  agree  that  the  Senior 
Class  should,  in  its  last  year,  perfect  its  permanent  organ- 
ization by  electing  a  secretary,  alert,  active  and  enthusastic, 
residing  near  the  University,  who  will  keep  the  class  roll 
and  addresses,  send  out  notices  and  information,  and  in 
conjunction  with  or  under  control  of  a  small  executive  com- 
mittee arrange  for  reunions  at  stated  intervals  and  handle 
the  Class  funds.  In  addition  to  this,  there  should  be  assist- 
ant secretaries,  also  alert,  active  and  enthusiastic,  possibly 
with  subsidiary  committees,  to  operate  from  geographical 
centers.  The  permanent  Class  secretaries  should  meet  at 
regular  intervals, — a  thing  they  can  regularly  do  by  reason 
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of  their  proximity  to  the  University, — to  interchange  views 
and  either  keep  in  touch  with  or  act  as  a  nominating  com- 
mittee for  the  general  Alumni  Association, — the  officers 
constituting  the  executive  committee  of  the  latter  being  the 
central  committee  which  is  to  regulate  the  entire  system. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  such  a  combination 
would  be  a  powerful  one,  and,  when  rightly  guided  and 
acting  in  perfect  concert,  well-nigh  irresistible.  Therefore, 
look  to  your  organization  before  you  leave  the  University, 
and  make  it  as  thorough  as  you  can.  Von  will  never  regret 
it.  Incidentally,  lei  me  call  your  attention  to  a  custom  that 
existed  in  some  of  the  earlier  classes  during  the  senior  year, 
of  purchasing  or  providing  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  a 
class  enp  to  be  given  to  the  member's  child  who  should 
first  receive  his  degree  from  the  University.  I  recall  to 
mind  that  in  the  Class  of  '74,  Regent  John  E.  Budd's  son 
was  the  winner.  The  Alumni  banquet  held  at  the  time  of 
the  presentation  of  the  cup  was  ;i  glorious  one  in  a  long 
line  of  banquets.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  custom  is 
still  extant,  but  if  not  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
revive  it  ? 

The  third  aim  of  the  Alumni, — an  aim  dear  to  their 
hearts, — is  the  const  ruction  on  the  campus  of  a  building  to 
cost  $100,000.00,  and  to  serve  as  a  social  center  for  faculty, 
alumni  and  students.  What  should  such  a  building  con- 
tain ?  It  would  perhaps  be  good  judgment  to  leave  its 
complete  features  and  uses  until  the  actual  time  of  erection. 
Those  then  in  charge  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  central  recep- 
tion room,  reading  rooms,  smoking  rooms,  and  billiard,  pool 
and  chess  rooms ;  there  will  be  rooms  suitable  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  women;  an  auditorium  capable  of  seating  over 
500  people,  and  provided  with  a  stage  and  modern  acces- 
sories; a  trophy  room,  a  music  room,  study  room,  college 
press  offices,  committee  and  society  rooms  and  camera  club 
and  dark  rooms;  there  will  be  a  cafe,  bowling  alleys,  barber 
shop  and  possibly  a  swimming  tank.     The  equipment  will 
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be  of  the  best,  and  everything  about  the  establishment  will 
be  in  in  all  respects  like  a  first-class  club  house  in  one  of 
our  great  cities,  except  that  the  sleeping  accommodations 
should  be  limited  to  a  few  rooms  for  the  use  of  visiting 
lecturers  or  other  distinguished  guests.  The  advantages  of 
such  an  edifice  are  too  manifest  to  need  specification.  Here 
would  be  held  Class  and  Alumni  reunions  and  meetings,  as 
well  as  other  important  University  gatherings.  Here  would 
come  professors,  graduates,  and  students,  to  mingle  with 
one  another  and  benefit  by  such  social  intercourse.  You 
students  would  then  know  your  professors.  Student  debates 
would  be  held  and  notable  lectures  delivered  in  the  assembly 
hall.  The  hall  would  be  a  magnet  of  attraction  to  alumni, 
who  would  flock  to  the  University,  especially  on  an  impor- 
tant occasion,  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  They  would 
thus  become  better  acquainted  with  the  University  author- 
ities and  with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  University 
affairs. 

It  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  there  will  be  con- 
structed on  the  campus,  without  undue  extravagance,  a 
group  of  sensible  and  practicable  buildings  for  the  uses  of 
the  University, — a  group  of  which  the  Mining  Building, 
whose  corner-stone  is  about  to  be  laid,  will  be  the  initial 
structure,  and  of  which  group  the  State,  and  the  United 
States,  will  be  proud.  Will  the  Alumni  stand  idly  by  and 
not  be  there  represented  ?  The  University  of  California  was 
placed  on  record  as  the  first  free  University  in  the  world, 
and  was  opened  to  receive  all  persons  of  both  sexes,  without 
distinction  of  race  or  color.  The  Alumni  owe  to  it  a  debt 
which  they  can  never  fully  cancel.  The  contribution  of  an 
Alumni  Hall  is  but  a  fitting  memorial  in  recognition  of 
what  the  University  has  done  for  them.  The  Association 
is  already  committed  to  the  plan,  the  initial  payment  having 
been  deposited  with  the  Board  of  Regents.  Whatever  the 
Alumni  have  undertaken  in  the  past  has  ultimately  mate- 
rialized. They  do  not  expect  to  get  the  hall  in  a  day,  nor 
in  a  month,  nor  in  a  year,  but  they  expect  to  get  it.     They 
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want  every  alumnus,  present  and  future,  to  have  a  share  in 
it,  so  that  it  can  be  truly  said  that  it  is  their  edifice,  built 
entirely  with  their  own  contributions.  Like  the  drowning 
frog  in  tlir  milk  can,  that  kicked  and  kicked  and  kicked 
until  he  kicked  a  lump  of  butter  on  which  he  floated  to 
safety,  we  expect  to  work  and  work  and  work  until  our 
Alumni  Building  is  an  actual  reality.  The  sum  named  is 
a  minimum  amount.  While  it  may  seem  large,  it  is  not 
too  large.  Houston  Hall,  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Harvard  Union,  at  Harvard  University, 
are  similar  buildings  now  in  successful  operation.  The 
former  C0S1  $100,000.00,  and  the  latter  a  larger  sum.  The 
Associated  Alumni  now  living  number  over  4. GOO,  those 
from  the  Berkeley  colleges  numbering  over  2,300.  With 
each  year's  addition  to  the  ranks,  it  will  be  but  a  short 
period  before  the)  will  be  doubled,  even  trebled,  in  number. 
Our  hope  and  faith  lie  in  small  periodical  contributions 
placed  out  at  interest  so  that  the  increment  may  goto  swell 
the  total  amount.  If  we  keep  digging  away,  we  shall  have 
the  required  amount  before  we  realize  the  fact,  and  glorious 
success  will  have  crowned  our  efforts. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  will  you,  who  are  to  become 
alumni  of  this  great  and  grand  seal  of  learning,  consider 
these  things,  and,  when  you  perfect  your  permanent  Class 
organization  and  leave  these  halls  at  graduation,  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  who  have  preceded  you  and  whose 
ranks  you  will  join  ? 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  Yale  spirit,  and  how  the 
Yale  Alumni,  standing  patriotically  shoulder  to  shoulder 
have,  like  the  Greek  phalanx  of  old,  rallied  to  the  support 
of  that  grand  old  college,  and  have  never  hesitated  to  place 
their  finest  energies,  intellectual  and  material,  at  its  serv- 
ice. But  we  of  the  Golden  State  want  to  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  California's  spirit,  even  though  it  may  be  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  younger  than  that  of  its  Eastern 
rival  ?  Time  will  demonstrate  our  spirit  to  be  just  as  true, 
just  as  loyal  to  our  Alma  Mater,  and  just  as  intense  as  that 
of  the  alumni  of  any  similar  Eastern  institution. 
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PROFESSOR  JACQUES   LOEB. 


By  Martin  H.  Fischer. 


Professor  Jacques  Loeb  was  born  in  Germany  in  1859. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  Ascania  Gymnasium 
in  Berlin,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  taking  his 
Arbiturienten  examination  in  1880.  He  then  studied  at 
the  Universities  of  Berlin,  Munich  and  Strassburg,  receiv- 
ing his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  last-named 
institution  in  1884.  In  the  following  year  he  made  his 
Stoats  examination.  During  1885  and  1886  he  worked  in 
the  physiological  laboratories  of  Berlin,  becoming  Assistant 
in  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Wurtzburg  in  1886;  two 
years  later  he  became  Assistant  at  Strassburg.  In  1889  he 
made  his  first  excursion  to  the  Marine  Biological  Station  at 
Naples.  During  the  winter  of  1890-91  he  again  worked  at 
Naples,  from  which  place  he  went  to  Bryn  Mawr  in  Novem- 
ber of  1891;  in  June  of  the  following  year  he  accepted  the 
call  to  the  chair  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  he  retained  until  his  connection  with  the  University 
of  California  in  1902.  During  the  summers  of  his  years 
spent  in  America  he  has  worked  at  the  marine  biological 
laboratory  at  Wood's  Hole. 

Professor  Loeb's  earliest  scientific  work  was  in  nerve 
physiology,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  for  the  five  years 
following  his  graduation  in  medicine.  The  most  important 
work  of  these  years  is  embodied  in  his  papers  on  the  space 
sensations  of  the  hand,  and  the  scattered  articles  which 
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formed  the  basis  of  his  Brain  Physiology ,  the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  Germany  in  1898.  The  next  notable 
products  of  his  work  arc  recorded  in  his  monograph  and 
shorter  articles  on  Heliotropism,  in  which  was  shown  the 
complete  analogy  that  exists  between  the  orientation  of  an 
animal  toward  a  source  of  Light,  and  thai  of  a  plant  toward 
the  same  stimulus.  His  work  on  ( reotropism,  Stereotropism, 
etc.,  also  appeared  al  this  time.  Eis  studies  on  the  effects 
of  light  on  oxidation-  paved  the  way  to  the  study  of  hetero- 
morphosis,  by  which  is  understood  the  transformation  of 
organs  and  the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  organ  for  another. 
The  facts  obtained  in  this  field  convinced  him  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  constitution  of  Living  matter  in  life  phenomena, 
and  his  labors  in  this  field  have  yielded  a  score  of  papers. 
The  most  striking  of  these  were  perhaps  those  on  artificial 
parthenogenesis,  the  study  of  which  he  began  some  five 
years  ago. 

His  first  successful  experiments  are  detailed  in  a  short 
paper  which  he  published  after  a  summer's  work  at  Wood's 
Hole.  The  end  of  the  spawning  season  prevented  him 
from  pursuing  his  studies  further  at  that  time.  In  the 
early  spring  of  the  following  year  he  came  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  continued  his  work.  A  long  series  of  experi- 
ments corroborated  his  discovery  that  a  transitory  residence 
in  sea  water,  the  concentration  of  which  has  been  raised  a 
definite  amount,  will  cause  the  unfertilized  eggs  of  sea 
urchins  to  develop  into  plutei.  Since  that  day  he  has 
carried  his  researches  to  new  forms,  and  has  found  that  not 
only  a  change  in  the  osmotic  constitution  of  the  sea  water, 
but  also  a  change  in  its  chemical  composition  will  cause 
unfertilised  eggs  to  develop  into  swimming  larvae.  The 
fact  that  electricity  is  the  most  universal  of  all  proto- 
plasmic stimuli  led  Professor  Loeb  even  many  years  ago 
to  the  belief  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  affect  life 
phenomena  in  just  as  profound  a  way  by  the  electrically 
charged  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms  known  as  ions  as  by  the 
electric  current  itself.     His  earliest  paper  on  the  physio- 
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logical  effect  of  ions  contained  the  first  conclusive  proof 
that  came  to  show  that  in  dealing  with  the  effects  of  salts 
upon  living  tissues  we  are  in  reality  dealing  with  the  effects 
of  the  ions  which  the  salts  yield  upon  solution.  It  was  in 
his  work  upon  this  subject  that  he  studied  the  poisonous 
effects  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  the  muscles,  the  effect  of 
ions  upon  the  absorption  of  water  by  muscle,  the  role  of 
salts  in  the  physiology  of  rhythmic  muscular  activity  and 
the  toxic  and  anti-toxic  effects  of  ions. 

To  those  whose  rare  privilege  it  has  been  to  work  beside 
this  master  in  science  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  wherein  lies 
the  basis  of  his  successful  work.  His  contributions  to  the 
biological  sciences  are  the  product  of  a  philosophical  and 
logical  mind,  the  work  of  an  acute  and  unprejudiced 
observer,  and  the  result  of  patient  and  continual  labor. 
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GEORGE  C.  PARDEE,  GOVERNOR  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


By  a.  B.  Nye. 


For  tin-  second  time  California  has  a  Governor  who  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University,  and  for  the  first  time,  he  is  a 
native  son.  It  has  taken  a  little  more  than  half  a  centnry 
for  California  to  become  self-governing  in  the  sense  that 
her  own  sons,  educated  in  her  own  schools,  are  found 
worthy  to  hold  the  chief  elective  offices.  A  poll  of  the 
Legislature  would  probably  show  that  almost,  if  not  quite, 
a  majority  of  the  members  are,  like  the  Governor,  a  home 
product.  The  day  of  the  immigrant  has  passed  in  Cali- 
fornia politics,  and  nothing  is  more  significant  of  it  than 
the  fact  that  in  the  late  election  the  circumstance  that  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was  a  native  son 
appeared  to  be  of  no  special  advantage  to  him.  It  seemed 
so  mnch  like  the  thing  naturally  to  be  expected. 

The  first  native  son  Governor  is  a  San  Franciscan.  Ik- 
was  born  in  our  largest  city  a  few  months  less  than  forty- 
six  years  ago,  and  he  came  of  very  sturdy  pioneer  stock. 
His  father  was  a  mechanic  who  had  the  courage  and 
industry  to  make  himself  master  of  a  difficult  specialty  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  and  who  practised  with  great  success, 
taking  at  the  same  time  such  intense  interest  in  politics  that 
he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  young  Republican  party 
in  California,  and  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  to  the 
mayoralty  of  the  city  of  his  residence,  and  to  several  other 
offices. 
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He  was  ambitious  for  his  son,  and  the  latter  was  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  of  political  talk  and  action  which  made 
the  career  he  has  followed  a  natural,  almost  a  necessary, 
sequence. 

The  Pardees,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  are  an  American 
family  of  nearly  two  hundred  years'  standing,  and  they 
trace  back  their  descent  to  one  George  (or  Georges)  Pardee, 
a  young  French  Huguenot,  who  landed  in  the  good  old 
colony  of  Connecticut  in  1715.  Some  of  the  early  ones 
spelled  the  name  Pardie,  and  others  wrote  it  Pardy,  and 
the  family  genealogist  gives  the  explanation  (which  may  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth)  that  the  original  form  was 
Pardieu.  In  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Pardees  did 
valiant  service,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  of  them  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Connecticut  Volunteers.  During  the 
era  of  the  westward  expansion  which  followed  close  upon 
the  achievement  of  independence,  representatives  of  the 
family  migrated  to  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  the  name  is 
now  a  common  one  in  several  of  the  Western  States. 
The  new  Governor  of  California  is  a  Pardee  of  the  Pardees, 
his  mother  as  well  as  his  father  having  borne  that  name 
and  descended  from  the  first  George  Pardee. 

When  George  C.  Pardee  was  a  boy  in  San  Francisco,  in 
the  early  '60's,  schools  were  not  numerous,  and  quite 
naturally  he  attended  the  one  which  was  frequented  by  the 
sons  of  most  well-to-do  citizens,  the  old  City  College,  so- 
called.  A  number  of  now  prominent  business  men  of  San 
Francisco  were  his  classmates.  The  family  having  removed 
to  the  Oakland  side  of  the  bay,  he  next  became  a  pupil  in 
McClure's  Academy,  and  later  went  to  the  College  School, 
which  had  been  established  as  a  feeder  to  the  College  of 
California.  Subsequently  he  took  a  three-year  course  in 
the  Oakland  High  School.  In  the  University  of  California 
he  spent  five  years  in  all,  having  first  entered  the  fifth  class, 
which  was  then,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  maintained 
as  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  new  institution  of  learning.  His 
regular  University  course  was  taken  during  the  years  1875 
to  1879. 
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The  class  which  has  given  the  State  a  Governor,  a 
-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  professor  in  the  University 
and  other  more  or  less  distinguished  citizens,  was  much 
more  numerous  than  any  which  had  entered  up  to  that 
time,  and  it  was  sonic  years  before  any  other  of  equal 
numbers  followed  it.  Its  members  felt  very  proud  when 
they  graduated  sixty-eight  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  titty- 
nine  who  had  entered.  It  was  a  class  which  carried  every- 
thing before  it  from  the  outset,  for  the  seniors,  juniors 
and  sophomores  were  so  much  weaker  in  numbers  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  whih-  for  them  to  attempt  to  with- 
stand '7!). 

In  those  days  baseball  was  the  principal  athletic  sport  at 
the  University.  Rugby  football  was  also  played,  hut  there 
were  no  track  athletics.  Young  Pardee  was  a  baseball 
player  of  some  reputation  and  retains  to  this  day  a  fond- 
ness for  the  game.  Charter  Day  and  Class  Day  were  then 
celebrated  with  as  much  spirit  as  they  are  to-day.  The 
Governor  still  recalls  with  pride  that  he  was  ] (resident  on 
the  day  of  the  Junior  Exhibition  ami  was  the  Prophet  on 
Class  Day.  But  the  office  which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill 
as  often  as  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  class  was  the  less 
dignified  one  of  serjeant-at-arms.  The  vote  by  which  he 
was  chosen  to  that  position  was  always  unanimous.  As  a 
student  he  stood  neither  very  high  nor  very  low,  his  rank 
being  near  the  middle,  and  that  this  is  the  very  best  rank  to 
occupy  in  a  college  class  is  a  proposition  which  Governor 
Pardee  would  at  any  time  drop  the  cares  of  state  to  main- 
tain by  arguments  quite  satisfactory  to  himself  even  if  not 
convincing  to  others. 

Professional  study  in  Europe  was  one  of  the  objects 
which  the  young  man  had  long  had  in  mind,  and  so,  after 
two  years  of  preliminary  work  in  Cooper  College,  he  went 
to  Germany  and  entered  the  University  of  Leipzig,  from 
which  he  graduated  after  three  years.  He  is  fond  of 
talking  about  the  eminent  men  whom  he  met  during  his 
Universitv  life  in  Germany — the  great  Virchow  and  several 
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celebrated  professors  of  Leipzig — Ludwig,  Coccius,  Cohn- 
heim,  Wagner,  Thiersch  and  others. 

There  was  one  thing  which  during  his  stay  in  Europe 
the  Governor  to-be  proved  he  could  do,  and  that  was  to 
write  readable  newspaper  letters.  A  series  of  seventy-five 
or  more  of  these  letters  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  and  their  freshness  and  interest,  which  last  even 
to  this  day,  were  due  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  who 
looked  into  everything  which  was  ancient  or  established 
with  the  audacious  irreverence  of  a  California  boy  who  had 
no  idea  of  being  overawed  by  anything  because  it  had  stood 
unquestioned  for  centuries. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  1885,  Dr.  Pardee  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland, 
married,  and  established  a  home.  It  was  not  over  two  years, 
however,  before  he  was  led  into  politics,  a  not  altogether 
unwilling  victim  of  the  men  who  had  discovered  that  he  had 
natural  talents  for  that  sort  of  thing  and  wanted  to  make 
use  of  them.  Once  in,  he  could  never  thereafter  keep  out, 
which  is  the  case  with  all  who  have  a  gift  of  leadership. 
In  a  short  time  he  became  a  member  of  the  Oakland  City 
Board  of  Health,  and  made  a  strenuous  campaign  for  puri- 
fication of  the  water  supply.  That  created  a  popular  demand 
that  he  should  be  a  Councilman,  and  the  people  liked  his 
service  in  the  latter  office  so  well  that  they  insisted  he  should 
be  Mayor.  He  was,  and  a  stormy  time  he  had  of  it,  with 
Coxey  armies,  A.  R.  U.  strikes,  Water  Front  Company 
suits  and  injunctions  and  several  other  stirring  incidents. 
At  the  end  of  his  two  years  he  was  willing  to  retire  from 
the  turmoil  and  try  a  rest,  although  about  all  the  difference 
it  seemed  to  make  was  that  he  was  fighting  other  men's 
political  battles  when  he  had  none  of  his  own. 

In  1898  Dr.  Pardee,  who  had  long  since  learned  the  les- 
son that  knowing  what  you  want  and  asking  for  it  are  the 
first  requisites  to  success,  became  a  candidate  for  Governor, 
and  although  he  was  defeated  for  the  time  being,  he  made 
a  distinct  impression  on  the  party  politicians,  and  prepared 
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the  way  for  what  followed  four  years  later,  when  he  was 
nominated  and  elected. 

The  occurrences  of  that  political  campaign  are  so  recent 
as  not  to  need  reviving.  But  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that 
few  candidates  for  Governor  have  ever  been  in  a  position  so 
embarrassing  as  Dr.  Pardee.  The  head  of  a  party  which 
had  a  vast  majority  of  votes  and  was  certain  to  elect  all  its 
other  candidates,  he  was  for  weeks  near  to  defeat  and  knew 
it  well.  Day  by  day  he  could  watch  the  progress  of  the 
work  which  threatened  to  be  his  undoing.  One  of  those 
class  movements  which  are  as  irresistible  as  they  are 
unlooked  for  was  sweeping  away  thousands  of  votes  on 
which  he  had  a  tight  to  count,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
confronted  by  dissensions  among  the  politicians  of  his  own 
party  serious  enough  to  wreck  the  fortunes  of  almost  any 
candidate.  Worst  of  all,  the  conditions  were  such  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  open  fighl  <>n  secret  enemies. 
The  only  thing  which  could  be  done  as  to  many  of  these 
proceedings  was  that  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  things  to  a 
naturally  pugnacious  man.  viz.,  to  do  nothing.  Dr.  Pardee 
made  his  campaign  under  circumstances  which  called  for 
extraordinary  self-restraint,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
made  it  excited  the  greatest  admiration  in  those  who  knew 
most  about  it. 

In  spite  of  everything  he  was  elected  by  a  small  major- 
ity, and  he  has  now  been  in  office  long  enough  to  permit 
the  State  to  form  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  Governor  he  will 
make.  In  his  inaugural  address  before  the  Legislature  he 
took  sufficiently  high  ground  to  show  that  he  intended  to 
stand  for  the  things  which  are  of  good  repute  and  make  for 
progress — for  better  schools,  for  sufficient  appropriations 
for  the  University,  for  educational  progress  in  every  direc- 
tion, for  reform  of  political  abuses  in  the  State  institutions, 
for  the  beginning  of  a  State  civil  service  system,  for  more 
enlightened  methods  of  taxation  and  for  far-sighted  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  California.  If  the 
policy  outlined  in  that  address  is  actually  carried  out  it  will 
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mean  a  new  era  for  the  State  and  for  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast. 

During  his  first  two  months  in  office  Governor  Pardee 
has  given  the  politicians  several  surprises,  and  among  other 
things  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  was  speaking  only  the 
truth  when  he  said,  last  fall,  that  if  elected  he  would  be  the 
Governor.  People  had  grown  so  accustomed  to  seeing  gov- 
ernors governed  that  they  were  slow  to  believe  in  a  governor 
who  governs.  But  that  is  the  spectacle  which  Governor 
Pardee  has  been  offering  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  he  will  continue  as  he 
has  begun,  the  able,  sane,  self-reliant  and  independent  chief 
executive  of  California. 
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UNIVERSITY   RECORD. 


By  Victor  Henderson. 


The  establishment  of  a  new  chair,  distinctively  for 
research,  is  marked  l>y  the  coming  to  California  of  Dr. 
Jacques  Loeb,  until  December  Professor  of  Physiology  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Loeb  will  head  the 
Department  of  Physiology,  his  personality  will  shape  all  its 
activities,  but  instruction  will  be  given  primarily  by  his 
aides — for  the  medical  students,  in  San  Francisco,  by  Dr. 
Martin  II.  Fischer  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Dr.  John 
Bruce  MacCallum  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Dr.  1 1 .  Bnllot,  who 
has  come  from  Belgium  to  join  Dr.  Loch's  staff;  for  under- 
graduate students  at  Berkeley  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Bancroft. 
Dr.  Loeb's  own  time  will  be  devoted  to  investigation  and 
the  organization  and  direction  of  research.  His  seminar, 
beside  the  members  of  his  department  already  mentioned, 
will  include  Mr.  Charles  Gardner  Rogers,  who  has  come 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  as  Research  Assistant  in 
Physiology,  and  a  number  of  graduate  students. 

A  fit  habitation  for  physiology  is  to  be  provided  through 
the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels  of  $25,000. 
Another  friend  of  the  University  has  offered  his  coopera- 
tion by  providing  the  salary  of  the  chair  for  three  years. 
The  new  building,  a  shingled  structure,  on  the  Hillegass 
Tract  just  west  of  the  museum  storehouse  and  hard  by 
Hearst  Hall,  will  contain  a  number  of  general  and  research 
laboratories,  rooms  for  physical  chemistry,  dissection  and 
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weighing,  and  a  salt-water  aquarium  for  studies  in  marine 
life,  aerated  by  an  electric  pumping  plant,  and  in  materials 
of  construction  carefully  designed  to  avoid  metallic  con- 
tamination of  the  water. 

A  large  launch  will  be  provided  so  that  the  staff  and  the 
department  collectors  may  cruise  at  will  about  San  Fran- 
cisco bay. 

"Research  the  University's  highest  duty"  was  the  key- 
note of  the  annual  University  of  California  dinner  at  the 
San  Francisco  University  Club  on  January  23d,  a  dinner 
which  naturally  took  upon  itself  the  form  of  a  welcome  to 
Professor  Loeb.  Both  there  and  at  a  University  Meeting 
on  January  30th,  Dr.  Loeb  dwelt  upon  the  State's  duty 
toward  creative  research.  He  pointed  the  example  of  the 
State- supported  universities  of  Germany,  so  richly  pro- 
ductive in  all  fields  of  human  knowledge,  and  dwelt  upon 
the  validity  of  the  higher  learning  as  a  people's  cause,  a 
truth  so  thoroughly  appreciated  in  Germany  that  it  is  the 
Social  Democrats  who  urge  the  most  generous  provision  for 
the  universities. 

ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH. 

That  research  should  be  made  the  primary  function  of 
a  department  is  no  new  thing  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  many  years  the  Lick  Astronomical  Department, 
dedicated  wholly  to  investigation,  has  poured  forth  such 
results  as  to  lead  Professor  Simon  Newcomb  to  characterize 
it  as  the  most  productive  center  of  practical  advance  in 
astronomy  in  the  world  to-day. 

Director  Campbell's  hopes  and  plans  of  a  decade  are 
now  about  to  reach  their  consummation  through  the 
D.  O.  Mills  Expedition  from  the  Lick  Observatory  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  Astronomer  William  Hammond 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Harold  K.  Palmer,  now  Instructor  in 
Practical  Astronomy,  have  sailed  for  South  America  to 
establish  an  outpost  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Santiago,  Chili.     For  two  years  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Palmer 
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will  carry  on  observations  of  the  movements  of  stars  in  the 
line  of  sight.  These  data,  when  combined  with  a  great 
mass  of  material  already  accumulated  b\  observation  of 
the  northern  heavens  from  Mount  Hamilton,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  cast  much  light  on  the  great  problem  of  the  move- 
mt'iit  of  our  solar  system  through  space.  Director  Camp- 
bell had  hoped  to  accompany  the  Mills  Expedition,  but  he 
has  been  prevented  by  serious  injuries  received  at  San  Diego 
while  toting  tic  apparatus  prepared  for  the  expedition. 
The  work,  however,  will  proceed  according  to  the  program 
prepared  bj   Director  Campbell. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  granted  $1. ()()()  for  com- 
puters to  aid  in  working  up  the  Lick  Observatory's  spec- 
troscopic and  photographic  observations.  A  grant  has  also 
been  received  from  the  Draper  Fund,  for  the  construction 
from  special  designs  of  a  microscope  for  measuring  spec- 
trograms. 

To  determine  the  variation  in  the  position  of  the  earth's 
axis,  which  is  known  to  oscillate  to  an  extent  and  through 
a  period  not  yet  exactly  delimited,  is  the  object  now  being 
sought  by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  a  number  of  govern- 
ments and  scientific  bodies.  Dr.  Sidney  I).  Townley  has 
resigned  from  the  Berkeley  Astronomical  Department  to 
take  charge  of  the  newly-established  International  Latitude 
Observatory  at  Ukiah,  California.  For  a  number  of  years 
observations  of  extraordinary  delicacy  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  Talcott  method  at  these  observatories  at  Ukiah,  in 
Maryland,  in  Italy  and  in  India,  to  obtain  a  definite 
solution  of  such  axial  variation. 

The  Rumford  Committee  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  recently  offered  to  cooperate  in  Dr. 
Townley's  researches  as  to  the  variable  stars  by  providing 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  photometer  microscope, 
from  designs  by  Professor  Pickering  of  Harvard. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  has  appointed  Dr.  Ernest 
Julius  Wilczynski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Research  Assistant.     Dr.  Wilczynski  will  avail  himself  of 
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this  opportunity  by  spending  the  coming  academic  year  in 
Europe,  devoting  his  time  to  mathematical  investigations 
already  planned. 

MRS.  HEARST'S  GIFTS  FOR  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Research  has  from  its  inception  been  the  prime  object 
of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  as  of  the  Lick  Astro- 
nomical Department.  The  gathering  of  collections  that  has 
gone  on  has  been  prosecuted  with  a  view  to  advancing 
knowledge,  and  with  the  aim  of  forming  a  museum 
primarily  a  laboratory  for  research  in  archaeology,  art  and 
anthropology.  Publication  of  results  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  department's  activities. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
Mrs.  Hearst  up  to  June  30,  1902,  had  expended  $111,088.78, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  $90,100.94  up  to  December  31, 
1901 .  Mrs.  Hearst's  annual  gift  for  the  support  and  develop- 
ment of  the  department  exceeds  $42,000. 

Her  munificence  has  provided  for  the  exceedingly  fruit- 
ful excavating  and  purchasing  expeditions  in  Egypt,  Peru, 
Europe,  California  and  the  Southwest;  for  the  acquisition 
of  anthropological  material  from  the  Philippines,  Alaska, 
the  South  Seas,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe;  for  instruction 
at  Berkeley  in  the  form  of  set  courses  or  of  public  lectures 
by  distinguished  specialists;  for  the  preservation  and  record- 
ing of  the  collections  accumulated,  and  for  publication. 

An  Alaskan  collection  made  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Hall, 
illustrating  the  natural  history  and  anthropology  of  western 
Alaska  and  the  Yukon  River  basin,  is  one  of  Mrs.  Hearst's 
latest  gifts  to  the  University.  No  more  thoroughly 
adequate  cabinet  has  ever  been  obtained  from  the  region 
represented.  The  Hearst  collection  is  supplemented  by  the 
Alaskan  Museum  presented  to  the  University  some  years 
ago  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  of  San  Francisco, 
and  now  on  exhibition  in  the  nave  of  the  San  Francisco 
Ferry  Building. 
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THE  PERUVIAN  COLLECTIONS. 

Dr.  Max  Qhle  is  now  working  on  the  five  thousand  or 
more  antiquities  which  rewarded  the  search  of  the  Bearst 
Expedition    to    Peru.     Some   thirty-four  hundred   objects 

represent  the  ancient  culture  of  the  ealley  of  Tmjillo.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  the  collection  was  gathered  in  the  Department 
of  lea.  Dr.  Tide  is  writing  an  elaborate  report  on  his 
researches,  and  his  work  will  be  illustrated  with  numerous 
photographs,  maps  and  drawings. 

THE  ANTIQUITY  OP  MAN. 

To  determine  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  on  this 
Coast  four  distinct  lines  of  research  are  being  prosecuted 
by  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  under  the  direction  of 

Professor  J.  C.  Merriam  and  at  the  expenseof  Mrs.  Hearst. 
The  plan  of  campaign  is  as  follows: 

First,  the  shell  mounds  and  sites  of  former  habitation 
along  the  coast  are  being  explored,  in  an  endeavor  to  deter- 
mine their  age.  Second,  the  limestone  caves  in  eastern  and 
northern  California  are  for  the  first  time  being  carefully 
examined.  Third,  the  Quaternary  deposits  of  the  Coast  b'auge 
are  being  examined  for  human  remain.-  and  implements;  for 
it  is  in  such  Quaternary  gravels  that  have  been  found  the 
oldest  human  remains  known  to  man.  Fourth,  gold-bear- 
ing-gravels in  California  which  appear  to  be  vastly  older 
than  any  geological  formation  wherein,  thus  far,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  human  remains  have  been  found,  are 
being  searched  for  evidence  of  man's  past  existence. 

These  researches  are  of  absorbing  interest  for  the  light 
which  they  will  throw  upon  the  great  problems  of  the 
origin  of  man  in  Western  North  America,  the  migrations 
of  the  earliest  human  beings  on  this  continent,  and  the 
ancient  history  of  the  American  aborigines. 

Researches  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sinclair  from 
early  spring  to  the  fall  in  Tuolumne,  Calaveras  and  Placer 
counties,   the  classic  region  of   gold-bearing  gravels,   the 
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results  of  which  will  be  embodied  in  a  report  soon  to  be 
printed  by  the  University. 

A  human  skeleton  of  low  type  was  recently  discovered 
in  the  late  Quaternary  deposits  of  Kansas.  That  the 
Quaternaries  of  California  are  of  practically  the  same 
age  as  those  of  Kansas  containing  early  human  remains 
has  been  demonstrated  by  excavations  carried  on  through- 
out the  past  year  under  Dr.  Merriam's  direction.  There 
exists,  therefore,  a  possibility  that  human  remains  may  event- 
ually be  found  therein. 

In  the  caves  of  Europe  have  been  found  some  of  the  old- 
est of  known  human  remains.  The  exceedingly  interesting 
caverns  of  California  are  now  being  examined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology.  Mr.  Sinclair  visited  some  of  the 
caves  of  the  Sierra  foothills,  while  in  the  region  of  the  gold- 
bearing  gravels.  In  several  instances  human  bones  were 
found,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  demonstrate 
that  any  of  them  are  very  ancient.  In  one  case  bones  of 
extinct  animals  were  found  in  the  same  cavern  with  human 
skeletons,  but  the  evidence  obtained  does  not  show  the 
human  remains  to  be  as  old  as  those  of  the  extinct  mam- 
mals. 

The  most  important  cave  exploration  done  by  the  Uni- 
versity has  been  that  by  Mr.  Eustace  Furlong  in  northern 
Shasta  county.  He  began  work  last  July.  In  the  first 
cave  examined  he  found  a  very  extensive  deposit  of 
earth  and  gravel  which  contained  a  great  quantity  of 
loose  bones.  These  remains  were  largely  of  extinct  species. 
Apparently  the  cave  deposits  belonged  to  the  late  Quater- 
nary. In  September  Mr.  Sinclair  succeeded  Mr.  Furlong 
in  the  exploration  of  the  Shasta  caves. 

These  cave  deposits  present  ideal  conditions  for  the 
occurrence  of  human  remains.  The  age,  the  character  of 
the  deposits  and  the  location  are  all  similar  to  those  of 
the  famous  caves  of  Europe.  The  Kansas  finds  indicate 
that  man  was  in  North  America  at  the  time  when  these 
deposits  were  being  formed,  and  there  is  so  strong  a  possi- 
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bility  of  the  occurrence  of  human  bones  here  that  the  earth 
is  being  taken  out  with  the  greatest  eare,  in  order  that  the 
specimens  found  may  be  in  good  condition.  Many  stones 
and  splintered  hones  have  already  been  found  which  pos- 
sibly represent  the  work  of  man.  The  work  is  still  so  far 
from  completion  that  conclusions  cannot  yet  be  drawn. 
Many  other  caverns  in  this  region  are  to  be  explored. 

A  map  of  the  shell  mounds  about  San  Francisco  Bay  is 
now  being  prepared.  This  work  shows  the  mounds  to  be 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  its  execution  lias  brought  out 
many  interesting  points  not  hitherto  discussed. 

THE     LIVING    INDIAN'S. 

The  languages,  myths,  and  ways  of  life  of  the  California 
Indians  engage  tie-  attention  of  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber 
and  Instructor  Pliny  E.  Goddard.  The  University's  col- 
lection of  ethnological  material  from  the  northern  part  of 
California  is  now  very  complete. 

A  journey  of  seven  hundred  miles  by  wagon  and  saddle 
undertaken  last  summer  by  Mr.  Goddard  resulted  in  the 
accumulation  of  a  mass  of  interesting  ethnological  material. 
The  objects  in  view  were  the  gathering  of  mythological  and 
Linguistic  matter  from  the  Indians  living  on  Redwood  Creek 
and  on  the  South  Fork  of  Trinity,  for  comparison  with 
Hupa  material;  the  determination,  if  possible,  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  people  formerly  living  on  and  about  New  River 
and  on  Salmon  River  and  the  location  of  the  settlements 
of  the  Athapascans  in  Mendocino  county  and  the  southern 
part  of  Humboldt. 

Mr.  Coddard,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Willis  L.  Jepson  of 
the  Department  of  Botany,  left  Ukiah  by  wagon  early  in 
June.  At  the  rancheria  at  Sherwood  he  secured  a  Pomo 
word-list.  At  the  rancheria  at  Catho,  west  of  the  old  over- 
land stage  road  to  Eureka,  the  Indians  furnished  much 
information  concerning  their  former  and  present  customs, 
and  a  fair  vocabulary  was  secured.  These  Indians  have 
long  been  classified  as  Pomo.     Mr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  '05,  one 
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of  Mr.  Goddard's  students,  has  now  established  the  fact  that 
they  are  really  of  Athapascan  stock,  their  language  closely 
resembling  the  Wailakki. 

Passing  by  the  Athapascan  villages  near  Blocksburg, 
and  the  settlements  on  the  tributaries  of  the  South  Fork  of 
Eel  River,  Mr.  Goddard  camped  for  a  week  on  Redwood 
Creek.  Through  making  friends  with  the  old  men  of  the 
tribe  he  was  able  to  secure  interesting  texts  and  much 
information  concerning  their  language,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  Hupa,  and  their  religion,  which  differs 
widely  from  Hupa  beliefs. 

From  South  Fork,  where  ends  the  wagon  road,  Mr. 
Goddard  and  Dr.  Jepson  set  off  with  pack  horses  through 
the  mountains.  By  great  good  fortune  they  came  upon  two 
full-blooded  adults  who  spoke  Chimariko.  It  had  been 
feared  that  Chimariko  must  die  unrecorded,  for  of  the  only 
two  individuals  hitherto  supposed  to  be  left  of  these  people 
one  was  too  old  to  aid,  the  other  too  superstitious.  Mr. 
Goddard  secured  a  good  Chimariko  word-list.  Names  were 
learned  of  other  individuals  who  could  speak  the  language, 
so  that  now  nine  adult  full-blooded  Chimarikos  are  known 
who  possess  this  speech. 

Important  texts  of  myths  were  secured  at  South  Fork 
from  the  one  old  man  living  there.  His  people,  now  van- 
ished, were  practically  a  part  of  the  Hupa  tribe.  An  old 
woman  was  found  who  gave  to  Mr.  Goddard  a  short  list  of 
words — all  that  she  could  remember — of  her  native  tongue. 
She  said  that  while  she  herself  from  long  isolation  had 
wellnigh  lost  the  language,  there  were,  she  believed,  Indians 
on  New  River  who  still  spoke  it.  At  the  head  waters  of 
the  South  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  a  woman  was  found 
who  spoke  the  Sastean  language,  and  another  who  knew  a 
few  words  of  Chimariko.  From  the  fruitlessness  of  the 
search  it  seems  probable  that  the  few  scanty  words  first 
gathered  will  remain  as  the  only  trace  of  this  now  dead 
language. 

The  Klamath  River  country  was  visited  by  Dr.  Kroeber 
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in  July.  Ethnological  material  was  gathered  concerning 
the  Yurok,  Kurok,  Shasta,  Wishosk  and  Chamariko  tribes. 
Special  attention  was  paid  to  mythology  and  religion.  New 
linguistic  material  was  gathered  concerning  the  Chimariko. 
An  interesting  comparative  study  was  prosecuted  of  the 
ethnology  of  the  Yurok  and  the  closely  related  Kurok. 
Dr.  Kroeber  spent  September  in  a  journey  from  Ukiah  to 
the  Klamath  River,  and  to  the  habitations  of  the  Yuki 
Indians  at  Round  Valley. 

Some  six  hundred  photographs  illustrating  Indian  types 
and  Indian  Life  have  recently  been  taken  by  Dr.  Philip  Mills 
Jones.  For  this  purpose  visits  were  made  to  the  Mojaves, 
the  pueblo  Indians  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Acomita,  Oraibi 
(the  Moqui),  and  the  Navajos.  The  Moqui  snake  dance 
was  photographed,  and  photographic  studies  made  of  the 
Canon  de  Chelly,  as  well  as  of  the  Navajos  living  there- 
about. In  gathering  this  series  illustrative  of  Indian 
types,  each  individual  was  photographed  twice— full  face 
and  in  profile.  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  heads  were 
taken  to  a  uniform  size. 

The  life  and  customs  of  the  Sioux  are  illustrated  by  a 
significant  collection  of  costumes,  implements  and  weapons 
recently  gathered  for  the  University  at  Mrs.  Hearst's 
instance  by  Mr.  F.  La  Flesche. 

Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall  has  presented  to  the  University  a 
number  of  ethnological  specimens  collected  during  a 
recent  journey  in  Mexico.  Among  her  gifts  are  some  rare 
embroidered  garments  from  Chiapas. 

NAVAJO  RESEARCHES. 

Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  whose  many  years  of  life  at 
frontier  posts  as  an  army  surgeon  gave  him  opportunity  for 
important  linguistic  and  ethnological  researches  among  the 
American  Indians,  is  to  publish  the  results  of  a  life-time 
of  study  of  the  Navajos  through  the  University  Press.  For 
the  next  fourteen  months  his  entire  time  will  be  devoted  to 
the  preparation  of  his  manuscripts  for  printing.     Upon  the 
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publication  of  his  results,  all  his  manuscripts,  notes  and 
contributory  data  will  be  added  to  the  University's  anthro- 
pological collections.  It  is  through  Mrs.  Hearst's  aid  that 
these  matters  have  been  arranged. 

EXCAVATIONS  ABOUT  THE  EGYPTIAN  PYRAMIDS. 

The  right  to  excavate  in  the  region  about  the  great 
pyramids  has  been  granted  by  the  Egyptian  government 
equally  to  the  Hearst  Expedition  from  the  University  of 
California,  to  Germany  and  to  Italy,  the  three  having  the 
privilege  of  dividing  the  field  among  themselves.  Work  in 
a  field  so  rich  in  historical  significance  will  be  watched  with 
keen  attention.  Until  February  Dr.  George  A.  Reisner, 
Director  of  the  University's  expedition,  kept  his  native 
diggers  at  work  near  Girga,  a  field  which  he  has  found  very 
fertile. 

THE  TEBTUNIS  PAPYRI. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  University's  researches  in  Egypt 
to  be  given  to  the  world  are  embodied  in  "  The  Tebtunis 
Papyri,"  a  volume  of  some  seven  hundred  pages,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  University  at  the  Oxford  University  Press. 
This  and  four  succeeding  volumes  will  contain  the  texts  of 
the  papyri  found  at  Umm-el-Baragat  in  the  Fayoum  by 
Dr.  Arthur  F.  Hunt  and  Dr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  while 
excavating  for  the  University — a  collection  said  to  exceed 
in  quantity  all  the  Ptolemaic  papjnri  written  in  Greek  in  all 
the  museums  of  the  world.  These  papyri  had  been  used  as 
wrappings  for  the  mummies  of  sacred  crocodiles.  The 
texts  are  of  unusual  length,  many  containing  as  much  as 
two  hundred  lines.  Most  are  official  documents — cor- 
respondence, temple  accounts,  land  revenue  papers  or 
instructions.  A  marriage  contract  and  papyri  throwing 
light  on  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  copper  are  notable. 
In  this  volume  portions  of  some  texts  are  reproduced  in 
fac  simile,  translations  are  given  of  others,  there  are  an 
exhaustive  commentary  and   copious  indices.      The  next 
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volume  will  contain  the  texts  of  the  Roman  period.     Dr. 
Goodspeed  of  Chicago  is  to  aid  in  their  editing. 

The  U«-arst  Medical  Papyrus  which  Dr.  George  A. 
Reisner  was  bo  fortunate  as  to  find  in  Egypt,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  native,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  Leipzig  printer, 
hi-.  ReiBner  is  at  work  upon  the  firsl  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Hearst  Egyptian  Expedition.  His  excavations  will 
be  described,  mapped,  and  pictured  in  all  fullness  of  detail 
in  a  series  of  volumes,  for  several  of  which  material  has 
already  been  gathered. 

I>r.  Dhle's  r.port  on  the  excavations  at  Shell  Mound,  on 
the  Emeryville  shore,  which  occupied  his  attention  for  some 
months,  has  now  been  completed,  and  soon  will  come  from 
the  Universiu  Press.  Thisreport  describes  the  runningof 
a  trench  through  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
Indian  mounds  in  California.  Two  thousand  years  or  more 
of  habitation  were  evidenced  by  the  accumulated  hones, 

ashes,  shells,  utensils  and  weapons. 

Mr.  Goddard  has  ready  for  publication  a  volume  of 
Eupa  texts  with  translation  and  commentary.  This  vol- 
ume will  form  the  first  of  the  series  of  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 
Dr.  Kroeber  also  has  much  linguistic  and  ethnological 
material  in  preparation  for  publication.  Upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  (J.J.  M.  E.  d'Aquin  as  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology, 
Dr.  Kroeber  was  appointed  as  his  successor. 

SOME    OTHER    PUBLICATIONS. 

Among  recent  publications  in  various  fields  by  other 
members  of  the  University  are  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown's 
book,  "The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools"  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Company),  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  in  general  and  of  American  education  in 
particular;  "Irrigation  Institutions"  (Macmillan),  a  volume 
in  which  Professor  Elwood  Mead  summarizes  the  results  of 
twenty  years  of  experience  in  the  development  of  agricul- 
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ture  under  irrigation  in  the  arid  West,  experience  gained 
as  State  Engineer  of  two  commonwealths,  as  Professor  of 
Irrigation  in  two  State  Universities,  and  as  Irrigation 
Expert  in  charge  of  the  irrigation  investigations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  and  a  scholarly 
edition  of  Thomas  Deloney's  "The  Gentle  Craft,"  a  collec- 
tion of  some  of  the  earliest  of  English  short  stories, 
published  in  Berlin  by  Professor  Alexis  F.  Lange  as  the 
eighteenth  number  of  Palcestra.  The  articles  on  philology 
and  linguistics  in  the  new  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  (Macmillan)  bear  President  Wheeler's  signature. 

FOEESTEY    EXPEEIMENT    STATION. 

An  undertaking  which  promises  high  scientific  and 
practical  usefulness  is  the  Forestry  Experiment  Station  just 
established  at  the  University  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Forestry.  Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt,  Civil  Engineer  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  come  from  Wash- 
ington to  inaugurate  the  work.  An  engineer  detailed  from 
the  Bureau  for  permanent  service  in  Berkeley  will  carry  on 
continuously  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Laboratorj-  tests  as 
to  the  strength  and  durability  of  Pacific  Coast  woods,  their 
chemical  and  physical  characters,  preservative  methods 
and  means  of  seasoning.  The  results  will  be  published  in 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

The  University  has  been  glad  to  cooperate  in  experi- 
mentation of  so  much  public  importance  by  offering  the 
use  of  its  laboratories.  Such  scientific  work  is  of  inti- 
mate concern  to  the  State.  It  is  similar  in  kind  to  the 
investigation  of  agricultural  problems  continually  carried 
on  by  the  Experiment  Station  staff — such  work  as  Mr. 
Warren  T.  Clarke's  successful  campaign  against  the  peach 
moth,  or  Mr.  Davy's  planting  experiments  for  the  restraint 
of  shifting  beach  sands,  or  the  beet  sugar  and  olive  oil 
investigations  of  Professor  Shaw,  or  the  animal  industry 
studies  of  Mr.  Major  and  Dr.  Ward. 

Cooperation  between  the  farmer  and  the  University  is 
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being  made  the  watchword  of  the  investigations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  felt  that  the  best  results 
can  be  obtained  by  not  confining  experimentation  to  the 
stations,  but  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  ranchers,  and  by 
going  where  help  is  needed.  It  was  thus  that  a  means  was 
found  at   Newcastle  for  eliminating  the  destructive  peach 

moth,  and  it  is  thus   that    Professor  Woodworth  has  begun, 

with  the  help  of  ;i  Large  number  of  fruit-growers  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Watsonville,  an  active  fight  against  the 
codling-moth,  the  chief  existing  tin-eat  to  the  California 
fruit  industry.  Prevention  of  the  bursting  of  peach-pits  is 
another  object  of  special  study. 

The  formation  of  a  University  herd  has  been  begun  by 
the  importation  from  Montreal  of  a  number  of  fine  Ayr- 
shire cattle.  Some  thoroughbred  Guernseys  have  hen 
brought  from  Tort  land.  Representatives  of  the  other  chief 
breeds  will  be  added  to  the  herd.  A  dairy-barn  has  been 
built  in  Strawberry  Canon,  among  the  hills  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  University  estate. 

The  greatest  present  need  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment is  a  large  experimental  farm,  with  plenty  of  arable 
land,  good  barns,  equipment  and  farming  machinery,  pro- 
vision for  dairying  and  animal  industry,  and  opportunity, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  University,  to  carry  on  all  the 
ordinary  agricultural  processes. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    AND    THE    SCHOOLS. 

The  early  use  of  the  new  system  of  examination  of  sec- 
ondary schools  is  ensured  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  W. 
Scott  Thomas,  formerly  Principal  of  the  Merced  High  School 
and  now  at  Teacher's  College,  as  School  Examiner  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Between  August  and  December  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  next  August,  Professor  Thomas  will  visit  those  high 
schools  which  seek  accrediting.  His  aim  will  be  the  inves- 
tigation of  general  organization,  of  balance,  of  relation, 
of   spirit,  of  efficiency.       From    January  to  May  of   each 
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year  specialists  will  go  out  from  the  University  to  examine 
individual  departments.  Meanwhile,  that  he  may  keep 
himself  in  touch  with  the  University  as  well  as  with  the 
schools,  Professor  Thomas  will  offer  instruction  at  Berkelev 
in  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  new  system  means  that  individual  departments  in 
the  high  schools  will  still  as  of  old  have  the  stimulation 
that  comes  from  contact  with  the  specialist,  but  that  accred- 
iting will  be  based  not  on  knowledge  of  parts  of  schools 
alone,  but  also  on  the  knowledge  of  an  unprejudiced  and 
sympathetic  observer  who  comes  not  to  see  his  specialty 
taught,  but  to  know  the  school  in  its  spirit  and  life.  This 
combination  of  the  Michigan  or  Minnesota  system  of  exam- 
ination by  a  single  School  Examiner  with  what  has  been 
known  as  the  California  system,  of  examination  of  each 
department  by  a  specialist,  seems  likely  to  retain  the 
advantages  of  both  systems  and  to  obviate  the  onesidedness 
of  either  alone. 

Hearty  cooperation  with  the  secondary  schools  is  the 
University's  strong  desire.  At  President  Wheeler's  request 
the  California  Association  of  High  School  Teachers  appointed 
a  large  committee  to  confer  with  a  similar  committee  from 
the  University  faculty  as  to  the  execution  of  the  new  system 
for  examining  schools.  Such  conferences  should  be  fruitful 
of  complete  understanding  and  of  helpful  cooperation. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION. 

The  Summer  Session  has  shown  itself  a  useful  force, 
and  an  opportunity  desired  and  appreciated.  Last  summer's 
enrollment  of  830  exceeded  that  of  any  other  American 
university's  summer  school,  save  only  that  of  Chicago, 
which  is  on  the  same  basis  as  the  regular  winter  terms. 

For  next  summer  varied  courses  will  be  offered.  The 
teaching  body  will  include,  among  the  men  from  the  regular 
faculty,  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens  in  History,  Professor 
Adolph  C.  Miller  and  Mr.  Lincoln  Hutchinson  in  Political 
Economy,  Dr.  H.  W.  Prescott  in  Greek,  Professor  Leon  J. 
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Richardson  in  Latin.  Prof essor  Chauncej  WVtmore  Wells  in 
English,  Professor  Hugo  Karl  Schilling  and  Mr.  Ludwig 
Denu'tt-r  in  German,  Mr.  Carlos  Bransby  in  Spanish,  Mr. 
Marius  J.  Spinello  in  Italian  and  French,  Professor  Irving 
Stringham,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Noble  and  Dr.  Derrick  N. 
Lehmer  in  Mathematics,  Professor  W.  J.  Raymond  in 
Physics,  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell  and  Mr.  Edward  Booth  in 
Chemistry,  Professor  W .  J.  V.  Osterhont  in  Botany  and 
Dr.  George  P.  Reinhardt  in  Physical  Cnltnre. 

A  anmber  of  distinguished  scholars  will  come  from  the 
eastern  universities.  Among  them  will  be  George  H.  Palmer, 
Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion,  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Civil  Polity  iii  Harvard  University;  Albert  Bushnell 
Bart,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  University;  Paul 
Monroe,  Professorof  the  History  of  Education  in  Columbia 
University;  Charles  B.  Bennett,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Cornell  University,  and  other  well-known  men  in  the  fields  of 
ethics,  psychology,  education,  English,  Romanic  Languagi 
mineralogy  and  forestry. 

Opportunities  for  conferences  on  University  Extension 
work  are  a  valued  part  of  tin-  Bummer  sessions  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens,  Director 
of  University  Extension,  plans  to  hold  such  conferences 
throughout  the  Summer  Session,  to  assist  in  arranging  for 
future  University  Extension  work. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  winter's  work  in  Univer- 
sity Extension  has  been  the  courses  offered  in  San  Francisco 
by  Mr.  Yoshisaburo  Kuno  in  Japanese  and  by  Mr.  Walter 
N.  Fong  in  Cantonese.  Professor  Plehn  is  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  before  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Bank  Clerks,  on  the  "History  of  Banking 
in  America,"  and  Professor  Gayley,  before  the  Alameda 
County  teachers,  a  course  on  "The  World's  Great  Books." 

THE  YEAR'S  GROWTH  IN  NUMBERS. 

University  extension  goes  on  apace  at  home.  By 
February    10th    the    undergraduate    registration    for    the 
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year  had  reached  2440.  This  is  11.7  per  cent,  or  192  more 
than  the  entire  undergraduate  enrollment  of  last  year, — 
2248.  This  increase  will  show  still  larger  when  the  final 
figures  for  the  year  are  compiled  next  May.  Including 
the  professional  students  in  San  Francisco,  the  year's 
registration  will  exceed  3250,  and  counting  also  the  830 
students  in  the  last  Summer  Session,  and  those  in  last  fall's 
ten-week  courses  in  dairying  and  in  general  agriculture, 
the  enrollment  for  1902-03  will  have  exceeded  4100.  This 
excludes  some  1800  or  more  regular  attendants  upon  Uni- 
versity Extension  courses. 

TEN -FOLD  INCREASE  IN  MINING. 

There  are  ten  times  as  many  students  in  the  College  of 
Mining  as  there  were  nine  years  ago.  This  large  rate 
of  increase,  which  shows  no  present  promise  of  abatement, 
makes  it  the  more  fortunate  that  the  noble  habitation  which 
Mrs.  Hearst  is  rearing  for  the  science  of  mines  is  planned 
on  the  most  capacious  and  most  generous  lines.  To-day 
one  out  of  every  five  male  undergraduates  at  Berkeley  is 
studying  mining. 

While  the  Hearst  Memorial  Mining  Building,  with  its 
large  and  varied  laboratories,  mills  and  shops,  will  provide 
most  amply  for  every  need  of  the  Mining  Department  proper 
for  years  to  come,  yet  it  will  house  only  instruction  in 
mining  and  metallurgy  and  not  in  allied  sciences.  The 
inrush  of  mining  students  has  crowded  beyond  endurance 
the  already  inadequate  facilities  for  instruction  in  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  drawing,  and  similar  subjects  basic 
for  technical  courses.  Separate  buildings  for  physics  and 
for  geologjr  are  particularly  needed. 

THE  GREEK  THEATRE. 

The  Greek  open-air  theatre  which  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst 
has  presented  to  the  University  will  be  ready  for  next  Com- 
mencement— Wednesday,  May  thirteenth.  Mr.  John  Galen 
Howard's  beautiful  design  in  archaeological  detail  is  studied 
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primarily  from  the  Greek  theatre  at  Epidaurus.  The  plan 
is  perfectly  fitted  to  the  favoring  conformation  of  the  natural 
hollow  in  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  University 
grounds,  since  Class  Daj  of  1894  known  as  "Ben  Weed's 
Amphitheatre." 

The  theatre  will  not  be  built  of  temporary  materials,  as 
wasal  first  intended,  bul  permanently,  of  concrete.  On  the 
rising  elopes  of  the  natural  amphitheatre  will  curve  tiers  of 
concrete  steps  to  Berve  as  seats  for  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  spectators.  Across  the  lower  end  of  t  be  hollow  will 
be  thrown  the  stage,  our  hundred  and  sixty  by  forty  feet  in 
size,  and  backed  by  a  massive  wall  forty-five  feet  in  height, 
pierced  by  three  entrances. 

This  beautiful  Greek  theatre  among  the  hills  and  euca- 
lyptus groves  will  furnish  a  superb  setting  for  the  tradi- 
tional open-air  Class  Day  spectacle,  and  Cor  future  Com- 
mencements and  Charter  Days.  Tin-  throngs  on  greal 
University  days  such  as  these  have  now  waxed  so  great 
that  only  in  the  open  air  can  place  be  found  for  them. 

OTHER    BUILDING    IMPROVEMENTS. 

A  response  to  a  crying  need  are  the  seminar-rooms  in  the 
upper  floor  of  the  new  addition  to  the  Library.  This 
addition  will  shelter  an  additional  seventy-five  thousand 
volumes.  Of  the  six  seminar  rooms,  one  will  be  devoted 
to  Philosophy  and  Education,  and  the  others  to  History, 
to  Economics,  to  English,  to  Modern  Languages  and  to 
Greek  and  Latin. 

The  new  addition  to  the  Chemistry  Building  will  shelter 
the  Chemical  Museum  and  set  free  the  old  museum  quarters 
for  Dr.  F.  G.  Cottrell's  newly-organized  courses  in  physical 
chemistry. 

The  Faculty  Club  has  been  completed,  equipped  and 
occupied.  .Mrs.  Hearst's  thoughtfulness  shows  in  some 
fine  old  etchings  on  the  walls,  and  a  carved  oak  library 
table.  Instructor  C.  C.  Judson  has  painted  a  panel,  "A 
book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough,"  for  the  east  end  of 
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the  dining  hall,  furniture  has  been  made  from  special 
designs  by  Instructor  F.  H.  Meyer,  and  university  shields, 
caribou  horns,  Filipino  arms,  Moro  flags  and  other  mementoes 
have  joined  with  Mr.  Maybeck's  charming  interior  to  give 
the  place  an  individuality  altogether  pleasing.  One  room 
in  the  club  has  been  set  aside  for  the  entertainment  of 
special  University  guests. 

Much  anxiety  was  caused  in  January  by  the  discovery 
that  there  seemed  imminent  possibility  of  the  collapse  of 
North  Hall,  oldest  and  poorest  of  the  University  buildings, 
and  crowded  daily  and  all  day  long,  often  with  a  thousand 
students  beneath  the  roof  at  once.  Careful  examination 
showed  that  certain  roof-timbers  had  sprung,  that  certain 
floors  had  sagged,  and  that  the  supports  of  parts  of  the 
building  were  inadequate.  Classes  were  at  once  removed 
from  the  portions  of  the  building  involved.  A  thorough- 
going overhauling  was  undertaken,  and  heavy  timbers  put 
in  wherever  there  was  need.  With  these  repairs,  danger 
of  collapse  is  past.  None  the  less  the  building  is  worn 
out  and  deserves  to  be  torn  down. 

STUDENT    SELF-HELP. 

Self-help  is  already  a  necessity  for  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  students  of  the  University.  Statistics  gath- 
ered by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  a  year  or  so 
ago  showed  that  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  students  at 
Berkeley  depended  for  their  expenses  either  wholly  or  in 
part  upon  their  own  endeavors.  Such  as  these  are  an  honor 
to  the  University,  a  helpful  part  of  the  community  and  of 
high  promise  for  life. 

Mr.  Levi  Strauss,  a  pioneer  merchant  of  San  Francisco, 
who  died  September  27,  has  since  1897  supported  twenty- 
eight  scholarships  at  the  University.  The  good  derived 
therefrom  has  been  incalculable.  His  generosity  has  meant 
outlook  and  opportunity  for  a  great  number  of  students 
who  without  that  help  would  have  found  a  university 
education  wholly  beyond  their  reach. 
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Mr.  Strauss  was  an  admirable  type  of  business  man, 
sane,  straightforward  and  large-minded.  His  generosity 
will  be  a  never-failing  memory  in  the  minds  of  the  men  and 
women  to  whom  it  has  meant  so  much. 

Appreciation  of  the  true  meaning  of  a  scholarship  was 
strikingly  shown  by  the  recent  action  of  Miss  Adrienne 
Cert'  in  returning  to  the  University  $150  as  principal  and 
interest  for  a  scholarship  which  she  had  held  throughout  a 
university  year.  In  recognition  of  Miss  Celt's  action,  the 
Regents  will  devote  the  money  either  to  the  establishment 
of  a  special  one-year  scholarship,  as  was  done  when  Mr. 
Ralph  ('.  Daniels,  '!)!),  made  a  similar  gift  to  the  Univer- 
sity, or  will  provide  for  a  loan  fund.  This  is  the  second 
gift  id  this  kind  from  Miss  Cerf.  There  is  great 
need  of  increased  funds  whose  interest  might  be  loaned  to 
students  wishing  to  repay  snch  amounts  after  getting  a 
start  in  the  world.  The  money  available  for  this  purpose 
is  extremely  Limited  in  amount . 

GIFTS  TO  THE  DNIVERSITY, 

Were  it  not  for  the  gifts  of  friends,  the  University 
would  find  it  impossible  to  meet  iu  decent  degree  its  neces- 
sities. A  week  never  goes  by  without  such  kindnesses,  for 
the  most  part  small  in  amount,  but  inspiring  from  their 
testimony  to  the  love  of  alumni  and  the  constancy  and  faith 
of  other  friends. 

The  past  two  academic  years,  with  their  total  of  gifts  of 
over  $900,000,  have  seen  a  number  of  considerable  benefac- 
tions, such  as  the  provision  for  the  Hearst  Mining  Building, 
Mr.  D.  O.  Mills's  increase  in  the  endowment  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Philosophy,  and  his  provision  for  the  Mills  Expe- 
dition to  Chili,  and  the  Sather  Gateway.  Within  the  past 
few  months  there  have  come  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst's  pro- 
vision for  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  open-air  Greek 
Theater,  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels's  gift  of  the  Spreckels 
Physiology  Building,  and  the  support  by  another  friend 
of   the   chair   of    Physiology;    the    offer   of   Levi    Strauss 
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and  Company  to  continue  the  Levi  Strauss  Scholar- 
ships, of  a  total  annual  value  of  $3,500;  Mrs.  William 
H.  Crocker's  book- fund  of  $2,500;  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Crocker 
and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York,  of  $5,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  archaeological  research  in  Mexico;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ewer's  gift  of  his  important  collection  of  clippings  on 
scientific  and  technical  subjects,  and  of  his  files  of  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  journals;  Mr.  James  K.  Moffitt's  annual 
gift  to  the  Library;  Mr.  Ernst  A.  Denicke's  offer  to 
increase  the  income  of  the  Denicke  Fund  for  the  purchase 
of  German  books  to  $100  per  annum;  Colonel  George  W. 
Bauer's  gift  of  $100  for  the  library  of  the  Department  of 
Chemistry;  gifts  from  Judge  Curtis  H.  Lindley  of  models 
of  mines  famous  in  litigation;  from  the  Pelton  Water 
Wheel  Company  of  a  three-foot  standard  Pelton  water- 
wheel,  with  all  the  fittings  for  the  water  end  of  a  modern 
high-head  plant  of  two  hundred  horse-power;  from  Mr. 
Nathan  Bentz  of  Santa  Barbara,  of  a  bronze  image  of  a 
Japanese  thunder-god;  from  the  undergraduate  Civil 
Engineering  Association  of  $30  for  books  for  the  depart- 
ment library ;  and  also  the  second  Adrienne  Cerf  Scholar- 
ship, and  the  offer  by  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Charles 
B.  Alexander  of  New  York,  to  provide  four  lectures  in 
French  next  Spring,  by  Leopold  Mabilleau  of  Paris.  Mrs. 
Fairfax  H.  Wheelan  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeler  have  designed  a 
number  of  bookplates  for  special  libraries,  given  or  endowed. 
As  always,  Mrs.  Hearst's  name  must  recur  again  and 
again.  The  great  Mining  Building  is  rapidly  assuming 
form,  the  anthropological  collections  wax  apace,  a  new 
asphalt  tennis  court  is  to  be  built  for  the  women  students, 
twelve  blocks  of  ore  from  twelve  levels  a  hundred  feet  apart 
in  the  Homestake  mine  have  been  presented  to  the  Mining 
Museum,  and  books,  pictures  and  subscriptions  to  University 
causes  have  come  from  her  generous  hands. 

UNIVERSITY  MEETINGS. 
The  large  proportion  of  alumni  among  the  speakers  has 
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been  a  pleasant  feature  of  recent  University  Meetings. 
Mr.  John  K.  Glascock,  '05,  and  Professor  Alonzo  E.Taylor 
preached  the  true  gospel  of  athletics  on  November  7th,  the  eve 
of  the  football  game;  on  November  L'lst,  Mr.  Charles  Butters, 
'79,  told  of  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  university-trained 
engineers,  and  Hon.  Frederick  S.  Stratton,  '81,  Collector  of 
the  Port  for  San  Francisco,  spoke  on  American  national 
heroes.  December  5th,  former  President  William  T.  Reid 
spoke  on  past  evils  and  present  Bnares  in  student  life,  and 
Professor  T.  K.  Bacon  on  student  ideals.  January  L3th, 
Principal  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  the  Tnskegee  Institute 
spoke  on  industrial  education  for  the  negro  race,  and  a  col- 
lection of  a  thousand  dollars  was  taken  up  in  the  audience. 
The  Legislature  came  in  considerable  numbers  to  the 
University  Meeting  of  January  16th.  Addresses  were  made 
by  Senator  G.  Russell  Lukens,  Assemblyman  William  H. 
Waste,  Assemblyman  Eenry  E.  Cartel-,  Assemblyman  J.  V. 
Snyder,  Assemblyman  C.  F.  Pann,  Assemblyman  Marshal] 

Black,  Senator  M.  L.  Ward,  and  Senator  W.  C.  Ralston, 
Professor  Frank  Soul'',  President  S.  Bruce  Wright  of  the 
Associated  Students,  and  President  Wheeler.  The  Legis- 
lators afterwards  lunched  with  President  and  Mrs.  Wheeler 
at  Eearst  Ball,  viewed  the  University,  and  went  to  tea  with 
Mrs.  Wheeler  at  the  President's  house,  and  with  Mrs. 
Hearst  at  her  home  on  Scenic  avenue. 

January  30th,  Professor  Loeb  spoke  on  creative  research, 
and  Mr.  Frank  H.  Short,  of  Fresno,  on  the  duty  of  enjoy- 
ing one's  environment  and  appreciating  California; 
February  13th  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford 
made  wholesome  and  witty  comment  on  some  "things  he 
didn't  like  about  universities" — irregularity  of  life  and 
"muckerism" — and  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  '92,  recently 
chosen  Treasurer  of  the  Regents,  spoke  of  alumni  respon- 
sibilities. 

LeCONTE  memorial  day. 

The  annual  University  Memorial  Day,  an  occasion 
conducted  wholly  by  the  students,  was  held  as  customarily 
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on  February  twenty-sixth,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Professor  Joseph  LeConte.  The  exercises  were  commemor- 
ative of  Frank  Norris,  '94,  cut  down  so  untimely  on  the 
threshold  of  an  already  brilliant  career;  of  James  Wilson, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Irrigation,  staunch  and  wise  and 
active  in  a  great  public  cause;  of  Regent  James  Franklin 
Houghton,  Regent  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  and  former  Regent 
Horatio  Stebbins,  wise  counselors  of  the  University;  of 
Jerome  Jean  Baptiste  Argenti,  Professor  of  Botany,  Materia 
Medica,  Microscopy,  Vegetable  Histology  and  Pharmacog- 
nosy, and  for  many  years  a  great  source  of  strength  to  the 
Department  of  Pharmacy;  of  Levi  Strauss,  donor  of  the 
Strauss  Scholarships,  of  Lewis  Gerstle  and  Louis  Sloss, 
each  of  whom  had  served  the  University  as  its  Treasurer,  and 
in  memory  of  all  other  members  of  the  University,  students, 
faculty  or  alumni,  who  had  died  during  the  year. 

The  memorial  exercises  were  brief  and  simple.  There 
was  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Mr.  Work,  chorals  by  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  Choral  Society,  and  a  brief  address  by  Warren 
Olney,  Jr.,  '91.  A  bronze  bust  of  Professor  LeConte  was 
unveiled  by  Professor  Eugene  W.  Hilgard.  President 
Wheeler  accepted  for  the  University  this  gift  of  alumni  and 
friends,  a  gift  rich  in  memories  and  inspiration. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  DAYS. 

President  Roosevelt  expects  to  give  the  Commencement 
Address  on  May  13th,  unless  national  affairs  should 
intervene.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  Editor  of  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  is  to  give  the  first  Barbara 
Weinstock  Lecture  in  the  field  of  the  Morals  of  Trade,  in 
May;  and  Monsieur  Leopold  Mabilleau  is  to  deliver  the 
annual  French  lectures  from  May  thirteenth  to  sixteenth. 
Former  Mayor  James  D.  Phelan  gave  the  Founder's  Day 
Address  at  the  Wilmerding  School  on  February  sixth.  A 
University  shield  and  colors  were  hung  in  a  corridor  of 
the  Medical  Department  Building  on  November  7th  with 
appropriate  exercises. 
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UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATION. 

To  the  International  Congress  of  Historical  Sciences,  in 
Rome,  Italy,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-ninth  of 
next  April,  the  University  has  accredited  Professor  William 
Cany  Jones,  Professor  Edward  B.  Clapp  and  Professor 
Bernard  Moses,  who  has  resigned  his  place  in  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission,  after  two  and  a  half  years  of 
arduous  public  service,  ami  who  is  now  traveling  homeward 
by  way  of  -lava.  Ceylon,  India  and  Egypt,  pursuing  as  he 
goes  special  studies  in  regard  to  the  government  of  depen- 
dencies. 

Professor  Irving  Stringham  and  Professor  Armin  O. 
Lenschner  represented  tin-  Iniversity  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities  in  New  York 
during  the  holidays;  Professor  II.  Morse  Stephens  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Bistorical  Asso- 
ciation, in  Philadelphia;  Director  Campbell  and  Professor 

schner  went  to  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Astro- 
nomical  and  Astrophysical  Society  of  America;  Professor 
Joseph  Marshall  Flint,  to  the  convention  of  the  American 
Anatomical  Society;  Professor  Stringham,  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society;  Professor 
Carl  C.  Plehn,  to  the  convention  of  the  American  Economic 
Association;  and  Professor  J.  C.  Merriam,  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  represented  the  University  at  the  dinner 
given  in  New  York  on  November  15th  by  Mr.  Chauncey 
Depew  and  Mr.  James  H.  Hyde  in  honor  of  Ambassador 
Cambon  of  France.  President  Wheeler  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet  given  in  San  Luis  Obispo  on  January 
olst  in  honor  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic  School.  Professor  Leroy  Anderson,  the 
director,  resigned  the  direction  of  the  University's  newly- 
established  work  in  dairy  husbandry  to  organize  this  new 
institution. 


